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INTRODUCTION. 

i 

In the course of twenty years' extensive practice as a 
I teacher of drawing, the Author has frequently had consider- 
able difficulty in making his juvenile pupils comprehend the 
necessity for and the value of a knowledge of Perspective. 
Many works have appeared, proposing to enable the student 
and the amateur to instruct themselves in this indispensable 
branch of the Art of Painting ; but the Author has never yet 
met with one that has appeared to him well calculated to 
accomplish so desirable an end. To furnish amateurs, and 
especially young ladies, with the means to acquire, by them- 
selves, a knowledge of Perspective, sufficient to enable them 
to make agreeable sketches from nature, without sacrificing 
5j too much of the time that must be required for other occupa- 
;^ tions, has been the object t)f the Author. In the little 
I work he now puts before the public, his principal endeavour 
has been to avoid every possible difficulty — every superfluous 
\^ lino. It is addi'essed to those who require a simple and com- 
^ prehensive knowledge of Perspective, to enable them to avoid 
[ committing any of those gross errors so constantly to be ob- 
served in the works of those entirely ignorant of it. He 
V strongly advises all desirous of drawing from nature to make 
\ themselves masters of the modes here given for drawing 
various forms, so as to be able to apply them mentally in 
sketching from nature. It is universally admitted that 
sketches made by those who draw by their eye, having at the 
same time a thorough knowledge of Perspective, produce 
more agreeable paintings than those who draw entirely by 
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rule. To demonstrate to the juvenile student the value of a 
knowledge of Perspective, let him examine the cut at the end 
of this Introduction, as also that at the end of the First Part. 
The first is a correct representation of a double cross in per- 
spective, drawn, as it would appear, when quite new and 
perfect ; the latter (which is drawn over the same outline) is 
intended to represent a similar cross in an ancient and dilapi- 
dated state. The student will perceive that 'the perspective 
drawing looks formal and uninteresting, while the other has 
an agreeable and picturesque appearance, though perfectly 
correct. The Art of Paintmg is to represent objects in nature 
as they appear to the eye ; but if any lines, either from time 
or accident, have lost their perpendicular or horizontal di- 
rection, great care should be taken in the representation of 
them, that they are so drawn as not to appear like faulty 
Perspective, but as the result of time or some other cause. 
It is the absence of formality that constitutes picturesque 
form. 

The Second Pai-t, which is entirely new, and written for 
this Edition, carries the student still further, and opens to 
view all the requisite acquirements for a perfect knowledge 
of the Art of Perspective. This edition will be found to 
comprehend all the principles, with simple representations, 
to enable the learner by ordinary application to execute 
perspective drawings with facility. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Students, from the first commeDcement of drawing, 
should nerer neglect an opportunity of submitting their pro* 
ductions to the inspection of those who, from their superior 
knowledge, may point out defects, and suggest alterations 
extremely useful. But in criticising their works, those who 
have attained some proficiency may frequently make uso of 
terms which, though perfectly correct, may by possibility 
not be understood by very young pupils, and hence they may 
lose much valuable assistance. 

Before commencing Perspective, the pupil will therefbre 
find it to his advantage to make himself acquainted with the 
following preliminary matters, which more properly belong 
to practical geometry. Many young persons, in copying a 
drawing, if they draw a line that is out of the perpendicular, 
or not horizontal, are apt to say, ^^ That line is not straight." 
The first thing to comprehend is, that all lines lying evetily 
between their two extremities (which are called points) are 
straight lines, whatever direction they may take (Fig. 1). 
The line a b is a straight line, and each 
of the lines that run from it, and through ^* ^* 

it are also straight lines, although they 
vary in their direction. 

Lines that run in the same direction, 
and continue always at the same distance 

PerapeeHiM, B 
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from eaoh otter, are called parallel lines (Fig. 2). Liues 

which incline towards each other 
Tig* 2. and meet in a point, are said to form 

angles. Angles have three different 

-*~ names, according to the space con- 
tained between the two lines at an 
ei^ual distance from their point of meeting (Fig. 3). The 

lines A E and o e meet together at the 
Fig. 3. point E ; the lines b e and o b also 

meet together at the point e : the space 
between a o and the space between 
B will be found to be exactly equal. 
Whenever one line stands upon an 
other line, and, upon drawing a semi- 
circle from the point of contact (as the semicircle a c b, 
drawn from the point e), the line divides the semicircle into 
two equal parts, it is said to be perpendicular* to the line on 
which it rests, and the angle on either side is called a right 
angle. If the space contained between two lines forming an 
angle be less than that contained between the lines forming a 
right angle, the two lines are said to form an acute angle. 
The angle formed by the lines d e and a b is less than the 
right angle, because the space contained between a d is less 
than the space contained between c a : for the same reason, 
the lines c e and d e also form an acute angle. If the space 
contained between the two Hues be greater than the space 
contained between the two lines that form the right angle, 

♦ It is a common error to confound the terms vertical and perpendi- 
cular. One line is always said to be perpendicular to another line when 
the angle formed by the two lines is a right angle. Vertical Unea are 
those Unes perpendicular to the horizon, or to the sur&ce of the globe. 
If a vessel Ue on the surface of the water in a dead calm, having her 
masts perpendicular to her deck, the masts may be said to be vertical j 
but if the water were agitated so as to throw the vessel at an angle with 
the horiaon, though the masts would stiU be perpendicular to the deck 
they would no longer be vertical lines. 
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the two lines are said to fonn an obtuse angle.. The angle 
formed by the lines b b and d b is greater than the right 
angle, because the space contained between b d is larger than 
the space contained between b c. If the learner open a pair 
of compaases exactly half way, the legs of the compasses will 
form a right angle; if they are shut- to a little, they then 
form an acute angle ; if opened a little wider, they form an 
obtuse angle. If the extremities of the two lines forming an 
angle are joined by a third line, the figure formed by the 
three lines is called a triangle, from its containing 
three angles (Fig. 4). ** 

In making perspective drawings, certain instru- 
ments are indispensable ; and one of the most essen- 
tial is a proper drawing-board, in the choice of 
which great care should be taken that the edge at the bottom 
be perfectly straight, and that at all events one of the sides 
be perfectly at a right angle with the line of the bottom— or, 
in other words, that the side of the board be perpendicular 
to the bottom : if not, and the pupil should make use of the 
T square,* his drawing can never be correct ; because all lines 
drawn with the T square are parallel: consequently, what^ 
ever error may exist in the drawing-board will be multiplied 
by your ruler. To be certain that you commence with a 
fierpendicular line, draw, as in the following example 

^ * The tee, or, as it is commonly written, from its form, T square, is 
a mler to which is attached at one end a cross piece of wood ; and this 
cross piece, being made thicker than the ruler itself, enables the drafts- 
man to slide it backwards and forwards on the edge of his board. The 
ruler attached to this cross piece is exactly at right angles with it ; and 
consequently, in moving it along the bottom edge of the board, and 
drawing lines from it, the lines must all be parallel to each other, and 
perpendicular to the bottom line of the board. Now if the drawing- 
board have on^ of its sides at a right angle with the bottom edge, by 
shifting the T square from the bottom to the side of the board, and 
sliding it on this edge, all the lines ruled from it will be parallel to each 
other, and at right angles with the lines drawn from the bottom. The T 
square is the most convenient and quickest ruler for drawing all perpen- 
dicular and horizontal lines. 

b2 
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f\g, 6, (Fig. 5), with a ruler a straight lino, 

which is to form the bottom or base 
ij / line of your picture. From the point 

on this line from which your per- 
pendicular line is to be raised, as at 
A, mark off an equal space on each 
side, as the spaces a b and a c ; 
from the extremity of each of these spaces, at the points b 
and c, with a pair of compasses, at an extension of not less 
than once-and-a-half the length of a b or a c, describe two 
portions or arcs of a circle immediately over the point a; 
from the point d, where these two arcs intersect each other, 
draw the line D A, which will always be perpendicular to the 
line A B, and may be continued to any length. The learner 
must be aware that in a work of this kind, illustrated by wood- 
cuts, the space for the insertion of the examples is extremely 
limited; he is therefore recommended, in drawing them for 
his own practice and improvement, to enlarge them very 
considerably — say from four to six times the size. 

There are various other rules in practical geometry that 
the author has found useful to his pupils ; but as this is not 
a treatise on practical geometry, they are not given. The 
foregoing are introduced from a conviction that with the 
very young, they are nearly, if not quite, indispensable. 

In introducing my young readers to an elementary know- 
ledge of perspective, as the most simple definition, I should 
say that perspective is the art of representing objects at 
various distances, and is of two kinds — Aerial Perspective, 
and Linear Perspective. Aerial Perspective is the art of 
giving the appearance of distance, independent of lines. 
Claude de Lorraine is celebrated for his exquisite manner of 
representing aerial perspective : many English painters are 
also highly and deservedly celebrated for this portion of the 
art of painting, more particularly the painters in water- 
colours ; among whom, perhaps. Glover and Copley Field- 
ing have been the most successful. It is of the latter. Linear 
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Perspective, that we have to treat : of this it may be said, 
ihat it is the art of drawing outlines of o})jects from nature, 
of their relative sizes according to their distance, and of their 
apparent variety of form according to their position, as they 
would appear in looking through a sheet of glass placed be« 
tween tbem and the spectator. The reader is doubtless aware 
that all objects of the same magnitude apparently diminish as 
they recede from the eye of the spectator. In walking in a 
long street at night, the reader must bave noticed the appear- 
ance of the gas lamps as they gradually recede from him : if 
the street be very long, they will appear to come closer and 
closer together* till they apparently meet in a point;* yet 
tbe more distant lamps are as far apart from each other as 
those close to the spectator. The same appearance is observ- 
able in a long avenue of trees. In a long series of arches, 
the first few will sbow their curves wide and distinct : as they 
recede from the eye they appear gradually narrower and nar- 
rower, till in the extreme distance they assume the appearance 
of mere straight lines. To demonstrate clearly to the young 
re^er that objects at a great distance seem very small, 
let him look through a pane of glass, and imagine that this 
pane of glass were a sheet of paper, on which he had to re- 
present all the objects be sees through it : though this pane 
of glass may only be a foot square, he may see houses, ships, 
tracts of country, mountains, rivers, &c. &c. represented on 
this small space, though perfectly aware of their actual size. 

Most of my readers must have heard the term horizdh 
frequently used in conversation — in such cases as ^' the sun 
is above the horizon," or, ^' the sun has sunk below the hori- 
zon," &A !kQ. Every perspective drawing has a line running 
across it, parallel to the bottom of the picture, to designate 
tbe line of tbe horizon, which line is called the horizontal 
line. In drawing from nature, this line is at a height exactly 
level with the eye of the draftsman ; and its position, or dis- 

* This point is termed the vanishing point, and is most important, 
as will be seen in onr progress. 
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tsiDce from the base of the picture, which is called the ground 
line, depends entirely on the position in which the artist 
places himself to take his sketch. In the following example 
(Fig. 6), we will suppose the lines 1, 2, 3, 4, to form the 

boundary lines of the pic- 
' ture. If the draftsman 

is placed in a sitting pos- 
ture, as at A, the hori- 
sontal line will be at the 
height of the line 5, even 
with the painters eye, 
and parallel to the ground 
line 1. If the draftsman 
stand up to take his 
sketch, as at B, the horizontal line will be higher, in conse- 
quence of his eyes being in a more elevated situation, and 
will be at the line 6. If, to get into his picture some more 
distant object, the artist should find it necessary to raise him- 
self still higher, as at c, upon the bank, the horizontal line 
will' also be raised, as seen by the line 7 ; or, as I have before 
stated, the height of the horizontal line depends on the raised 
or lowered position of the eye of the artist. 

In making a picture, the choice of height of the horizontal 
line is of considerable importance. To make the horizontal 
line exactly half-way between the top and bottom of the pic- 
ture, has generally a bad effect ; it appears to cut the picture 
in half, and the perspective is not pleasing to the eye. It is 
generally considered that the most agreeable perspective is 
produced by placing the horizontal line at about one -third 
the height of the picture from the ground-line : to place it 
lower than this is generally preferable to placing it higher. 
There are painters, however, of great celebrity, who in some 
of their finest productions have placed their horizon so high 
as to be removed only one-third from the top of the picture. 
Oaspard Poussin, Francesca Mola, Domenichino, &o. have 
frequently painted pictures with these high horiions ; but the 
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BubjectB are peculiar, and the painters so talented, that any- 
thing emanating from their pencils cannot fail to be good. 
All those views that oome nnder the denomination of bird's- 
eye views must necessarily have the horizontal line very 
high, being taken always from some high window, tower, or 
eminence of some sort, such as the views of London from 
St. Paul's, of Paris from the Pantheon, &c. &c. ; but such 
views are intended more for topographical curiosities than 
for pictorial representations. . 

In order to give the reader an idea of the use of perspec- 
tive, we will commence with some object of the most simple 
form, a square, or oblong (figures which are technically 
called rectangular parallelograms, from their opposite sides 
being parallel to each other, and the angles all right angles)^ 
Let the student take any rectangular object — a workbox, for 
instance ; let him place it in front of him, close to his feet, 
then bend his head slightly forward till his eyes come imme- 
diately over the centre of the box (Fig. 7) : so 

placed, he will be able to see nothing but the '^' 1 

simple form of the lid, it being impossible in 
this position to see either the front, back, or 
sides. Let the student now place the box on 



the chimney-piece, the front towards him, and place himself 
about two yards from it, and in such a position that his eyes 
shall come on a level with the middle of the front of the 
box, and exactly midway between its two sides 
(Fig. 8) : thus placed, the student will see ^*' 



♦ 



nothing but the front of the box, it being impos- 
sible in this position to see either the top or sides. 
The student must now place the box on a chair, 
or other support, so as to be in height about halfway between 
his head and feet^ placing himself at two or three psg. 9. 
yards' distance from the object, but still in such 
a position as to stand exactly opposite the key- 
hole of the. box (Fig. 9) : he novf, from the 
changed position, sees the top and front of the 
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box. Let the Btudent now shift his position about one yard 
to the left, leaving the box in the same situation; he will 
here find that he sees the front, the top, and one side of the 
^ box (Fig. 10). The student will here ob- 

serve, that according to the variation of the 
position from which he regards the object, it 
changes its apparent form. In the first two 
figures he will see that the lines are all 
parallel to their opposites, or, as it is commonly called, are 
in geometrical drawing; but in the third figure he will per- 
ceive that the lines of the sid^s of the top converge, and that 
the line of the top of the box at the back is shorter than the 
line of the top in front. Perspective teaches how to find the 
proper directions for these converging lines, and also shows 
kow to regulate the length of the line at the back of the box, 
so as to make it agree with its apparent diminution of sise 
to the visual organs. The same remarks apply equally to 
the last figure. 

As another example of the use of perspective, let the 
student procure a common bowl, and place it at his feet, 
looking at it in a similar manner as at the workbox in its first 
situation. In looking at it in this position, the student will 
Fig. 11. ^^ nothing to draw but a plain circle (Fig. 11). 
If the bowl be placed on a chair, as the work- 
box in its third situation, the spectator being in 
the same relative position, the circular opening of 
the bowl appears of only half its width, and a 
Fig. 12. portion of its outer part is seen (Fig. 12). If the 

/^ s bowl be now placed on the chimney-piece, and 

y*^ — "y the eye of the spectator brought to a level with 
^^=^ the upper edge of the bowl, none of the inside 

Fur. 13. ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ perceptible, the circle from this 
. .. I point of view appearing as a straight line (Fig. 
I y 13)* The student will here observe that, accord- 

N==7 ing to the position in which the spectator is 
placed relatively to a circular object, it takes the 
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form of a circle, an ellipse, or a straight line. Perspective 
teaches how to delineate the form the circle apparently as- 
sumes, according to the point of view from which it is seen. 

In the preceding pages we have introduoed fonr diagmms, 
representing the change of appearance a work-box, or any 
similar object, assumes, as riewed from four different posi- 
tions. In the first and second figures, the upper and lower 
lines of the box are parallel, as are the upright lines repre- 
senting the sides; they are in fact of precisely the same form 
as that they are intended to represent, the position in which 
they are viewed presenting the simple geometrical fignrei 
The third position of the box presents the front, similar to 
the second, but being below the eye, the top as well as the 
front of it ia seen. Now, as objects appear smaller as they 
are further removed from the spectator, the back of the box 
will appear less than the &on(, aud Fig. 14. 

must oeoeesuily be represented by 
a shorter line; hence it must be 
obvious that to di&w the lines re- 
presenting the sides of the top, they 
must incline towards each other, 
and if continued, wontd meet in ii> 
point, as in the annexed figure. 

In the fourth tUagram, the fiout of the box !s still drawn 
geometricdly, but from its position being again changed 
relative to the spectator, both the top and one side of the box, 
as well as the front, are visslble ; and aa the lines representing 
the back of the top and the further angle are both drawn 
shorter than the front edge y\g, 15. 

and neater angle of the box, 
the lines drawn to represent 
* the sides of the top and the 
side of the bottom must in- 
cline towards each other, auil 
the three lines would, if con- 
tinued, meet in the suiuo 
point. Now these threo lines, which in Figure 15 incliue 
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towards each other so as to meet in the same pointy id the 
original object (the workbox) are parallel lines ; and herein 
consists the difference between what is called Geometrical or 
Elevation drawing, and Perspective drawing. In the former, 
all lines that are parallel in the original object, are drawn 
paraUel in the representation ; whereas in perspective drawing 
all representations of parallel lines incline towards each other, 
and tend to the same point. This point is always placed on 
the horizontal line, and is called the vanishing point. Thus, 
D in the foregoing figure is the vanishing point for the lines 
ABC, and would be the point to which all lines which in the 
original object are parallel to those they represent (the side 
edges of the box) would be drawn, however numerous ; this 
is exemplified by the line E, showing where the lid of the box 
shuts on. 

It is to be presumed, that before commencing the study 
of pen^ieciive, itbft student has already dabbled a little in 
drawing ; in which case he must now make an attempt to 
draw a little perspective for himself. Let him place himself 
in a chair, immediately opposite a closed door, and at a 
distance of six to* eight feet, and in that position let him 
draw the door, and the cornice if any ; if not let him sketch 
a little of the pattern of the papering above the door, as in 
fig. 1, Plate I., which is a geometrical drawing of a door, to 
be put in perspective. 

Let the student now imagine a straight line passing di- 
rectly from his eye to the door, always at the same height 
from the floor — or, more correctly speaking, pan^el to the 
lloor: this line would touch the door at the point a; and 
this point fixes the hdght of the horizontal line, and is called 
the point of sight.* But we must here proceed with the 
second figure, Plate I. 

The student must first draw the four outer lines of the 

* The point exactly opposite the eye of the spectator is always termed 
the point of sight, and forms the. perspective centre of a picture : when 
used as a vanishing point, it is for those lines only that are pArallel to the 
imaginary straight line passing from the eye to it 
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door, B c D K, as in the geometrical drawing, and then 

through the point A (the height of his eye from the grouufl) 

draw a line across his picture parallel to the ground line, or 

bottom line of the drawing ; this is the horizontal line. In 

looking at the geometrical drawing (fig. 1), it will be seen 

that the two lines B o, which represent the two sides of the 

. door, from each of them being at the same distance froin tho 

eye of the spectator, are of an equal length ; that the lines 

D and K, representing the top and bottom lines of the door, 

are parallel to each other ; and that the lines representing the 

top and bottom of tho panels are parallel to each other, and 

to the lines d and k also. Let the student now <^n tho 

door about one foot : here he will obserye an extraordinary 

difference; — ^the directions of all the horizontal lines, "^^ as 

seen in the geometrical drawing, are now changed. Observe 

that the upper and lower comers of the door, 1 and 2, the 

side where the hinges are fixed, remain the same as in the 

geometrical drawing : they have not changed their situatior 

but the corner S appears raised, and the comer 4 lowered 

making the side c of the door consequently appear longer ; 

the side of the door c, from its being approached nearer the 

eye, becomes apparently larger ; but the side b, as it remains 

in precisely the same position, remains of the same size as in 

the geometrical drawing. The student must now carefully 

I notice at what particular spot on the comice, or at what 

I particular mark on the pattem of the papering, the point ^, 

I marking the top of the door, appears to touch, and mark the 

spot on his drawing, as at a : from this point, through the 

point 1, marking the other corner of the top of the door, the 

student must draw a line till it touch the horizontal line ; and 

the point l, where it touches, is its vanishing point. Now 

the student must bear in mind, that this vanishing point is 

* AU lines in a drawing that are parallel to the hori2ontal line are 
called horizontal. The student must understand that the line drawn 
through the point a is the Horizontal Line, or line representing the 

j horizon ; and that those lines parallel to it are only called horizontal ir 

i reference to their heing parallel to it. 
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the point to which every line of the door, parallel to the line 
of the top of the door in the geometrical drawing, must be 
drawn in his perspectiye drawing, whether above or below 
the horizontal line. In order to get the perspective line ol 
the bottom of the door, the student must place his ruler to 
the vanishing point L, and draw a line through the point 2 
till it passes nearly under the right-hand side of the door : to 
determine the length of this line, the student must draw a 
p^pendicular line from the point 3 till it meets it at the 
point 4. The student should now, with a firm hand draw 
over the lines b, o, d, k, to make them stronger than the 
other lines ; and he will then have the external lines of the 
door in perspective, as it appears to him from the position in 
which ho is placed. The next thing necessary is to find the 
perspective inclinations of the lines forming the top and the 
bottom of the panels of the door— the lines e, f, o, h, i, j, 
of the geometnoal drawing. To accomplish this, the student 
must mark upon the line b the relative distances of these 
lines, as at the points 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; and from the vanish- 
ing point L through each of these points he must draw a line 
till it touch the line c. Here, then, are all the horizontal 
lines of the panels of the door in their perspective directions : 
and the student will observe that the panels of the door, as 
also the framework of the panels, gradually widen as they 
approach the eye of the spectator, or, in other words, they 
diminish as they recede from it. Having obtained the lines 
which will regulate the height of the panels, it is now neces- 
saiy to determine their width. It must be obvious to the 
reader, from what has already been said, that the framework 
surrounding the panels must be wider on the side nearest 
to him than on the side at the greater distance. To find the 
width of the panels, the student must draw a line parallel to 
the horizontal line from the point 3 of the geometrical length 
of the top of the door, and measure off with his compasses 
from each extremity, 3 and 11, a space equal to the width 
of the framework of the panels, as at 12 and 13, the space 
between being obviously the width of the panel. From the 
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point 11, passing through the point 1, a line must be dra^n 
till it touch the horizontal line, as at m ; and this point is 
called the point of distance, by which the perspective width 
of all the spaces between the perpendicular lines upon the 
door may be ascertained. From the points 12 and 13 two 
lines must be drawn to the point of distance, m ; and where 
these lines intersect the line d, at 14 and 15, they mark the 
perspective width of the framework or panels on the top. of 
the door : from these points, 14 and 15, two perpendicular 
lines must be drawn till they touch the line k ; and where 
these perpendicular lines pass between the lines e and f, 
G and H, and i and j, they form the perpendicular boun- 
daries of the panels. The student must now strengthen all 
the lines of the panels, as in the example ; and he has com- 
pleted his task, — ^he has drawn the door in perspective. 

In order to make the foregoing example simple enough 
to be comprehensible to the most inexperienced, the drawing 
is confined to the fewest possible quantity of lines. The 
thickness of the door and the projection of the framework 
round the panels has been purposely omitted, — ^a multiplicity 
of lines tending always to perplex the learner ; but the rules 
for drawing these are the same as those already explained. 
That the student may satisfy himself that he has clearly 
understood what he has just accomplished, let him open the 
door so wide as to bring the handle of the door within a 
foot of the wall, and reseat himself in the same position. 
He now loses sight entirely of the side of the door he has 
just drawn, and the outer side becomes visible. The point 
of sight, and consequently the horizontal line, is precisely 
the same, but the vanishing point of the door changes sides : 
instead of being to the left of the artist, it is now to his right 
hand ; the whole drawing of the door is reversed, but the 
process of putting it in perspective is precisely similar to 
that of the last example. It is strongly recommended to 
the student to proceed carefully and steadily to draw it in 
this altered poeitioa. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The Author, when very young, on being strongly recom- 
mended by an artist, now an R.A., to draw from nature, 
replied that he had no possibility of getting into tba country. 
" My young friend," said Mr. C , " you have got a 
notion, like many other foolish people, that to draw from 
nature it is necessary to go into the country. Let me advise 
you, if you cannot find a tree to draw from, to draw the 
plants in your mother's flower-pots; if yon cannot get to 
draw the outside of a house, draw the inside of a room ; if 
you are unable to find a wheelbarrow, take a coal-scuttle ; if 
cows and sheep are not to be found, draw the fiunily cat ; — 
you will find it equally improving, and it will give you the 
power ultimately of representing every object you desire on 
paper." The advice was most excellent; and the Author 
most strongly recommends it to his juvenile readers. He is 
about to lead them step by step to draw various objects in 
perspective ; and the forms selected will bo the most ^miliar 
and the best adapted to the purpose : but in the limits of a 
small work like this the principles on which certain objects 
may be represented in drawing is all that is attempted. If 
an example of a square object is given, the rules for drawing 
that square object will apply to everything of a similar form 
seen from a similar point of view. If an example is given 
for drawing a circular, octagonal, or any other form, all 
similar forms may be drawn by the same rules. Once 
clearly comprehend how to draw a circle in perspective, and 
it is immaterial what circular object is to be represented : the 
same rules apply to all, whether a plate, a tumbler, a column, 
or a dial, &c. 

One of the great difficulties experienced by teachers is that 
of making their pupils understand the manner of finding tho 
Vanishing Points and Points of Distance. For arohiteetorsJ 
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draftsmen, and those who go deeply into perspective, there 
are rules by which all the various points are to be found ; 
but they are perplexing and tedious, unfitted for an elemen- 
tary work like this, and unnecessary for those whose object 
is simply to acquire that knowledge of perspective which will 
enable them to make correct and agreeable sketches from 
nature. In order to find the Yanishing Points, some teachers 
recommend their pupils to make use of ati instrument called a 
moveable angle, or guiding-rule. It is an instrument of this 
form. (Fig. 16.) It is made simply of three Yie, 16. 
straight pieces of wood, the two outer pieces 
of which, by means of a moveable screw, open 
and shut like a pair of compasses. The use of it 
is, to hold it at arm's length, between the spec- 
tator and the object to be represented — ^as, for 
instance, the two top lines of a church tower — and, by means 
of the screw, move the legs of the guiding-rule till they follow 
the direction of the inclination of these two upper lines ; then, 
laying the guiding-rule on your paper, and placing the point 
formed by the angle over the point representing the highest 
point of the nearest corner of the tower, rule the lines in the 
direction of the two sides of the guiding-rule, and continue 
them till they touch the horizontal line. The points where 
these lines would touch would form the vanishing points for 
the horizontal lines on the respective sides of the tower. 

Presuming that the reader draws a little before attempting 
to draw from nature (and if not, he is strongly recommended 
60 to do), the author considers it far preferable for the drafts- 
man to depend rather on his eye and judgment than to make 
use of a guiding- rule or other mechanical instrument ; that 
lie make his first sketch by eye, and correct it afterwards by 
the rules of perspective. 

Problem I. — Let the student imagine himself placed 
before a cottage, having a gable at one end and four win- 
dows in front, and let him further imagine that he is so 
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Edtnated as to eeo both sides nearly eqo^ — tbat be sbtiids, iu 
fact, nearly in a line running from the angle formed by the 
■p\^_ 17, lines J K to tbe corresponding comer. 

wliicb is bidden. (Fig. 17.) Suppose 
A to be tbe plan of the house, and B 
the position of tho draftsman, o would 
represent tho line drawn from the 
spectator's eye to the point of sight : 
and the student will perceive tliat tbe lines d and g, the two 
sides of tbe house visible, are neither of them in tbe direction 
of this line o ; consequently, tbat tbe point of sight cannot 
form tbe vanishing point for any Hues running paraUel to 
either d or b ; and tbat as these two lines are also at an angle, 
each of them must have Its respective vanishing point: the 
line D will have its vanisbiug point to the nght, and the line 
E to the left. 

The student, if sketching from nature, must first draw, 
according to the best of his judgment, tbe first upright line, 

A, of tbe building, and set n mark upon it at the height of 
bis eye, in order to got tbe borizonta.1 line. To make this 
perfectly simple, we will suppose tbe real height of this line 
to be twenty feet, and that tbe spectator is so situated as to 
have his eye at five feet &oui the ground ; be must then 
mea,sure off from the bottom of the line one-fourth of its 
length, wbiob will give the height of bis eye at five feet from 
the ground ; and through this point be must draw a line, 

B, across tbe picture, which will form tbe horizontal line.* 

* The student miut here bear ia mind that the h^ht of tbe bori- 
zoatal line depends entire]; on tlie situalioa in nLiuh be ia placed. It 
the building rrom which he is dravrlDg stood on a rising ground, la; a 
rise onlj of fire feet, the horizontal hne wguld be exact); on a line with 
the base of tbe building, the Bpectatar'i eye being suppoied fiie feet from 
the ground on which he atanda. If, on the coairar;, the tp»etal«r tUioi 
on a rise of bye feet, the horizontal line would cut the line A in half, 
becauae, the houae being twenty teet, the apectator's eye, being fiye feet 
above the spot on which he stands, wootd bring it to ten feet high. 
If the spectator stood on i riia qf Qfteea feet, the horizontal line would 
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From the top of the line a the student must now sketch the 
lines and p, marking their inclination towards the hori- 
zontal line as carefully as po^ihle, and he must then sketch 
the lines e and f, to determine the width of the two sides of 
the building. This is all that is necessary for the student to 
draw by eye, and he must now correct his sketch by rule. 
He must first, with his T square, the use of which has been 
already described, make the line A perpendicular, so as to be 
at right angles with the horizontal line on each side, both above 
and below it : he must then, placing his rule upon the top of 
the line a, marked 1, in the direction he has sketched the line 
c, rule a line till it meet the horizontal line at g, which will 
be the vanishing point for all the horizontal lines on the left 
side of the house. From the same point 1, the top of the 
line A, following the direction of the sketched line d, another 
line must be drawn till it meet the horizontal line at the 
point H, which will be the vanishing point for all horizontal 
lines on the right side of the house. The rule must now be 
placed at the point 2, the bottom of the line a, and from it 
to the vanishing points, G and h, the lines j and k must be 
drawn, which lines represent the perspective inclination of 
the bottom lines of the house, as the lines c and d represent 
the perspective inclinations of the top lines. The lines e 
and F, determining the width of the two sides of the house, 
must now be corrected by the T square, taking care to draw 
the line e so as exactly to meet the lines c and j at the points 
3 and 4, and the line f so as exactly to touch the lines d and 
K at the points 5 and 6. Here let the student well notice 
these three lines, a, e, and f, which, though really of the 
same height in nature, are all dissimilar in the perspective 
drawing. The line a, from being the nearest to him, appears 
the longest ; the line e, from the left, side of the house being 

be on a level with the top of the house. Practice, and attentive exami- 
nation of the works of clever artists, will gradually teach the amateur 
a good choice of positiony upon which the agreeableness of hia drawing 
grenHj dependf. 
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narrower tlian the right, is nearer to the spectator than the line 
F, and is consequentij, though considerably shorter than the 
line A, much longer than f, the farthest removed from the eje. 
The upper part of the left side of the house is terminated 
by a pointed roof, or what is called a gable, and the point 
of this gable in nature is perpendicularly over a point mid- 
way between the lines a and e. The student must be aware 
.that the perspective centre of the side of the building cannot 
be exactly half-way between the lines a and e in the drawing, 
because that half of the building nearest to him must appear 
wider than the half that is farther off. If the centre is 
required of any rectangular parallelogram, it is found by 
Fig. 18. ruling two lines from its opposite angles, which are 
called diagonal lines (Fig. 18), the intersection of 
which denotes the centre of the figure. So in per- 
spective, — the space contained by the lines a, c, e, j, 
is a rectangular parallelogram in perspective ; and if from 
the opposite points, where these lines join, as from 4 to 1 and 
from 3 to 2, the diagonal lines L and M are drawn, the point 
where they intersect at 7 is its perspective centre,* and the 
point of the gable .must be drawn directly over it ; to do which 
the student must draw a perpendicular line n through this. 
point 7 above the line c ; and at some point on this line the 
lines forming the sides of the gable must meet. In order to 
determine the height of the point of the gable^the student 
must continue the line a above the point 1. This line being 
the nearest perpendicular line, is the most convenient foi 
finding the height of all objects on either side of the house. 
Let us suppose the height of the point of the gable to be five 
feet above the line c ; this five feet must be set upon the line 
A, above the point 1. The student must therefore put on 
this line one-fourth of its length, as at 8, and from it (the 

* This mode of finding the perspecUTe centre of a parallelogram by 
diagonal lines is eminently useful in sketching from nature; it often 
obviates the necessity for a great many points and lines that would other- 
wise be needed. The student will do well to bear it in mind. 
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point 8) rule a line o to the vanishing point o, whore this 
line intersects the line if is the perspective position of the 
point of the gahle, to which, from the points 1 and 3, draw 
the lines p and q, which complete the drawing of the left 
side of the bnilding. 

The student is here shown the method of finding the exact 
perspective height of the point of the gable ; but in sketching 
from nature it is quite sufficient to choose the point on the 
line N by the eye, and from it rule the lines p and q, — as 
whether it is a trifle higher or lower is of little importance. 

The mode used for finding the position and width of the 
windows, is similar to that for drawing the panels and frame- 
work of the door, in Fig. 2, Plate I. From the point 1 a 
horizontal line R must be drawn, to represent the geometrical 
length of the lino D in the perspective drawing ; * and on this 
line must be measured off at each end the distance of each 
window from the side of the house, as at 10 and 13, and 
from each of these points the width of each window, as at 
1 1 and 1 2. From 9, the extremity of this line r, a line must 
be drawn through the point 5, till it meet the horizonial line 
at s ; which point forms the point of distance, by which the 
width of all objects on the right side of the house is deter- 
mined. From each of the points on the line r, viz. 10, 11, 
12, 13, a line must be drawn to the point of distance, s; and 
where these lines intersect the line d (which represents r in 
perspective) they delsignate the perspective positions of these 
points, from each of which a perpendicular line, as 14, 15, 
16, 17, must be drawn, till it touch the bottom line, K, of the 
building. The space between a and 14 represents the per- 

* It is immaterial to what length the line r is drawn, so that it 
be longer than the line d. The student must be aware that n, being 
the geometrical line represented in perspective by the line d, must 
necessarily be the longest. If the line r were lengthened so as to bring 
the point 9 further to the right, but keeping the distances and width 
of the windows in their relative proportions, the point of distance would 
be further to the left, but the intersections on the line d would be the 
same. 
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spectiye distance between the side of the house and the first 
window; that between 14 and 15, the perspective width of 
the tirst window; from 15 to 16 is the perspective width of 
the space between the two windows ; from 16 to 17 the per- 
spective width of the second window ; and from 17 to the 
line F the perspective width of the space between the last 
window and the feirther side of the house. It now only re- 
mains to determine the height of the windows, and their 
respective distances from the top and bottom lines of the 
building. Let us suppose that the upper window is one foot 
below the line d, and that the window is four feet high ; a 
twentieth part (one foot) must be marked off on the line a 
below 1, as at 18, which will be the geometrical distance of 
the top of the window from the roof, and below this one-fifth 
of the line a (four feet), as at 19, which will be the geome- 
trical height of the windows, and from each of these points 
a line must be drawn to the vanishing point H. Where the 
line drawn from IS passes between the lines 14 and 15, and 
16 and 17, it gives the perspective drawing of the top of each 
of the upper windows ; and where the line drawn from 19 
passes between the same lines, 14, 15, and 16, 17, it gives 
the perspective drawing of the bottom lines of the upper 
windows. Supposing the lower windows to be of the same 
height as the upper ones, and that they are three feet from 
the ground, these distances must be placed on the line a ; 
that is to say, from the bottom, 2, of the line a, must be set 
up three-twentieths of its length (three feet), as at 20, and 
above that one- fifth of the length of a (four feet), as at 21. 
From each of these points, 20, 21, a line must be drawn to 
the vanishing point H ; and where these lines pass between 
the lines 14, 15, and 16, 17, they give the perspective draw- 
ing of the top and bottom lines of the lower windows.* 

* The student should now draw in with a pen the strong linesi leaving 
the remaining lines, as weU as the letters and figures, in pencili and care- 
fully preserve his drawings, as he will find them always useful, and towards 
the end of the work they may save him much time and tronbla. 
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It is hardly necessary to tell the student, that the dark 
lines in the plates represent only the ohject to he drawn, and 
that the faint lines are those used for finding the correct per- 
spective. In the foregoing example, on the right side of the 
drawing, the student is made to comprehend a mode for 
finding the perspective distance and size of any ohject on the 
face of a huilding: the forms chosen — the windows — are 
rectangular figures, as heing the most simple ; but the posi- 
tion and size of any object, whatever may be its form, can 
be ascertained by the same rule. In our progress we 
shall endeavour to render intelligible the mode of putting 
a variety of forms into perspective; but, like everything 
else, it is necessary to proceed step by step, and to thoroughly 
understand one problem before proceeding to another. 

On the left side of the building the student is made to 
comprehend a mode for putting a pointed roof or gable in 
perspective ; and, simple as it is, it is surprising the number 
of errors constantly committed by the neglect of its use. 
The author has seen many paintings where the artist, from 
mere carelessness, has brought the point of the gable nearer 
to the line represented by ▲ than to the side represented by 
E, which is most offensive to the eye. Many of the Dutch 
and Flemish paintings show a great deficiency in perspective 
drawing ; apd the great Teniers, notwithstanding his beautiful 
representations of still-life, sadly outrages perspective in some 
of his out-of-door scenes.* 

Problem II. — In the foregoing example, the mode for 
finding a point of distance is given upon a line above the 
horizontal line : but many instances occur in drawing per- 
spective where all the lines are below the horizon ; as, for 
instance, a chess-board placed on a table, where, even in a 
sitting position, every line must be below the eye, or the 

* There is an entertaining print by Hogarth, the title of which I do not 
recollect, that would amuse, and at the same time be useful to the young 
reader: in it he has outraged perspective as much as possible. The 
(tudent would do well to examine it and find out its errors. 
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squares on it could not be seen. The student should place a 
chess-board before him, so as to view it in the same position 
as that represented in the plate. He must first sketch, to 
the best of his judgment, the square of the board a, b, c, b.* 
The line a must be drawn oyer with a rule, to make it per- 
fectly straight ; and parallel to it, at the distance the eye is 
above the board, a long line, e, must be drawn across the 
picture to represent the horizontal line. From the point 1 — 
the nearest left-hand comer — ^in the direction of the sketched 
line B, draw a line till it touch the horizontal line e at f, 
which will be the vanishing point. From the point 2 — ^the 
nearest right-hand comer of the board — a line must also be 
drawn to the vanishing poiht f. These two lines, b and d, 
represent the perspective inclinations towards the vanishing 
point of the two sides of the chess-board ; and the student 
will perceive how easily the two sketched lines are corrected. 
At the distance of from a to c, and parallel to a, a line must 
be drawn between b and d, to touch them at the points 3 
and 4. The lines a, b, o, d, represent the outer lines of the 
chess-board in perspective. In order to regulate the perspec- 
tive widths of the squares, which gradually diminish from the 
line A to c, it is necessary to find a point of distance. The chess- 
board being a square, the student will understand that the 
line B, between 1 and 3, is the perspective length of the 
line A, between 1 and 2. If the student then mle a line 
from the point 2, making it pass through the point 3, and 
continue it up to the horizontal line, the point g, where it 
touches, will be the point of distance, and will regulate the 
perspective lengths of the squares on the line B.t The line 

* The dotted Imes represent a sketch of the square of the chess- 
board, as it might be made by a beginner, to show with what facility a 
very indifferent sketch may be corrected by role. 

t It is immaterial whether the line b or the line d, each of which 
represents the perspective length of a, be taken for finding the perspec- 
tive distances of the squares. If the stadent measure off to the right of 
the point 2 a space equal to the line a, between 1 and 2, and from its 
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A uiasi now be diyided into eight parts ; and from each 0/ 
the points of division, yiz. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, a line must 
be drawn to the vanishing point f. These lines represent 
the gradually decreasing width of the squares from a to c. 
From each of these points — 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 — ^a line 
must be drawn to the point of distance, q ; and where these 
lines intersect the line b, at the points a, &, c, dy «, /, ^, thej 
represent the gradual decreasing length of each square from 
A to a From each of these points of intersection, a, 5, c, &c. 
a line parallel to the line A must be drawn till it meet the 
line D ; and these lines, by their intersections with those drawn 
from the points 1, 2, 3, &c., give the perspective representa> 
tion of the whole 64 squares of the chess-board. The alter- 
nate squares are slightly shaded, to make the figure perfectly 
intelligible to the juvenile student. 

Here let it be understood, that when the four sides of the 
square, a, b, c, d, are put in perspective, if, in order to find a 
point of distance, a .line had been ruled from the point 1 
through the point 4, the point at which that line would touch 
the horizontal line would give a point of distance that would 
have produced the same result ; observing, that in this case 
the points of intersection, a, 5, c, J, &c., would have come on 
the line d instead of the line b. 

Problem III. — The student, in drawing this figure, 
must, according to the explanations given in Problem I., 
draw the nearest house, so far as it is described, up to the 
lines lettered to (^ and figured to 8^; observiug that, with a 
view of exercising his ingenuity, the gable end is on the 
opposite side, — ^the letters and figures up to (i and 8 referring 
to similar lines in Problem I. 

In* order to determine the perspective width of the second 

eztremityi h, rule a line to the point of distance, it will intersect the line 
c at 4, the point determining the length of the line D by means of the hori^ 
zontal line drawn from the point 3 of the line b. 

* It must be understood that the description here commenced, an/ 
eontinned to the end of this and the following paragraph, is not the 
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aud third bouses, the same means might be used as employed 
for determining the position and width of the windows in 
Problem I. ; that is, a horizontal line might be drawn to the 
right of the point 1, the top of the line A, and from any part 
of the horisontal line to the left of the line e a point might 
be chosen as a point of distance ; and from it a line drawn 
through the point 3 till it meet this horizontal line, would 
give the geometrical width of the house between its point of 
contact and the point 1. If two similar spaces were mea- 
sured off on this line to the right, to represent the geometri- 
cal width of the second and third houses, and from each of 
the points of division a line were drawn to the point of dis- 
tance, where these lines intersect the line o would be the 
perspective widths of the second and third cottages. If the 
reader has thoroughly understood the First Problem, he would 
now have no difficulty in putting the gables to these two 
further houses, on the same principles as those used for 
drawing the first : but the author, in a long experience of 
teaching, has found so frequently that in the slightest varia- 
tion in the application of a rule the juvenile student is apt to 
get bewildered, that, at the risk of being thought tedious, he 
will repeat the mode necessary for proceeding. 

^rom each of the points of intersection on the line c, that 
determine the perspective widths of the second and third 
cottages, a perpendicular line should be drawn down to meet 
the line J ; and these two lines, with the portions of the lines 
c and J lying between them, would represent the rectangular 
parallelograms of the second and third cottages, answering 
to that contained by the lines a, c, e, j, of the first. In each 
of these perspective parallelograms two diagonal lines should 

Jescription of the mode by which the gables in this representation are 
drawn. It is given in order to impress on the mind of the reader what 
ne has already done, and to accustom him to comprehend pertpective 
drawing by general description. The student would do well, howerer, 
to draw the problem on a separate sheet, according to the description 
here given. 
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be drawn, corresponding with the lines l and m in the first ; 
and from their points of intersection two perpendicular lines 
should be drawn to touch the line o, similar to the line n 
drawn from the point 7 to 9. The line o ruled from the 
point 8 to the vanishing point o fixes the height of the first 
gable ; and as it is supposed that all three of the gables are 
of the same height, the line o would also determine the 
height of the gables of the second and third cottages : so that 
where the line o would meet the perpendicular lines just 
drawn, would be the points where the two sides of the gable 
must meet. From each of these points to the top of the per- 
pendicular lines right and left (corresponding to the points 1 
and 3 of the first gable) draw the sides of the gables, corre- 
sponding to the lines p and q of the first; and in a similar 
manner any number of cottages with gables may be con« 
tinned on. 

Where many gables follow in succession, as in a long row 
of houses with gable ends, or with garret or other windows 
having pointed tops, there is a rule for putting them in per- 
spective much more simple than the foregoing, the use of 
which, with a little extra attention, the student will fully 
comprehend. Let us suppose that on some part of the front 
of each of these cottages was fixed a dock-dial, and let us 
further suppose the time madj^d upon each dial to be a quar- ' *' 
ter to twelve » the hour-hanu of the dial would then be per- "^ 
pendicular, (or so nearly so, that, for the sake of our lesson, / 
we must grant it to be perpendicular,) and the minute-hand 
in a horizontal position. To represent a series of dials with 
the hands in this position would not require any additional 
points, because the hour-^hands, being perpendicular, would 
be parallel to the other perpendicular lines on the face of the 
building; and the minute-hands, being horizontal, would be 
drawn to the same vanishing point as the other horizontal 
lines on the face of the building : but if, instead of the hands 
of the dials indicating the time a quarter to twelve^ they stood 
at ten minutes to five, they would then be at an angle both 
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with the horizontal and perpendicular lines of the building. 
It has been already remarked, that all lines that are geome-^ 
trxcally parallel are drawn in perspective to the same vanish- 
ing point. Now if the hands of all these dials stand precisely 
at ten minutes to five, all the minute-hands must be parallel 
to each other, and all the hour-hands must also be parallel, 
and certain points must be found by which the directions of 
the lines representing these hands may be drawn. The 
minute-hands of the dials pointing to the figure ten, the 
lines representing them must necessarily run upwards from 
the horizontal line, and some point must be found to repre- 
sent them above it ; but where, on the contrary, they point to 
the figure five, they would run downwards, and some point 
must be found to represent them below the horizontal line. 
These points are to be found on a line perpendicular to the 
horizontal line, either above or below it, and passing through 
the vanishing point. 

As it would be with the hands of a series of dials just 
described, so is it with the lines corresponding with p and q 
in a series of gables, these lines being at an angle both with 
the perpendicular and horizontal lines of the building and 
with each other. By finding the respective vanishing points 
for these two lines, the student will not only be enabled to 
find the perspective directions for an infinite number of 
gables, but in drawing them they determine the perspective 
width of each building. 

To proceed with the drawing, which we left with the first 
house completed, as in Problem I. to the letter q and figure 8. 
Through the vanishing point G a long line r must be drawn 
perpendicular to the horizontal line, above and below it ; and 
the line p of the first gable must be continued upwards till it 
meet the line r at s, which will be the vanishing point for 
all the lines forming the left sides of the gables ; all of which 
lines the student is aware are geometrically parallel. The 
line Q, the second line of the first gable, must then be con- 
tinued downwaxdjs till it meet the line r at t, which will be 
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the yanishing point for all tlie lines forming the right sides 
of the gables. From the point 3 a line must be drawn to 
the vanishing point s, which will give the perspective direc- 
tion of the first line of the second gable : and where this line 
at 10 intersects the line o (which drawn from the point 8 
regulates the height of each gable), it determines the point 
where the two lines of the second gable meet ; and from it 
a line must be drawn to the vanishing point t, which gives 
the perspective direction of the second line of the second 
gable. Where this line intersects the line c, which gives the 
perspective height of all the lines from which the lines of the 
gables are drawn, it determines the perspective width of the 
second cottage, and from it the third gable is drawn pre- 
cisely as was the second from the point 3. By the same 
process a fourth, fifth, or more gables may be drawn, at the 
will of the artist; the three given are quite sufficient to 
enable the student to comprehend the rule. But one of the 
most important features of this mode of representing the 
gable^ is the facility and accuracy with which the perspec- 
tive direction of the sloping line of the roof from the point 5 
on F is drawn. It is a common error to draw this further 
line v parallel to the line p; but the student will readily 
perceive, from the example before him, as also by looking at 
nature, the inaccuracy of so doing — the further line v sloping 
much more than the line p. From the point 9, the point of 
the first gable, draw the line v to the vanishing point H ; 
this gives the perspective direction of the upper line of the 
roof : then from the point 5 draw the line v to the vanishing 
point s ; and where this line intersects the line n at 1 1 is a 
point corresponding to the point 9 on the line p. From each 
of the points pf the second and third gables a line must be 
drawn to the vanishing point H, to give the direction of the 
upper lines of the roofs of the respective -cottages, which 
completes the drawing. These additional points, s and t, 
are found to be valuable in various ways, as will be shown 
in our progress onward : they greatly facilitate the finding, 

o 2 
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tHe positions of chimneys or windows on sloping roofs 
of houses, of towers or soires on the sloping roofs of 
churches, &c. 

The student will perceive that diagonal lines are put on 
the gahle end of each cottage, and that perpendicular lines 
have been drawn from their points of intersection (the per- 
spective centres of each gable end). This is done to demon- 
strate to the student that the mode of finding the points of 
the gables by means of the two vanishing points s and t 
produces the same result as that of finding them by means 
of the diagonal lines ; the perpendicular lines drawn from 
the intersections of the diagonals passing directly through 
the points of the gables found by the yanishiug points s 
and T. 

Problem IY. — In a note in a former part of this work 
we drew the attention of the student to the advantage he 
would find from using the diagonal lines. In sketching from 
nature, it is rarely possible— neither is it necessary — to have 
the actual measurement of the objects to be represented; 
most of the relative proportions of one object with another 
must depend on the eye of the artist ; but if the position and 
form of any one object be carefully drawn on on9 part of the 
&ce of a building, the position and form of any similar object 
in a corresponding part may be found by means of the diago- 
nal lines. The skeleton of the house is drawn in the same 
manner as in the last problem and Prob. I. For the advan- 
tage of having the references distinct, the figure is drawn 
rather larger ; in consequence of which the yanishing points 
are out of the picture, but they are referred to in the first 
and third problems as o and h ; and the student in making 
his drawing must necessarily have them. The points to 
which the figures referred in the former problems, being un- 
necessary for our present purpose, are not marked ; and the 
references by figures here given relate only to the new rule 
about to be explained. 

The student must firsts as before described (Prob. I.) 
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draw all the lines of the house, with their letters A b, &c. 
for reference, up to the letter q, marking the respective 
vanishing points of each side, a and h. This done, he 
must sketch the position and size of the first window on the 
gable end of the house, and then with his T square draw 
correctly the lines 1 and 2, carrying them a little above and 
below the lines he has sketched for the top and bottom of 
the window. Now in order to get the relative distance of 
the second window from the line e that the first window is 
from the line A, it is necessary, from the point 3, where the 
line 1 intersects the diagonal line L, to draw a line to the 
vanishing point a. This line intersects the other diagonal 
line M at 4 : and through this point of intersection 4 draw a 
perpendicular line 5. The point 4 on the diagonal M cor- 
responds with the point 3 on the diagonal L, and the line 5 
drawn through it is at the same relative distance from the 
line E that the line 1 of the first window is from the line A. 
To find the relative perspective width of the second window, 
from the point 6, where the line 2 of the first window inter- 
sects the diagonal l, another line must be drawn to the 
vanishing point o : and the point where it intersects the dia- 
gonal M at 7 corresponds with the point 6 on the diagonal L ; 
through this point 7 another perpendicular line (8) must be 
drawn, which corresponds with the line 2 of the first window, 
and the space between the lines 5 and 8 represents, relatively 
to its perspective distance, the same as that between the lines 
1 and 2. The ruler must now be placed on the line 1, at that 
point denoting the top line of the window, as a 9, and from 
it a line must be ruled to the vanishing point o : this will 
correct the original sketched line of the first window; and 
when it passes between the lines 8 and 5 it will represent the 
top line of the second window. The ruler must now be 
placed at the point on the line 1, that denotes the position 
of the bottom line of the window ; and from that point a line 
drawn to the vanishing point a will give, where it passes be- 
tween, the lines 1 and 2, the bottom line of the first window 
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and where it passes between the lines 8 and 5, the bottom 
line of the second. 

In the first window, just drawn, the perpendicular lines 
forming the sides intersect the diagonal line l, as at 3 and 
6 ; and consequently the corresponding points on the diagonal 
line M are found easily, by ruling at once from these points 
to the vanishing point g. But it happens sometimes that 
the windows are so situated on the face of a building, that 
their sides neither intersect nor touch the diagonal lines. In 
order to point out the mode of proceeding when the windows 
are so situated, we will take the other side of the building. 
We will suppose a window to be in the situation of that 
represented in the engraving near the line a, between that 
line and f : this being sketched, the diagonal lines w and 
X must be drawn. The student will here perceive that neither 
of the upright lines of this window touch the diagonal lines ; 
the student must therefore with his T square, continue them 
upwards till they meet the diagonal line x at the points 11 
and 12, and from each of these points draw a line to the 
vanishing point H. Where the upper line intersects the 
diagonal line w at 13, is a point corresponding with the point 
1 1 on the diagonal line x ; and where the lower line intersects 
the diagonal line w at 14, is the point corresponding with the 
point 12 on the diagonal line x. From each of these points 
(13 and 14; a perpendicular line must be drawn downwards; 
and the space between these two lines represents the perspec- 
tive width of the second window, at its perspective distance 
from the line f, corresponding with the distance of the first 
window, from the line A. The upper and lower lines of the 
second window are found, as on the other side of the house, 
by continuing the lines of the top and bottom of the first 
window to the vanishing point H. 

Let us now suppose that on the roof there are two garret 
windows, situated immediately over the two windows just 
drawn, of the same width, and each window having a pointed 
roof. To find their width and position, the upright lines of 
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tho windows just drawn must be continued up through the 
line D, which will form their sides. Let any point on the 
nearest of these upright lines be chosen, as at 15, to fix their 
height (the mode for getting a fixed height would be the 
same as that explained for getting the height of the gables, 
Problem I. 8, o), and from it rule a line to the yanishing 
point H ; this, crossing the upright lines already drawn, will 
giye the rectangular parallelograms of the garret windows 
in perspective : and as there are only two garret windows, 
and consequently only two pointed roofs, to be drawn, the 
readiest way will be to find the situation of the points by 
raising perpendicular lines from the intersection of the dia 
gonal lines of each parallelogram. The pointed roofs of these 
two windows are here drawn, and the lines used for finding 
them left; but it would be quite superfluous again to go 
over the explauation of drawing them. In order to find the 
side of the Qrst garret window, it is necessary first to draw a 
line from the point of the gable to the vanishing point o, as 
also from the point 15 to the same vanishing point, which 
lines will represent the perspective direction of the upper and 
lower lines of the roof of the garret window, — and which, the 
student must understand, in the real object are parallel to 
the horizontal lines on the gable side of the house. To find 
the points where these two lines terminate on the roof of the 
house, will require a little attention : the rule is similar to 
that employed for finding the directions of the gable in 
Problem III. The student must first find the vanishing 
point for . the line p of the gable of the house. The lines of 
each of the sides of these windows, where they touch the 
roof, are in reality parallel to the line p of the gable (because 
the whole side of the roof is a uniform slope), and must con- 
sequently vanish to the same point ; therefore, from the point 
16, where the upright line of the window touches the lower 
line of the roof of the house, a line must be drawn to the 
vanishing point s ; and where this line intersects that drawn 
from the point 15 to the vanishing point Q at 17^ is the point 
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marking the spot^where the lower line of the roof of the gaxret 
window touches the sloping roof of the house. To find the 
point where the upper line of the roof of the garret window 
touches the sloping roof of the house, is a little complicated ; 
and to render it quite clear, an additional figure is introduced. 
Fig. 2 is drawn up to the point marked 17 of Fig. 1. The 
window here drawn contains the lines of both sides* as if it 
were transparent. The student will obserye that the point of 
the front of the gable comes directly on a line, exactly mid- 
way (perspectively) between the two sides ; consequently, the 
point at the back must come on a line midway between the 
sloping lines on the roof forming the two sides; from the 
points 3 and 1, two lines haye been drawn towards the van- 
ishing point s. Where the line drawn from the point 3 
meets the line drawn from the point of the gable 5 to the 
vanishing point o at 6, is the point where the two sides of 
the roof join ; and a line drawn from the point 6 to 4 will 
complete the drawing of the first garret window. The student 
will observe, that where the line drawn from the point 1 to 
the vanishing point s intersects the line drawn from the 
point 7 to the vanishing point g at 8, the lines forming the 
triangle 1, 7, 8, represent the ferther side of the window, and 
correspond with the lines forming the triangle 2, 9, 4, the 
near side; the lines forming the triangle 4, 8, 6, represent 
the form of the gable on the sloping roof of the house, and 
correspond with the lines forming the triangle 7, 5, 9. The 
garret windows in the drawing (Fig. 1) must now be com- 
pleted, in the manner described in Fig. 2 ; and the highest 
line of the roof of the house, u, with the extreme line of the 
slope, V, drawn to their respective points, as in the preceding 
problem (III.) ; and this figure will be finished. 

The rules given in this and the preceding plate will be 
found useful for drawing the divisions of tiles or slates on 
the roof. In Fig. 3, that portion only of the drawing of the 
house is introduced necessary for the purpose. The lines 
A, 0, D, F, p, V, V, are drawn as before described. From 
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tbe point of the gable a horizontal line must be drawn to the 
left, to represent the geometrical length of the perspective 
line u ; this geometrical line must be divided into as many 
equal parts as there are tiles in each row, and a point of dis- 
tance found, to give the perspective positions of these several 
divisions on the line v. These being found, a line must be 
drawn through each from the vanishing point s to the line D, 
which will give the correct perspective direction of the divi - 
sions of the tiles or slates. From the point a, a horizontal 
line must be drawn to the right, to represent the geometrical 
length of the near half of the line c ; and this geometrical 
line must be divided into as many equal parts as there are 
rows of tiles on the roof, and a point of distance found to get 
the perspective positions of these points on the near half of 
the line c. These divisions, however, are required on the 
line p, and from each point of intersection on c a perpendi- 
cular must be drawn till it touch the line p, and from each 
point of contact a line must be drawn to the vanishing point 
H, which, by their intersections with the lines drawn between 
u and D, give the relative forms and positions of the different 
tiles ; as the lines crossing each other in Prob. II. represent 
the 64 squares of the chess-board. The tiles may be of various 
forms ; but we do not attempt to do more at present than 
point out the mode of finding the perspective distances. The 
student may easily, on these, draw any form of tile that may 
happen to have been used, as in the example just given. 

The rules employed in this problem will be found ex- 
tremely useful ; the positions of all the objects in Fig. 1 are 
found without the necessity for using a point of distance, the 
diagonal lines answering for that purpose : they produce 
equal correctness, and save time and labour. The rule for 
finding the triangle 8, 6, 4, in Fig. 2, will be found useful 
in drawing roofs of buildings, where the pointed ends slope 
back as well as the sides ; a mode of construction very com- 
mon in old buildings, especially abroad, and not unfrequently 
met with in the roofs of country churohes. 

08 
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Before proceeding to the following pages, the author 
strongly recommends the student to choose certain familiar 
articles composed of straight lines, and endeavour to put 
them in perspectiye, according to the rules already explained. 



CHAPTER III. 

It is now necessary to adyance a step farther. We trust the 
directions for drawing the foregoing problems will be found 
sufficiently clear to enable the young student to draw the 
superficies of any object of simple form represented by 
straight lines : thicknesses, such as the width of objects, 
like windows, doors, &c., have been purposely omitted in 
the preceding problems. The rules for drawing these 
thicknesses are the same as those employed in drawing the 
superficial forms, but demand a considerable number of 
additional lines; these would tend seriously to embarrass 
tbe student, from their complication : it is therefore thought 
adyisable to postpone this portion of our work, till the reader, 
by gradually accustoming himself to this mechanical draw- 
ing, will be less liable to become perplexed with a multi- 
plicity of lines. We will therefore proceed with some rules 
necessary for drawing curves in perspective; and, as the 
most simple, we will commence with the circle. 

Let us suppose that a series of semicircular arches were to 
be drawn in perspective. We trust that the reader has so 
far profited by the foregoing examples, that he would have 
no difficulty in finding the width of each arch, the width of 
each column, pilaster, or pier between the arches, and their 
gradations of height. All this can be accomplished by the 
use of a common ruler, because it can be done by means of 
straight lines : but no ruler has yet been invented that will 
enable the student to draw the changes of forms taken by 
ourves in perspectiye. The mode of proceeding is, first to 
draw geometrically the curve intended to be represented in 
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perspectiye, and throngli this geometrical figure to draw in 
certain directions varions straight lines, that shall intersect 
or touch one another in certain points of the curye ; to put 
these straight lines in perspective which will change the 
relative positions of the various points, and through them, 
hy hand, to draw the curve in perspective. In this Fig. 19. 
diagram (Fig. 19) for instance, we have a circle TT^ 
drawn ; and in order to find certain points in this 
circle, that will enable us to put it in perspective, 
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it is enclosed in a square ; and the student will perceive that 
the circle touches at four points of this square, exactly at the 
points of contact of the two cross lines. Nothing can be 
more simple than to put the six straight lines of this diagram 
in perspective ; which, when done, would furnish four points 
through which the curve line forming the circle in perspec- 
tive must be drawn. But four points are not found sufficient 
for the reptesentajbion of a circle in perspective; we must 
therefore find some additional points, by adding Fig« 20, 
to the straight lines already drawn, two diagonal 
lines (Fig. 20). The student will here observe that 
these diagonal lines intersect the line of the circle 
at four other points, exactly midway between those in the 
former diagram. Let us now proceed to construct the figure. 
Problem Y. — The student ought now, without assistance, 
to be able to put in perspective the square, the diagonal lines, 
and the perpendicular and horizontal lines that pass through 
the centre ; but that no error may by possibility occur, we 
will give him a little aid. First, below the ground line, ol 
any size^ that may be required, he must construct a geome- 
trical figure similar to the second diagram given in the 
preceding paragraph, and taking the upper line of the square 
of this diagram for his first line, draw the square in per- 
spective;* then from the opposite comers draw the two 
diagonal lines : from the point 1 draw a line to the vanishing 

* By referring to the drawing of the chess-board, Problem II., the 
tEkanner of drawing the square in perspective will be found. 
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point, and tkrongh the centre of the square (where the 
iiagonal lines intersect) draw a horizonual line across, from 
the line d to the line e, to the points 4 and 2 The student 
will here perceive that he has put in perspective the straight 
lines contained in the second diagram above, and found the 
four points contained in the first: viz. the points marked 
1, 2, 3, 4 of the geometrical drawing here given. It was 
observed, in the foregoing paragraph, that certain straight 
lines must be drawn, that shall intersect or touch one another 
at certain points of the curve, &c. Now the student will 
perceive that the diagonal lines drawn in the second diagram, 
though they intersect the line of the circle, have no points of 
intersection with any other straight lines, and that therefore 
these diagonal lines in the perspective drawing in this stage 
are quite useless: in order, therefore, to find the points 
where the diagonal lines intersect the circle, we must have 
two additional straight lines. In the square of the geome- 
trical drawing on each side, through the points where the 
diagonals intersect the circle, draw a line running from the 
top to the botjx)m line of the square, as the line A passing 
through the points 6 and 7, and touching the bottom line of 
the perspective square at 9, and the line b passing through 
the points 5 and 8, and touching the bottom line of the per- 
spective square at 10. From each of these points 9 and 3 
a line must be drawn to the vanishing point ; and where the 
line drawn from the point 9 intersects the first diagonal, it 
gives a point corresponding with the point 6 in the geome- 
trical drawing ; where it intersects the second diagonal line, 
it gives a point corresponding with the point 7* In like 
manner the line drawn to the vanishing point from the point 
10, at its intersections with the diagonal lines, gives two 
points corresponding with the points 5 and 8 of the geome- 
trical drawing. 

The perspective positions of the whole of the eight points 
being thus found, the student must carefully draw the curve 
to represent the circle, touching the points 1, 2^ 3, 4, and 
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passing through the points 5, 6, 7, 8. This mode is generally 
found sufficient for all ordinary purposes ; hut where circles 
are required to he drawn in perspective of very large di- 
mensions, more points of intersection may he found in the 
geometrical drawing : these do not at all increase the diffi- 
culty, on the contrary, the curve line is drawn with more 
ease and accuracy ; hut the multiplicity of lines would he apt 
to puzzle the student, and, as we hefore remarked, the fore- 
going is quite sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 

Let us suppose that the circle just drawn represents the 
spot on which a column is to he erected, and that a row of 
these columns is to he huilt; that the columns are to he 
distant from each other exactly their own width, and that 
the circle is marked on each spot where a column is to he 
erected. In jorder to represent this in perspective, it is first 
necessary to find a point of distance : this must he done hy 
the same rule employed in Problem II. (the finding the 
point o). The student must first find the proper distance for, 
and afterwards draw, the perspective square in which the 
circle is to he drawn. To find the distance, he must measure 
off on the ground line, and on the opposite side to wbere he 
has fixed his point of distance, two spaces of the width of the 
geometrical square; and from each point of division, 11 
and 12, a line must he drawn to the point of distance c. 
Where the line drawn from the point 11 intersects the line 
D at 13, it gives the perspective distance between the two 
circles; and where the line drawn from the point 12 inter- 
sects the line d at 14, tbe space between that point and the 
point 13 represents the left side of the square in perspective 
in which the second circle is to be drawn. From the points 
13 and 14 two horizontal lines must be drawn to touch the 
line E at the points 15 and 16. These two lines, with 
the portions of the lines d and e between their extremi- 
ties, form the four sides of the square in perspective in which 
the second circle is to be drawn. From the points 13 to 16 
and 14 to 15 draw two diagonal lines, and through their 
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points of intersection diaw a horizontal line between the 
lines D and e. The line running from the point 1 of the 
first square, in passing through the bottom and top lines of 
the second, gives the points corresponding to the points 
1 and 3 in the first. The line running from the point 9 of 
the first square, where it intersects the diagonals of the 
second, gives the points corresponding with the points 6 and 
7 of the first : in like manner, the line running from the 
point 10, at its intersections with the diagonal lines of the 
second square, gives the poin^iB corresponding with those 
marked 5 and 8 in the first ; and the horizontal line passing 
through the centre of the second square, gives, at its points 
of contact with the lines d and e, points corresponding with 
the points 4 and 2 in the first. The whole of the eight 
points being thus found in the second square, it remains only, 
as before described, to draw the curve line through them, 
which will represent the perspective position and form where 
the base of the second column is to be placed. By continuing 
in this manner, a third, fourth, or any number of circles may 
be drawn at their perspective distances : the^ two given are 
quite sufficient to illustrate the rule. 

It may here be well to remark, that every circle correctly 
drawn in perspective forms a perfect ellipse^ whether, from 
the position from which it is viewed, it appear broad or 
narrow. By those who understand perspective but imper- 
fectly, this is frequently denied: and their disbelief arises 
from their mistaking the middle horizontal line for the axis 
of the ellipse, whereas it simply divides the circle into its 
perspective halves. If all the lines serving to draw the curve 
were to be erased, and the curve left ; if its proper axis (a 
long straight line, that divides it longitudinally into two equal 
parts,) were to be found, it would show that the curve forms 
a true ellipse. 

Problem VL— By the application of the same rule as that 
explained in the foregoing problem, with a little variation 
in the manner of employing it, an arcade or sucoession of 
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arches may bo put in perspeotiye ; a small geometrical draw- 
ing (a d) or eleyation of which is placed at the side of the 
problem, and is drawn to a scale of one-fourth of the per- 
gpectiye drawing. 

Let the student first draw an elevation similar to the one 
in the plate, of one-fourth the size he intends to make his 
perspective drawing; and then let him draw the perpendi- 
cular line A by measurement from it, and at the supposed 
height of a figure (or his eye from the ground line) draw the 
horizontal line across his picture. To the best of the judg- 
ment of the artist, from the point 1 (the top of the line a) let 
him sketch the perspective inclination of the line b, and con- 
tinue it till it meet the horizontal line : the point at which it 

• touches will be the vanishing point. From the point 2 (the 

, bottom of the line a) the line o must also be drawn to the 
vanishing point. These two lines b and o represent the per- 
spective directions of the upper and lower lines of the struc- 
ture. The student will find, by reference to the geometrical 
drawing, that the height of each arch is three-quarters the 
height of the whole structure ; the width of each arch, one- 
fourth ; and tho width of each pier, between the arches, one- 
eighth of the lieight of the stxucture. If the student mark 
ofi*, on the line a, three-fourths of its length from the point 2, 
as at the point 3, it wiU mark the real geometrical height 

I of the arch ;r and from this point 3, if he rule a line, D, to the 
vanishing point, it will determine the height of the respective 
arches as they recede from him . The perspective distances-^ 
that is, the perspective width of the piers and arches — ^may be 

' found on the line b by the siune rule as that employed for 
finding the position and width of the windows in Problem I."* 
A long horizontal line (b) must be drawn from, and to the 

* They might be found with equal correctness on the line c, from the 
I ground line, by employing the rulo giyen in Problem II. for finding the 
squares of the chess-board. Two lines are drawn from similar distances 
[ on the ground line to those on the line b, to show that the points of inter- 
section are the same. 
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left of the point 1, to represent the geometrical line of the top 
of the structure, and on it must he marked the geometrical 
width of the several piers and arches ; as from 1 to 4, the 
geometrical width of the first pier (one-eighth of the line a) ; 
from 4 to 5, the width of the first arch (one-fourth of the 
line a). The student should now, if he were sketching from 
nature, draw lightly with his pencil the first arch hy eye, or 
mark, as at the point 6 (on b), the distance of the nearest 
side of the arch to the line A ; and through this point rule a 
line from the point 4 till it meet the horizontal line ; its point 
of contact will be the point of distance. From the point 5 a 
line must also be drawn to the point of distance, intersecting 
the line b at 7. These two points, 6 and 7, corresponding 
on the perspective line b with the points 4 and 5 on the 
geometrical line b, give the perspective width of the first 
pier and arch ; and from each of them a perpendicular line 
must be drawn till it meet the line c. These two lines cor- 
respond with the ' lines a and h in the elevation a b. 
The student will observe that the arches are all formed oi 
semicircles ; consequently, he will only have to construct 
semicircles for finding the points for the curve on the geo- 
metrical line E ; therefore on this line, placing one point of 
the compasses at 8, from the points 4 to 5 describe a half- 
circle ; from the points 4 and 5 draw upwards two perpendi- 
cular lines, and parallel to the line e, so as just to touch the 
top of the semicircle,* a line meeting the two perpendiculars 
at the points 9 and 10. The semicircle will thus be enclosed 
in a half-square. From the point 8 a line must be drawn to 
each of the corners 9 and 10 ; and through the points where 
these lines (which represent the upper halves of two diagonal 
lines) intersect the semicircle, two perpendicular lines must 
be drawn to touch the line E at 11 and 12 : if the student now 
draw a perpendicular line from tH point 8 till it meet the top 
of the semicircle, he will perceive, by comparing it with the 

* Straight lines touching a curve in this manner are called tangents. 
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pieceding problem, that he has drawn the upper half of the 
geometrical figure there represented for drawing a whole circle. 

The line d being that which regulates the height of the 
sereral arches, the points 13 and 14, given by the intersec- 
tions on it from the perpendicular lines drawn from 6 and 7, 
represent the perspective position of the points 9 and 10 of 
the geometrical drawing : the points 4 and 5 must now be 
found, for which purpose the geometrical height of the half- 
circle must be set on the line a below the point 8 (respresent- 
ing the height of the top of the arch), as at 15; and from this 
point rule a line to the vanishing point. Where this line 
intersects the perpendicular lines at 16 and 17, drawn from 
the points 6 and 7* are the points corresponding with 4 and 
5 of the goometrical drawing on e. To Hud the points 11, 
8, 12 on E in the perspective drawing, a line must be drawn 
from each of them to the distance point; and from their 
points of intersection on the line b, perpendicular lines must 
he drawn to the line f at 18, 19, 20, which are the perspec- 
tive positions of the points 11, 8, and 12. From the point 19 
to each of the corners 13 and 14 a line must be drawn, which 
will complete the perspective drawing of the straight lines 
in the geometrical figure erected on the line e. The curve 
must be drawn as in the former problem, through the points 
corresponding with those of the geometrical elevation. 

To continue the line of arches, another space of one-eighth 
of the line a must be measured off on the line e, for the 
width of the second pier, and beyond that a space of one- 
fourth of A, for the width of the second arch, as from 5 to 
21, and from 21 to 22. From these points, lines must be 
ruled to the point of distance, and the sides of the second 
arch (c d of the geometrical drawing) must be drawn on the 
perspective drawing, in the same manner as the sides a b oi 
the first arch. To find the points between 21 and 22 (23, 
24, 25), corresponding with the points 11, 8, and 12, between 
4 and 5, it is not necessary again to construct a geometrical 
figure, similar to the one for finding the points for the first 
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arch, because the space between 21 and 22 being exactly the 
same as that between 4 and 5, these corresponding points 
must come at precisely the same distance from each other, 
and may therefore be measured off with a pair of compasses, 
the points of the geometrical distances for the second arch 
(on e) corresponding with the points of the first, thus : 
T^> ih Tiy a^ t\* "^^^ mode of drawing the second and fol^ 
lowing arches in perspective is precisely similar to that em- 
ployed for drawing the first: in the example given, aU the lines 
necessary for drawing the second arch are introduced, but with- 
out the references. The three remaining arches are drawn, 
but the lines used for finding them are purposely omitted. 

There is another mode of applying this rule, equally correct, 
which it is desirable for the student to understand. The 
lines A, B, D, E, and F (Fig. 2) must be drawn as in the 
preceding example (Fig. 1). The lines d and f being drawn, 
the points 3 and 15 must have been found ; let that portion 
of the line a between the points 3 and 15 form the left side 
of a half-square, similar to the side 5, 10, of the one erected 
on the line E, Fig. 1, and upon this line construct a half- 
square of the same dimensions as that on e, and doscribe 
within it a semicircle. From the centre point draw to the 
two upper comers lines corresponding with the lines 8, 9, 
and 8, 10 ; and from the same centre point draw a perpen- 
dicular Jne to touch the top of the half-circle, and you will 
then have a geometrical figure similar to the upper half of 
the second diagram in the introduction to Part III. 

The variation in applying this rule consists in the mode of 
finding the points of intersection of the diagonal lines with 
the curve. In placing the geometrical drawing at the side 
of the line a, instead of on the line b, it is necessary for 
finding these points in perspective (marked a and b in Fig. 2), 
to draw through them a horizontal line to touch the side 
(as at <?), instead of two perpendicular lines to give the points 
at the bottom of the half-square ; and from this point «, a 
line 'o) must be drawn to the vanishing point. The points 
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13 and 14, and 16 and 17, are found as in Fig. 1 ; and the 
student must now find, by drawing a perpendicular line 
dividing the arch into its perspective halves,* the point cor- 
responding with the point 19 of Fig. 1, and from it draw a 
line to each of the points 13 and 14. The line g, where it 
intersects the diagonal lines of the half-square in perspective, 
will give the points corresponding to the points a 5 in the 
plan at the side, through which to draw the curve, and in its 
possage towards the vanishing point would give the corrc'* 
spending point for every arch. In the example here given, 
those lines only are used that are absolutely necessary for 
the explanation of the rule ; the student will do well to draw 
the whole figure with the five arches on this plan. 

Problem YII. — ^The reader has, doubtless, at one period 
or another, been in some place where he has seen a row of 
arches straight before him, such as the Burliugton Arcade, 
the side aisle of a church, &c. Let him suppose, then, that 
he is standing before a row of arches, and in such a position 
as that the point of sight (in this case, also the vanishing 
point,) be exactly in the middle, between the two sides of 
the arch. 

Fig. 1. The student must first draw the elevation of the 
first archway : this is so extremely simple, that it scarcely 
needs any directions. Having drawn the external lines, 
a, by c, the ground line, and the horizontal line, draw the 
sides of the archway a and b, up to the points 1 and 3 (from 
where the curve springs), and draw a horizontal line between 
these two points : from the centre of this line, at the point 5, 
with a pair of compasses describe a semicircle from the points 

* The student, it is to be hoped, recollects that the centre of any 
rectangular parallelogram in perspective is found by the intersection of 
its diagonal lines. The figures 6, 7, 13, 14, represent the four comers of 
a rectangular parallelogram in perspective, as do also the figures 13, 14, 
16, 17, and 6, 7, 16, 17. If the student, in any one of these, draw two 
diagonal lines, as from 7 to 13, and from 6 to 14, and through this point 
of intersection draw a perpendicular line to f, it will give the point (19) 
required. 
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1 and 3. From each of the points 1, 2, 3, 4, draw a line to the 
vanishing point.* The student must now on the line c (drawn 
from the point 1 to the vanishing point), mark the distance 
of the second arch from the first, as at 6, and from this point 
draw a perpendicular line till it touch the line d, at 7. From 
the line A, through the point 7, draw a horizontal line, till it 
touch the line B ; and from the point 8, where it intersects the 
line F, draw a perpendicular line to meet the line e at 9. The 
points 6, 7, 8, 9, are the points of the second archway, cor- 
responding with the points 1, 2, 3, 4 of the first. Draw a 
horizontal line between the points 6 and 9 ; and from the 
point 5 draw a line to the vanishing point : where this line 
intersects the line 6 to 9 just drawn, at 10, with a pair of 
compasses open to the distance of from 10 to 6, or 10 to 9, 
which are equal, describe another half-circle ; this completes 
the second archway. 

We will suppose the archways to be equidistant from each 
other, and that the distance between each is a space equal to 
from A to B. In order to find the relative distance the third 
arch appears from the second that the second appears from 
the first, we must find the point of distance, which may be 
found in a similar manner to that employed in the Problems 
II. and y. From the point 4, passing through the point 7, 
a line must be drawn till it meet the horizontal line; the 
point of contact is the point of distance. To the right hand, 
from the point 4, two spaces must be measured off on the 
ground line, each equal to the space between a and b, as at 11 
and 12 ; from each of these points a line must be ruled to the 
point of distance, and where they intersect the line d they 
give the points determining the perspective distances of the 
third from the second arch at 13, and the fourth from the 
third at 14. The mode of drawing the third archway is 
similar to that employed for the second, with this diflbrence 
only, that the perpendicular line must be drawn up from the 

* This point has already been settled to be placed midwaj between 
the two sides of the arch. 
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point 1 3 on D to tbe line c ; wbeieas tlie second arcli was 
commenced by drawing a perpendicular line down from tlie 
point 6 on to tHe line d. To draw the third archway, 
raise a perpendicular line from the point 13 till it meet the 
line c at 15 ; from 15 draw a horizontal line till it meet the 
line E at 16; from 16 draw down a perpendicular line to 
meet the line f at 17; draw a horizontal line between 15 and 
16, and from the point midway between them describe a 
third semicircle; this completes the third archway. The 
fourth i» drawn in a similar manner, commencing at the 
point 14 ; and a fifth, sixth, or indefinite number, may be con- 
tinued by the same rule. 

If, however, instead of being placed exactly in the middle, 
between the two sides a b of the archway, the spectator had 
placed himself a little on one side — as opposite the point 
marked o on the horizontal line, the arches would have had a 
very different appearance. Viewed from this position, more 
of the left side of the inner archways would be visible, 
and the right side of the first archway would entirely exclude 
the view of the right side of the inner ones. The appearance 
of the archways, as seen from this position, would be as 
represented in Fig. 2. 

In this example there are neither letters nor figures of 
reference : the mode of drawing it is exactly similar to that 
employed in Fig. 1, the position of the vanishing point only 
being altered. The student will observe that the right side 
of all the inner arches, is hidden by the firsts and that a por- 
tion only of their semicircles is seen ; nevertheless, it is best 
to complete each archway in the drawing, to insure correct- 
ness ; and this would be more necessary if it were drawn in 
oblique instead of parallel perspective. A few of the lines 
are \e% to assist the student in his drawing the figure. 
Fig. 3 we shall have to consider in a more advanced part 
of the work. 

Problem VIII. — In the introductory portion of this 
work^ it will be recollected that some observations were 
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made respecting ciroular objects ; and the various forms they 
took, according to the positions from which they were seen, 
was familiarly explained by the example of a common bowl. 
It has already been remarked, that all perspectiye represen- 
tations of circles form perfect ellipses;* but the width of 
these ellipses varies according to the distance the circalar 
form is placed above or below the eye of the spectator. To 
illustrate this, a column, composed of five distinct pieces, is 
chosen, and the spectator is supposed to view it from such a 
position as to bring the vanishing point (f) exactly in the 
centre of the column, and midway between the top and bot- 
tom. The student will understand that the joints of a circu- 
lar column are circular, like the top and bottom, and that the 
forms of the curves of the joints vary in appearance accord- 
ing to their distance above or below the eye of the spectator. 
The student will observe that the curve or ellipse a, the base 
of the column, from being at the greatest distance below the 
eye, is much broader than the curve b, representing the first 
joint ; that the second joint of the column c, from its being 
exactly level with the eye, forms only a straight line ; for if 
the student imagine, that instead of this joint he had before 
him a thin circular plate, from its being exactly level with 
his eye, it would be impossible to see either its upper or 
lower surface, and consequently could only be represented 
by a straight line. The curve D, from being the same 
height above the eye that the curve b is below it, forms 
a precisely similar ellipse; and, for the same reason, the 
ellipses a and e are also similar : this the student will readily 
perceive by turning the example upside down. The curves 
D and E, from being above the eye, show the upper half of 
the curve ; the curves b and a, from being below the eye, 
show the lower half. 

In order that the student may fully comprehend the draw 

* The only exception is where the curve comes, as in the joint c of 
this ^gfoxe, exactly on a leyel with the eye of the spectator, in which case 
St is represented by a straight line. 
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ing of this problem, let him cut five sqaare pieces of card, 
and draw on the face of each of them a figure similar to the 
diagram represented in the plate ; and through each card, at 
the points a, ft, <?, <?, and 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, pierce a hole, 
as also through the point at the centre. This done, let him 
place the cards one over another, so that the various points of 
each card shall lie under and over the corresponding points 
of the others. In this position of the cards, let him put a 
piece of stick or wire, the length of the column, through the 
centre holes, and separate the cards on this stick to an equal 
distance one from another, always keeping the corresponding 
points on the cards in the same relative position. If the 
student were now to put a straight piece of wire (a common 
knitting-needle will answer the purpose) through any one of 
the points of the top cards, and holding it perpendicular, 
were to push it downwards, it would pass through the 
corresponding holes in the four cards underneath. By 
dearly understanding this, the student will find his progress 
through the problem greatly facilitated. 

The student must first draw the square, and find the points 
in perspective, corresponding to the points in the diagram, 
for drawing the curve of the base of the column. This is 
fully explained in Problem V., with this slight variation, 
that the vanishing point in this drawing is placed in the 
middle of the object to be represented, instead of at the side : 
this done, he must letter and figure the several points to 
correspond with the letters and figures on the points in the 
diagram, as the points a, ft, c^ d, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

From the points d and c draw two perpendicular lines, a 
and H, each four times the height of the side of the square 
of the diagram, marking on each line the divisions of each 
fourth, as at the several points marked c and dy* and draw 

* The student must understand that the same figures and gmaU 
letters are employed as refierenoes for the corresponding points in each 
of the squares, and that the several squares, with their first line and the 
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a horizontal line between the lines o and h, from each point, 
c to dy up to the top. The first three of these horizontal 
lines, B, c, and d, represent the first line of the three squares 
in which the curves to represent the joints are to be drawn . 
the fourth line, B, represents the first line of the square in 
which the curve to represent the top of the column is to be 
drawn. From each of the points c d, the extremities of the 
lines B, D, E, a line must be drawn to the vanishing point f, 
as the lines j, K, l, m,'N, c* 

By reference to the cards, in the position before described, 
the student will perceive that the circles drawn on them are 
in a similar position to that of the top and bottom, and the 
three joints of the column; and that a perpendicular line 
passing through any one of the points, representing certain 
points in the circle on the top card, would pass through the 
corresponding points in the cards beneath. So is it in the 
perspective drawing ; the corresponding points in the several 
perspective squares lie exactly one over the other, and will 
be found by means of perpendicular lines. 

From the point a of the first square a, a perpendicular 
line p must be drawn till it meet the line J of the square b 
at a ; and from the point h of the square a, a perpendicular 
line R must be drawn till it meet the line k of the square e at 
h ; by drawing a horizontal line between these two points 
a and h (square e), the square E will be complete. The 
student must here understand that the several lines J, l, and 
N, drawn from the points d to the vanishing point, represent 
the perspective directions in each of the squares b, b, and 
e, of the line d — a of the diagram ; and that the line p is 
the perspective representation of the wire passing through 

carve drawn within them, are alike designated by their respective letters^ 

A| By Ct D, B. 

* The middle jdnt c being represented by a straight line, no points 
can be required on it. It will only be necessary to determine iti per* 
spective widCh, which will be dene in determining tlie width of the othflp 
corves. 
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the points a of tho cards : coiisequently, where the line p 
intersects the lines n, l, and j, it gives the perspectire posi- 
tions of the points a in the several squares b, d, and e. In 
like manner the lines k, m, o, running from the point e to 
the vanishing pointy represent the perspective directions in 
each of the squares of tlie line c — h of the diagram ; and the 
line R is the perspective representation of the wire passing 
through the several points ft of the cards : consequently, the 
points at which this line intersects the lines k, m, and o, are 
the perspective positions of the several points ft in the respec- 
tive squares B, D, and e. The student must now draw a 
horizontal line from the points a to ft, in each of the squares 
B and D ; and then, in each of the three squares b, d, e, he 
must draw the diagonal lines from the points dtohj and from 
a toe. 

From the point 7 (square a), the point designating the 
extremity of the perspective circle to the lefk, a perpendicular 
line s must be drawn till it meet the line J (square e) ; and 
from the point 3, the extremity of the perspective cirde on 
the rights a perpendicular line t must be drawn to meet the 
line K (square e). These lines s and t, represent the two 
sides of the column, and are the perspective delineation of the 
wires passing through the holes 7 and 3 of the cards : conse- 
quently, where the line s intersects the lines representing in 
perspective the line d — a of the diagram (those portions of the 
lines J, L, and n, between the letters d and a), it gives the 
perspective positions of the points 7 in the respective squares 
B, D, and E. In like manner, where the line t intersects 
those portions of the lines k, m, o, between the letters c and ft 
(representing the line of the diagram c — ft in perspective), it 
gives the perspective positions of the point 3 in the respective 
squares B, D, and £. 

The student must now, from the point 5 of the square a, 
draw a perpendicular line u, till it touch the top line of the 
square e ; and this line, from the spectator being placed 
exactly in the centre of the column, will answer for a per- 

PenpeeHoe, D 
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pendicular line that should be drawn from the point 1, square 
A, till it touch the further line of the square e. This line ir, 
then, represents in perspective the wires passing through tho 
holes 5 and 1 of the cards, and designates at its intersections 
on the first line of each square the point corresponding with 
the point 5 of the diagram ; and at its intersections with the 
further line of each square it designates the positions of 
the points corresponding with the points 1 of the diagram. 
The student will perceive that he has now, in each of 
the perspective squares, points for drawing the curves cor- 
responding with the points 1, 3, 5, 7 of the diagram ; he 
must now find the remaining points, 2, 4, 6, 8, in each of the 
squares. 

From the point 6 on the diagonal line (^—5, square A, a 
perpendicular line v must be drawn, till it touch the diago- 
nal line d — &, square, e. This line v represents in perspec- 
tive the wire passing through the holes 6 of the five cards ; 
and where it intersects the several diagonal lines d — by in 
the respective squares b, d, e, will be a point corresponding 
to the point 6 in the diagram. In like manner, from the point 
4 on the diagonal line o — a, square a, a perpendicular line x 
must be raised, till it meet the diagonal line c — a, square e. 
This line x representing the wire passing through the points 
4 of the cards, will give, at its intersections on each of the 
diagonal lines c — a, a point corresponding with the point 4 
on the diagram. Similar to the preceding perpendicular 
lines V and x, the two others, y and z, must be drawn from 
the points 8 and 2 on the diagonal lines e — a and d — by 
square a, to meet the corresponding diagonal lines c — a 
and d — 5, square E ; these will give the perspective repre- 
sentations of the wires passing through the holes 8 and 2 of 
the &Ye cards. Where the line y intersects the diagonal lines 
d — b of the several squares, will be found the points corre- 
sponding with the point 2 of the diagram ; and where the 
line z intersects the diagonal lines c— a of the several squares, 
will be the points corresponding with the point 8 of the 
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diagram. The whole of the perspective positions of the points 
of the diagram being found in each perspective square, the 
student, as in Piob. V., must draw the curve in each, through 
the several points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, which will complete 
the perspective drawing. 

This problem, though not difficult, requires attention, 
from its being a little more intricate than any preceding; 
but, with the assistance of the cards, the author thinks it 
barely possible for the intelligent student to fail understand- 
ing it. 

Problem IX. — In sketching from nature, the artist has 
frequently to represent, and in old buildings especially, doors, 
windows, arches, &c. of a pointed form, commonly called 
gothio arches, gothic windows, &c. The curves of these 
pointed arches are formed in geometrical drawing by the 
intersections of segments of circles. Fig. 
21. The pointed arch here drawn is Fig. 21. 

formed by the intersection of two semi- 
circles ; and by the rules already explained, 
the student would be able easily to put it 
in perspective ; as by putting the two semicircles in perspec- 
tive, their intersection would give the pointed arch, which 
would be in perspective also. But these pointed arches vary 
so much in their proportions, some being extremely obtuse, 
whilst others are very pointed, that it is better to give a 
general rule by which pointed arches of any form may be 
put in perspective. At the side of the problem, an elevation 
of the building to be put in perspective is drawn, represent- 
ing a gothic arched doorway, with a gothic window on each 
side ; and, like the elevation in Problem VI., it is drawn to 
the scale of one-fourth of the perspective drawing: the 
student will therefore bear in mind, that in making for his 
perspective drawing geometrical measurements, they are 
understood to mean four times the size of that given, and 
marked a d. 

The whole of this figure, with the exception of the curves 

d2 
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of the doorway and windows, must be drawn in a similar 
manner to Prob. VI. The line a must first be drawn ; and 
across the picture, at the height of the spectator's eye, the 
horizontal line; then the line b, the perspective top line of 
the building, to the horizontal line, to fix the vanishing point ; 
and from the bottom of the line a, a line c to the van- 
ishing point, for the perspective base-line of the building. 
The point 3 on a, the geometrical height of the pointed top 
of the windows, must next be marked, and from it the line 
D drawn to the vanishing point, to regulate their perspective 
height. The line e must next be drawn, and on it the geo- 
metrical widths of the doorway, windows, and spaces be- 
tween must be marked, as at a, 5, c, J, ^,/, gs ^ distance- 
point must next be found, to get the perspective positions of 
these points on the line b.* The distance-point having been 
found, and the perspective positions of the points a, 5, c^ dy 
^,/, g marked on the line b, draw from each of these points 
a perpendicular line till it touch the line c. 

On the line e, between the points a and 5, construct a 
geometrical figure of the arch of the first window. This is 
done by fixing one point of the compasses at the point a, 
and opening them till the other point touches the point h; 
describe upward the segment of a circle, and then chauging 
sides, and fixing the point of the compasses (at the same 
extension), at the point 5, describe another segment of a 
circle from the point a, till it join the one before drawn : this 
will ^ve the geometrical drawing of the arch. From the 
points a and b draw up two perpendicular lines, and, just 
touchiug the point of intersection of the arch, draw a hori- 
zontal line to meet them at the points 4 and 5. From the 

* Throughout this problem the student must constantly refer to 
Prob. VI. Although the figures and letters vary, in this, from those used 
in ihe sixth problem, still the principle is the same ; and it would occupy 
too much space to go over the same ground in every problem : moreover, 
by changing the references, and giving more general explanations, it will 
oblige the young student to exert his fistculties. 
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point of the arch draw down a perpendicular line to touch 
the line e at 6, and from the point 6 draw two lines to the 
corners 4 and 5. Through each of the points 7 and 8, where 
these lines intersect the curve lines, draw a perpendicular 
Hue to the line e, at 9 and 10, and a geometrical figure will 
be constructed, containing points that, put in perspective, 
will be a guide for drawing the curves. The perspective 
positions of the points 9, 6, 10 (on e) must be found on the 
line B, in a similar manner to the points 11, 8, 12, in Prob. 
YI. The line d, drawn from the point 3, regulates the per- 
spective height of the points of the arches ; and to find the 
perspective positions of the points from which the curves 
commence, their geometrical height must be marked on the 
line A, as at the point 1 1 ; and from this a line F must be 
drawn to the vanishing point : this line, where it intersects 
the perpendicular lines drawn from the points a and h (line 
b), gives the points corresponding to the points a and h of 
the geometrical drawing ; and where the line d intersects the 
same lines (drawn from a and 5, line b), it giyes the points 
corresponding to the points 4 and 5 of the geometrical draw- 
ing. The perspective points 9, 6, 10, on the line b, must 
now be carried down by perpendicular lines to the line p, 
and from the point 6 (on f) two lines must be drawn to the 
comers 4 and 5 : this completes the perspective drawing of 
the straight lines of the geometrical figure, and through the 
corresponding points the curve must be drawn. The point 
12 (the height of the bottom of the windows) must now be 
marked on a, and from it a line a drawn to the yanishing 
point: where this line a passes between the two perpendi- 
cular lines drawn from a and h (line b), representing the 
sides of the window, it giyes the perspectiye line of the 
bottom of the window* The farther window is drawn in a 
precisely similar manner to the nearer one, finding the geo- 
metrical points on the line e, between e and/. All the lines 
necessary for drawing this second window are shown, but 
without references. 
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The modo of drawing the doorway is similar to that used 
for representing the windows. The point 13, the geometrical 
height of the point of the arch, must be marked on a, and a 
line H drawn from it to the vanishing point, to fix its per- 
spective height, as the line D does that of the windows : 
and the point 14, the geometrical height of the points 
from which the curve lines commence, must also be marked 
on the line a, and from it a line J drawn to the vanish- 
ing pointy to determine their perspective height, as the line 
p does those for the points where the curves of the windows 
commence. 

The geometrical form of the arch of the doorway must 
now be drawn on the line E, between c and dy in a precisely 
similar manner to that of the window between a and 5, and 
the corresponding points found on the perspective drawing, 
between the lines h and j, as the points for the arch of the 
window were found between the lines d and p. 

The student must understand that these pointed arches, 
like the semicircular, ones in Fig. 2, Prob. VI., might be 
dmwn quite as correctly in perspective, by making the 
geometrical drawing of the arch at the side of the line a, 
between the points 3 and 11; observing, that the points 7 
and 8 (like the points a ft. Fig. 2, Prob. VI.) must be found 
by a horizontal line passing through them, instead of two 
perpendicular lines. The point that would thus be found, is 
represented at the point 15 on the line a ; and from it a line 
is drawn to the vanishing point, to show the student that the 
intersections through the points 7 and 8 are similar to those 
given by the intersections of the perpendicular lines. 

The points here given are usually found sufficient for 
drawing the curves of pointed arches ; but where great 
nicety is required, or the arches are very long and pointed, 
additional points of intersection may be chosen. Fig. 2 
represents a narrow pointed or lanciform arch, in which 
the points 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 represent the points found in 
the foregoing example; but other lines are here drawn, by 
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giving intersecting points* on the curve lines, as 6, 7, 8, 9. 
These additional lines the student would find no difiicultjr in 
putting in perspective. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Having led the student by degrees to represent in per 
spective various superficial forms, and we trust in a manner 
sufficiently explicit to enable him to dearly comprehend 
what he has gone through, we must now proceed to the 
representation of solids— or, in other words, to draw the 
objects with their thid^nesses. It was observed at p. 13, 
in reference to the first object put in perspective, the door, 
that its edge or thickness would have been seen, but that it 
was purposely omitted, to avoid embarrassing the student, 
at the commencement of his studies, with a complicity of 
lines. In Prob. I. (Chap. II.), four windows are drawn on 
the side of the house ; but they represent only the superficial 
form, or outer line, of the space to contain the window. We 
wiU therefore proceed, with this example, to point out the 
mode by which the width of the recesses of the windows is 
found ; and, to make the reference more clear, the figure is 
represented on a larger scale. The lines are drawn in the 
direction of the vanishing points ; but from our limited space 
the points are out of the picture. 

Problem X.-^The student must now take his drawing 
of the first problem ; and if he has followed the directions 
given in a note, in drawing it, he will have put in ink all 
the lines representing the object to be draton. If this is 
done,, he must rub out all the pencil lines, letters, and figures, 

* Horisontal lines, for getting the points of interseetioD, are here 
cmployedi as, from the narrow form of the arch, perpendicular lines would 
be more confused, especially in a perspective representation. 
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excepting tbe horizontal line, the vanishing points, and the 
point of distance. To proceed : — 

First, on. the left side of the line 1 of the upper and nearei 
window, take a point to mark the width of the recess by 
eye,* and through this point draw a perpendicular line 2 
from the top of the upper window to the bottom of the lower 
one. The upper window being considerably above the eye 
of the spectator, would cause the width of the recess to be 
seen below the top line, 3. To find this perspective width, 
a line must be drawn from the point 4 to the vanishing point 
o, to intersect the line 2 at 5 ; and through the point 5, in 
the direction from the vanishing point h, a line A must be 
drawn to meet the near line 6 of the window, at the point 7* 
This represents the width of the recess for the window at 
the top and right side, where only it could be visible to the 
spectator. 

In the first lower window, a line must also be drawn from 
the upper right-hand corner to the vanishing point o; and 
through tbe point where it intersects the line 2, a line must 
be drawn in the direction from the vanishing point H, to 
meet the line forming the left side of the window : this gives 
the perspective width of the recess at the top. From the 
upper part of this window being so much nearer to the 
horizontal line than that of the window above, the student 
will perceive how much narrower the recess appears. The 
bottom line of the lower window being below the eye, the 
width of the recess will be seen below, as well as above : from 
the lower right-hand comer of the under window, therefore, 
a line must also be drawn to the vanishing point o; and 
through its point of intersection with the line 2, a line must 
be drawn from the vanishing point h, to meet the left-hand 
line of the window ; which will complete the representation 

* It would be easy to find a line for getting the perspective width of 
the recesses corresponding with the line by which the width of the 
outer line of the windows was found ; but the mode here given is equally 
correct) and more simple* 
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of the thicknesses of the top, bottom, and side of the recess 
of the first lower window. The student will observe, that 
the upper and lower line of the under window being nearly 
equidistant from the horizontal line, the perspective width of 
the recess is nearly equal, above and below. 

To find the perspective width of the recess of the faorther 
upper window, the application of the rule is changed. In 
the first window, the width of the top of the recess is found 
from the line giving the width of the side ; in the farther 
window, the width of the side is found bv the line desig- 
nating the width of the top. 

The line a being continued through the farther window, 
denoting the perspective width of the recess above, a line 
must be drawn from the upper right-hand comer to the 
vanishing point a, and, from its point of intersection with 
the line a, a perpendicular line must be drawn down to the 
bottom line, which should be continued down through the 
lower window. This perpendicular line gives the width oi 
the recess at the side, and the line a gives it at the top. 
The width of the top, bottom, and side of the recess of 
the second lower window is found as in the first lower 
window. 

The rule here given for finding the width of these 
recesses, is applicable to all other objects represented by 
straight lines. Suppose the object required to be drawn in 
perspective was a church tower with battlements at the top, 
the perspective width of the battlements, and their distances 
one from another, would be found in a similar manner to 
the position and width of the windows in Problem I., from 
the lines r to p, and the width or thickness of them by the 
rule just given. Also the perspective width of doorways, 
&c. with their thicknesses, may be found in the same 
manner. 

Let us suppose that each of these windows contains nine 
panes of glass : they would, in addition to what is already 
drawn, require two perpendicular and two horizontal lines 

D 3 
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to completo the frame-work (Fig. 22), which would be 
Fig. 22. within the inner lines of the recess of the window. 
To find the perspective position of these lineis, 
it will be necessary to have all the four inner 
lines of the recess drawn in perspective : we mnst 



therefore continue our drawing as if the building were trans- 
parent. From each comer of the window a line must be 
drawn to the vanishing point, a (that from the corner 4 has 
already been drawn, to find the point 5 and line a); the 
line A must now be continued upwards till it meet the line b 
at 8 ; from the point 8 a perpendicular line must be drawn 
till it meet the line c at 9 ; from the point 9 draw a line to 
the vanishing point H, which will intersect the line d at 10, 
the same point at which the line d intersects the line 2. The 
lines between the points 8 and 9, 9 and 10, 10 and 5, and 5 
and 8, represent in perspective the inner parallelogram of 
the recess of the window, in which the framework is to be 
drawn. 

To avoid a confusion of lines and references, this figure 
of the window is drawn at the side, and marked Fig. 2. 
It is drawn of the same size, and the points are in the same 
relative position. 

The most simple and quickest mode of putting the lines 
of this framework in perspective, is, first, to draw a hori- 
zontal lino to the right of the point 8 (the top of the nearest 
line of the figure), and from the distance-point, through the 
point 5, draw a line to intersect it at 11. The space between 
8 and 11 here represents the geometrical length of the line 
8 — 5. Divide the line 8 — 11 into three equal parts (to 
represent the width of the three panes of glass), and get the 
perspective positions of their points of division on the line 
8 — 5, from each of which points draw a perpendicular line 
to the line 9 — 10. These will give the perspective positions 
of the perpendicular lines of the window-frame. The line 
8 — 9 most now also be divided into three equal parts (to 
give the height of the panes of glass) ; and from each point 
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of diyision a line mnst be drawn to the vanishing point H« 
These lines, where they pass between the lines 8 — 9 and 
5 — 10, represent in perspective the horissonial lines of the 
framework of the window. 

The student will observe, that a portion both of the hori- 
zontal and transverse lines of the framework would not 
be visible. The dark lines represent the parts that are 
seen. It is most essential to attend to this rule, as any 
inaccuracy in representing windows of a similar form is 
most offensive to the educated eye. Any number of lines 
forming the framework of a window may be drawn by the 
same rule ; and it would be quite as easy, though a little 
more complicated, to make the lines representing the frame- 
work double ; the object here, however, is solely to exemplify 
the rules sufficiently to enable the student to draw other 
similar and more intricate forms by them. 

The framework of the other .windows may be drawn in 
the same manner, but, to save time, the perpendicular lines 
of the upper windows may be drawn through to the lower 
ones. 

Problem XI. — Of the double arch, here given, the front 
one is drawn in the same manner as the first arch in the plate, 
Prob. YI. It varies in its proportion, but the mode of 
drawing it is the same. 

We will endeavour so to figure and describe the representa- 
tion here given, as to enable the student to draw it with the 
least possible difficulty. He must first imagine the object 
he is representing to be transparent; most perspective 
drawings are made as if such were the case ; and he must 
understand, that in order to get the lines that represent the 
thickness or width of the object, the whole perspective draw- 
ing of the front is repeated a little way behind it, at its 
perspective distance. To render this problem perfectly intel • 
ligible, the lines of the front of the structure will have their 
references in capital letters ; and the corresponding lines in 
the drawing behind it in small letters. The references by 
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figures will be the same in the corresponding points of each 
archway. 

The mode of drawing the front &ce of the stnicture, it is 
quite superfluous to go 07er ; the student can draw it from 
the description given for drawing the first archway in Prob. 
VI, "We will therefore consider the whole of the front or 
face of the structure as drawn and lettered, and proceed at 
once to the Bftrther one, representing the thickness or width 
of the arch and side. From the points 1 and 2, the top and 
bottom of the line a, draw two lines to the vanishing point 
H, and between them draw the perpendicular line a, to deter- 
mine the width of the structure. It is here made very 
narrow, for the purpose of showing a greater portion of the 
inner curve. From the points 1 and 2 of the line a, draw 
two lines, b and c, to the vanishing point J ; and from the 
points 21 and 22, the upper and lower points of the line o, 
draw two lines to the vanishing point h ; from the point 21, 
where the upper line intersects the line 5, draw a perpendi- 
cular line ^, to meet the point 22, where the lower line 
intersects the line c. This will complete the external lines 
of the second archway ; the lines a, &, ^, e of the second cor- 
responding with the lines a, b, o, c of the first archway. 

To find the line determining the top of the second arch, 
draw a line from the point 3 on a to the vanishing point h ; 
and from its point of intersection on the line a at 3, draw a 
line to the vanishing point J, which is the line d required. 
To find the line determining the height of the points from 
which the second arch rises (4 and 5 of the geometiical 
drawing), from the point 15 on a draw a line to the vanish- 
ing point H ; and from its point of intersection on a at 15, 
draw a line to the vanishing point J, which is the line / 
required; the line d of the second archway corresponding with 
the line d of the first, and the line / of the second corre- 
sponding with the line f of the first. 

From the points 13 and 14 on the line d, draw two lines 
to the vanishing point h; and from their points of inter^ 
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section at 18 and 14 on the line d^ draw two perpendionlar 
lines to meet the line c : these lines represent the two sides 
of the arch ; and where they intersect the line / will be tho 
points 16 and 17, corresponding with the points 16 and 17 
of the line f. The corresponding points to 13 and 14 on 
D, and 16 and 17 on f, of the first archway, being fonnd on 
the lines d and / of the second, there remain only the points 
18, 19, 20 on f of the first, to find on / of the second. 
The student will recollect that these points were found in the 
first archway by getting the perspective distances on the 
line B of the points 11, 8, 12 of the elevation on e, and from 
these points on b drawing perpendicular lines that meet the 
line F at 18, 19, and 20. Now, from each of the points 
where these lines intersect the line d, draw a line to the ' 
vanishing point h, and from each of the points where these 
lines drawn to h intersect the line d, draw a perpendicular 
line to meet the line / at the points 18, 19, 20. From the 
point 19/ draw two lines upwards, one to the point 13 on 
d, the other to the point 14 ond ; and the straight lines of 
the elevation on the line e are represented in perspective 
between the lines / and d of the second archway, corre- 
sponding with those of the first between f and d. The second 
curve must be drawn through the points corresponding with 
those of the first. The student must here understand, that 
the line h corresponding with the line B, the line d with d, 
and/ with f, the perspective positions of the points 11, 8, 12 
of the elevations might with equal correctness have been 
transferred from either of the three lines of the first (b, d, or 
p), to its corresponding line of the second (5, d^ or/), by 
ruling from each point on either line to the vanishing point 
H, to give the intersections on the corresponding line : the 
lines D d were chosen as the most convenient, for, as they 
form the upper line of the figure for constructing the arch^ 
the taking them obviates any unnecessary length of line, 
which IS always desirable. 
It would be quite superfluous to give a plate representing 
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the gothic arch and windows, with their thickness or width, 
as the mode of drawing them is line for line with the 
example just given; bnt the student is strongly recom- 
mended to draw them, and, for the sake of practice, to 
draw another double structure of them, some little distance 
behind the first — say, at the distance of the point 1 from the 
point d on the line E, Prob. IX. He will find this extremely 
simple, inasmuch as the points (refer here to the problem 
just gone over) for the perspective distances of the points 
4, 11, 8, 12, 5, and 9 and 10, are already found. We will 
explain this by continuing the problem before us. Continue 
the line c (the base-line of the farther side of the first struc- 
ture) to the ground line, at the point 21 ; the space between 
21 and the bottom of the line a (2) will represent the 
geometrical width of the structure; the vanishing point J 
serving as a point of distance for the objects on the right- 
hand side. From the point 21 measure off on the ground 
line, to the right, a space the length of the line E, to repre- 
sent the geometrical distance of one structure from the other 
(any other distance might be chosen); and farther to the 
right, measure off the space between the points 2, the bottom 
of the line a, and 21, to represent the width of the second 
structure. From each of the points of division, rule a line 
to the vanishing point J (as a point of distance), and from 
the intersections of these lines with that drawn from the 
lower point (2) of the line a to the vanishing point h, draw 
two t)erpendicular lines to meet the line drawn from the top 
of the line a to the vanishing point h. This wiU give four 
points in the second double archway, corresponding with the 
points A 1, a 1, and A 2, a 2, and represents the sides of the 
second archway. The corresponding lines of this archway, 
as £Ekr as we go, are lettered and figured the same as in the 
first, to make them perfectly intelligible. The line already 
drawn from the point 3 on A of the first structure, gives the 
points 8 — 3 on the lines a a of the second ; and from these 
points the lines -d (^ are ruled to the vanishing point j. The 
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line ruled from the point 18 on the line d of the first struc- 
ture, to get the point 13 ond of the same, gives the points 
13 — ^13 on the lines d — d of the second ; and all the lines 
drawn from the points on d, to find the corresponding points 
on d of the first, in their passage to the vanishing point h, 
give the corresponding points on the lines d d of the second 
structure, and would to any numher it were necessary to 
draw. The line drawn from 1 5 a of the first, gives in like 
manner the points 15 a and 15 a on the second; and the 
lines F / are ruled from these points to the vanishing point j. 
The ahove is quite sufficient to enable the student to complete 
the drawing of the second double archway ; and the gothic 
archway and windows may be represented in precisely the 
same manner. 

The student must now refer back to Plate YIII., Prob. 
YII. Fig. 3, here given, is a fac-simile of Fig. 2, with the 
width of the arches added. Nothing can be more simple 
than to make this addition, as it is merely repeating what 
has been done before. The second figure is chosen on 
account of its showing more of the thickness of the arches . 
but the mode of adding the width to the arches in either of 
the figures is the same. The sfcudent had better, perhaps, 
commence with Fig. 1, on account of the references. In 
this case, from his being situated exactly midway between the 
two sides of the arch, he must necessarily see the thickness 
on both sides. The width of each arch is supposed to be one- 
third of the space between the two sides: take, then, one- 
third of the distance from a to b, and put it on the ground 
line to the right of the point 2, as at c^ and from it rule a 
line to the point of distance ; from the point where this line 
intersects the line d draw up a perpendicular line till it meet 
the line o; from the point where the perpendicular line 
touches c draw a horizontal line to the line e, and from that 
point again draw a perpendicular line to the line f. From 
the middle point of the horizontal line drawn from o to e 
(given by the intersection of the line drawn from the point 
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5 to the vanishing point) describe a semicircle from its two 
extremities, and the drawing of the thickness of the first 
archway will be completed. The student will doubtless per- 
ceive that the mode here pursued for representing the width 
of the archways, is precisely the same as that before de- 
scribed for drawing the second archway* To get the thick- 
ness of the second archway, set the geometrical width (one- 
third of the distance from a to b) on the ground line, to the 
right of the point 4, find its perspective width on the line d, 
and proceed, as with the first, and so on, from the geometrical 
width beyond the points 11 and 12, for the third and fourth 
archways. The widths of the archways in Fig. 3 were drawtJ 
in the same way. 

We have, in Problem IV., pointed out the utility of 
diagonal lines for finding the perspective centres for gables^ 
&c., as also for determining certain perspective distances 
There is another and most essential use of this rule ; which 
is, the finding the points of spires, turrets, &c., whether their 
basis be of a square, circular, or other form. If a pyramidal 
figure, the base of which is a square (Fig. 1, Plate XIII.), 
the square must first be put in perspective, its centre found 
by diagonal lines, and from the centre a perpendicular line 
D drawn up to the height of the top of the pyramid e ; and 
to this point, from each of the angles a, B, c, a line must be 
drawn, which will give the true representation of a pyramid 
m perspective. Where this rule is applied to the drawing of 
spires, from the height of the tower, the sides of the square 
generally incline downwards to the vanishing point ; but it is 
immaterial whether the perpendicular line b, to find the point 
of the spire, be drawn up from the centre of the upper or 
lower square of ilie tower. In Fig. 2, a drawing is given of 
the outer lines of a tower with a square spire, and the per- 
spective squares are drawn both at the top and bottom. The 
student will perceive from it, that the perpendicular line d, to 
find the point of the spire, drawn from the centre of the lower 
square, passes directly through the centre of the upper one. 
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In representing conical forms, the same rule is to be fol- 
i lowed. Fig. 3 represents a cone in perspective. The per- 
il spective circle being drawn as described in the preceding 
problems, and the points for drawing the cnrve being found 
by means of a square, the perspective centre of the square 
j will also be the perspective centre of the circle, from which 
I a perpendicular line must be drawn up for the point of the 
i cone : and from each of the lateral extremities of the circle a 
< line must be drawn to it, which will give the perspective 
appearance of a cone. 

Fig. 4 is a geometrical figure of eight sides, called an 

octagon, with the mode of constructing it. It is a similar 

figure to that given in Problem V. for constructing a circle ; 

; and if from point to point, through which the circle is 

drawn, straight lines are ruled, it will produce a regular 

! eight-sided figure, or octagon, of which all the sides and all 

the angles are equal. By putting in perspective the same 

, figure of straight lines as that given for describing a circle 

' in Problem V., these eight points will be in their perspec- 

\ tive positions, and eight lines ruled from one point to another 

will give the octagon in perspective: a perpendicular line 

must then be drawn up from the centre of the square (which 

is also the centre of the octagon), and lines drawn to it from 

the angles of the octagon. Fig. 5 is the representation of 

an octangular pyramid : in the position from which this is 

seen, four sides of the octagon are visible to the spectator : 

but it is very commonly the case, that only three sides of an 

octagonal tower or pyramid are visible. This depends en* 

tirely on the position in which the spectator places himself to 

view it. 

Figs. 6 and 7. It frequently occurs that spires of churches 
do not commence from quite the top of a tower, and that the 
base of the spire is less than the square of the tower. In 
going to the summit of a church tower, it is very common 
to find, between the base of the spire and the battlements, a 
sort of terrace, to walk round, of from three to four feet 
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wide, and that the walls of the tower rise three or foar feet 
from this platform. Fig. 7 represents the upper portion of 
a structure of this kind. 

Fig. 6 is a diagram representing the plan of the square of 
the tower, with the square of the base of the spire within it : 
such a figure is technically called a drawing of concentric 
squares. The student will observe, that in this diagram the 
diagonals drawn from the corners of the outer square form 
the diagonals of the inner one, and would form the diagonals 
of any number of squares, when their sides are always at an 
equal distance from the sides of the outer one. Concentric 
squares, then, may with great facility be represented in per- 
spective ; for the outer square being put in perspective, and 
the diagonal lines drawn, any one point of an inner square 
beiug found on either diagonal line, the three remaining 
points can readily be found from it. In Fig. 7, suppose a 
to be the distance of the platform below the top of the tower ; 
at this height a square must be drawn, with its diagonal 
lines. Let b represent the distance of the base of the spire 
from the outer wall of the tower ; from it rule a line to the 
vanishing point, and where it intersects the diagonal line at 
a, will be a point for drawing the square of the base of the 
spire corresponding with the point a of the diagram. From 
the point a draw a horizontal line to the opposite diagonal at 
h, which will answer to the point b of the diagram. From 
the point b a line must be drawn to the vanishing point, 
which will intersect the diagonal beyond at d. The line 
already drawn from b has given the point c ; a straight line 
drawn from dio c will be found to be parallel to the upper 
line from a to 6, and completes the drawing of the inner 
square in perspective. A perpendicular line must now be 
drawn up from the centre of the square to the height* of the 
spire ; and to this point lines must be drawn from the points 
a b and d of the inner square, or base of the spire. The 
dark lines represent the perspective appearance of snch a 
tower and spire as were prc^osed to be drawn. Conical, 
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octagonal, and other spires, similarly placed, may be repre- 
sented in the same manner. 

It may be well here to make a few observations regarding 
the reflections of objects in water. Eeflections in water 
require the same attention to be paid to the rales of 
perspective as when drawing the representations of the 
objects themselves; this must be understood to apply to 
reflections in still water, where their appearance is similar 
to the reflections in a large looking-glass. It is highly 
necessary that this should be attended to in sketching from 
nature. The introduction of water in landscape scenery 
greatly adds to its interest ; and though it would have a bad 
efiect generally to reflect every object on a sheet of water 
with the precision the objects themselves are represented, 
still it is well to know that such might be the case, and to be 
able to do it when requisite. In some of the works of the 
Dutch and Flemish painters, who executed their pictures for 
the most part on the spot — ^and hence their deserved reputa- 
tion for truth — an occasional bit of reflection may be met 
with, that, if the painting were turned upside down, the 
reflection might be taken for the reality, and the reality for 
the reflection. There are a variety of circumstances that 
have their influence on the appearance of reflections; such 
as ripples, currents, &c., all of which, fleeting as they may 
be, are turned to advantage by the observant and skiKul 
artist. A judicious observation on the influence twilight 'J)ro- 
duces on reflections, frequently has a fine eflfect on a picture ; 
much of positive form is lost in the mysterious appear- 
ance of objects between the spectator and an evening sky, 
though the forms of these objects are often vigorously 
reflected in the water. These remarks, though somewhat 
foreign to our purpose, we are led to make to caution the 
young aspirant from adhering too much to rule. Though a 
bit of real reflection, judiciously introduced here and there, 
has an excellent efiect, to refiect every object as if it were 
standing on a magnified mirror would have a very bad one. 
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It yeiy commonly occurs tliat parts of a buUdiog, or 
other object, that are not visible to the spectator, are 
shown in the reflection, and also mncb is visible to the 
spectator that in refleotioDs cannot he shown; tbis applies 
principally to horizontal surfaces ; as, for instance, if a 
square post were represented standing in the water, the 
flat of the top would be visible, but there could not hy any 
possibility be any reflection of it; bat if a succession of 
posts, with railings mnning from them, as is constantly 
met with across country streams, for preventing cattle stray- 
ing, the upper side of the rail would be visible, but tho 
under part would be shown in the reflection. These 
apparent trifles should be carefully attended to; tbe intro- 
duction of objects of this kind gives a local truth to a land- 
scape, and they are frequently invaluable as bits of for^;round. 
When this occurs, they form necessarily a large feature, and 
any want of accuracy is easily detected. Thus, in Fig. 23, 
a bit of brick wall, with the 
^■^'' ooping, the top of the coping ia 

seen in tbe object, but in the re- 
flection the under part of it ia 
shown. AU the horizontal lines of 
this diagram, both of the object 
itself and of the reflection of it, 
tend to the same vaniabing point, 
as is shown very distinctly in the 
lines dividing the rows of bricks 
forming the wall, which are drawn 
in precisely the same manner as if the wall and its re- 
flection were one plain sur&ce. It will be well to bear this 
in mind, as want of thought sometimes causes some to 
draw the reflections in the water exactly the reverse of 
what the objects appear, which in many instances is a 
gross error, as is shown in the example (Fig. 24), where the 
difference between the object and its reflection is veiy oou> 
dderable. 
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Fig. 24. 



As it IS with reflections, so is it with shadows; they must 
aJso foUow the some rules of perspeotivo as the various objects 
that cast them. In all ordinary perspectiTS drawings, the 
shadows are projected aa in the geometrical drawings, — 
which ioi the moat paii are at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
This is an extremely convenient way of casting the shadows^ 
as in an elevation drawing the depth of the shadow is the 
same as the extent of the projection. Though, for the style 
of drawing to which this first part of the work ia expressly 
devoted, it would not be proper that the light and shade 
should be pot in according to rule, yet it is well to bear 
in mind, that to represent correctly the forms of shadows 
thrown from any projection, as the projecting roof of a 
house, a ooralce^ window-sill, &c., or shadows oast on the 
ground, requires as much attention to the rules of per- 
spective, as for drawing the outlines of the objects that cast 
them. If the shadow thrown from a projecting roof wero 
to he made of a greater depth at the further angle of a 
building than at the nearer one, it wonld produce the effect 
of a wider projection at the further end, which, in repre- 
sentations of new buildings, would have an extremely awk- 
ward effect; on the contrary, in representations of oottages 
and ruins, this same knowledge ia of advantage, aa the 
inequalities in the depth of the shadows give an excellent help 
to the effect of dilapidations. We ofier these few observations 
for the advantage of the amateur without illustrating them by 
examples, the compass of this treatise not admitting of our 
entering into the subject of light and shade. 
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There is a problem in perspective, one extremely useful in 
drawing very large objects — yiz. that of finding the perspec- 
tive inclinations of parallel lines by means of arcs of circles. 
It appears curious, that in order to draw the representations 
of curves in perspective, we are compelled to use straight 
lines, and that in this instance we find the proper directions 
of straight lines by means of curves. It occasionally happens 
that some object in a picture is so large, and the vanishing 
point for finding the proper inclination of the parallel lines 
so far out of the picture, that it would be difficult to find a 
means of drawing lines with sufficient accuracy to a vanish- 
ing point, if one were fixed ; as, for instance, some high object 
towering above everything in the picture. This ingenious 
mode of inclining lines towards a vanishing point, without 
having occasion to make use of one, is as follows : — Let 
A and B* represent the two sides of the front of a tower, 




*^From our limited space, we are compelled to giye this diagram oo a 
▼ery small scale, but its peculiar advantage is when applied on a larj^? 
scale. It was pointed out by a deceased artist of great celebrity, to the 
author, when making a very large outline of one of the towers of Rochester 
Castle. He has found it on many occasions of great service. 
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D B being tbe perspective inclination of any horizontal line 
on the face of it, and c tbe horizontal line. From e draw 
an indefinite line e f, parallel to the horizontal line o; 
from the point o, at an extension of the compasses g d, 
describe an arc of a circle till it meet the line e f at f; 
join F G. If the arc of a circle be drawn from any point 
on the line g d through the line g f, the point of intersec- 
tion on it will furnish a point that will regulate the inclina- 
tion a horizontal line should take on the face of the tower, 
drawn from the point on the line g d the arc springs from. 
Suppose the perspective inclination of a horizontal line 
required across the face of the tower from the point h ; 
in order to find this inclination, from the point g, with an 
extension of the compasses g h, describe the arc of a circle 
till it intersects the line f g at k, and from k draw a line 
parallel to the horizontal line c to meet the line b at h ; 
then join h and m, and the line h m will be the perspective 
inclination of a horizontal line on the face of the tower at 
the height h, tending towards the same vanishing point as 
the line d e. Take any other point on the line a, as at j ; 
from G, with an extension of the compasses g j, describe the 
arc J L ; draw a horizontal line from L to the line B at N, and 
a line drawn from j to n will be in its perspective inclination 
towards the same vanishing point as the lines h m and d e. 
By extending the horizontal line c to the left, and continuing 
the line d e till it intersects it, the point of inters<^ction would 
of course be the vanishing point, and it will be found that 
both the lines h m and J n would terminate in the same 
point. The perspective inclinations of any number of hori- 
zontal lines may be drawn in a similar manner, and the per- 
spective divisions of stones, battlements, windows, &c. may 
be found either by means of a point of distance found as de« 
scribed pp. 12 and 13, Plate I. Fig. 2, or by means of diagonal 
lines as described p. 29, Prob. lY. Plate 5. Thus the per- 
spective divisions and inclinations of lines may be drawn on 
tbe face of a building without the necessity for a vanishing 
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prant, whioli in cerbuo coses, anch aa being deficient of iatga 
dnwing-boaidB, long rulers, &&, will be found of veiy con- 
siderable advantage. 

The foregoing examples, with their descriptions, the author 
has commonly found ample for the generality of his pnpila, 
mostly young ladies, whose numerous avocationa leave them 
but little leisure for the study of what they mostly consider 
so dry a anbject aa perspective. In sketching &om nature, 
even by those well acquainted with the more complioated 
branches of perspective, it is generally found sufficient to 
mark the positions of the varions points by the eye, without 
resorting to drawiug ground plans, &o. and finding them by 
rule ; nevertheless it is always desirable, if tjme permit, tu 
thoroughly understand the prinoiples npoa which perspective 
drawing is founded, and more especially for those who pro- 
pose to become teachers themselves. One principal object 
with the author has been so to arrange his material, that 
any intelligent youth, without the assistance of a master, 
might proceed by easy stages, from chapter to chapter, and 
render himself after a diligent perusal of the whole work, 
eompetent to instruot others. By an attentive perusal of 
this First Part of Practical Perspective, the Second will be 
rendered easy of comprehension to the reader; and wo shall 
be enabled, we trust, to take the problems used for illus- 
trating the descriptions of the First Part, and show how the 
same things may be constructed from plana drawn from 
actual measursment in the Second. 
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PART II. 



CHAPTER L 

Before entering into the matter of the second port of this 
treatise, it cannot be too strongly impressed on the mind of 
the stndent, that Perspective — that is to say, our portion of 
it, Linear Perspectire— ^is the art of representing in outline 
the forms of objects on plane surfaces, as they appear to us 
when viewed in different positions ; we say as they appear^ 
because it must be fally understood that an object viewed 
perspectively never appears of its positive form. There is, 
however, one exception to this rule, that of a sphere; this 
figure, viewed from whatever position it may, near or &r 
from it, above or below it, appears always of the same 
form. There are certain positions in which objects are 
' viewed, that, whatever their distance may be from the spec- 
tator, they retain their geometrical figure, the apparent 
size only changing according to the distance; such would 
be the case in any plane figure viewed in the direction of 
Figs. 7 and 8, Part I. p. 7, and Fig. 11, p. 8, Mly which, 
at whatever distance they may be removed from the spec- 
tator, always appear of their geometrical form : objects 
viewed in such directions cannot be said to be in perspective. 
\fe may then really define Linear Perspective to be the art 

PenpeeHoe, B 
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of tepresentiDg certain fannB by other foime diBsimilar to 
those they &re inteiided to represent, and yet oonreying to 
the mind a perfect idea of the object intended. Thus a 
circle, nnless perpendicularly opposite the eye, never appears 
a circle, but always as an ellipae;* and a cnhe, which every- 
body knows lo be a figure of six equal eidee, each &ce being 
a perfect sijnare, may be represented by a flgnre in which no 
two lines form a right angle, and yet convey the pofect Idea 
of a cube, as in the following example, which represents the 
form the ontline of a cube would assume, 
''S- !• as viewed from a ceriaia position. This 

fignre filled up with the intermediate lines^ 
shaded, and certain ronnd marks on it^ 
will convey at a glance the idea of an 
object ^miliar to most individuals, 

Let us first inquire bow it is that objects 

viewed perapectively, apparently change 

Fig- 2. their figure. A very slight observation of 

^^^ ^ ~^- the appearance of real objects must con- 

^^^^Ui vince any thinking person, that any object 

^^^^^m whatever, when seen from a distance, ap- 

^^^I^Bp pears smaller than if it were dose to him, 

^/^^^B^r and that the farther it is removed the 

, smaller it appears. Were this not the case, 

how, when sitting in a room, conld we account for seeing 

the houses on the oppout« side of the street ? If the houses, 

from their distance, did not appear redaoed in magnitude, it 

would be impossible to see even one of them through so 

comparatively confined a space as that occupied by a window. 

To illustrate this, we introduce a light sketch made &om the 

spot at which we are now pursuing our labours, seated about 

three feet from the window. 

In this cut we see that the whole of a house on the oj^iosite 



* When pl«c«d horiiontallf at ez&ctlj the hd^t of the eje, it appean 
■ itnight line. See Fif. 13, Pwt I. p. 9. 
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side of the street, from iti greater distance from tbe Bpeo* 
tator than the iriadow tbtongh wliicb it is seen, appears onij 



<rf the height of abont tiro paoes of glaea ; yre perceive that 
a large projecting lamp from the comer of the oppodte shop, 
i^pean much about the site of the bowl of a wine-glass 
Aoited OB th« window ledger Qiat the full h«gfat of a 
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figure under the lamp, from its distance, is scarcely higher 
than the crown of a man's hat close to the railings in front 
of the window, and much less than a hottle standing hy the 
side of the wine-glass within the room. Though we have 
every reason to helieve the first-floor window of the house 
opposite to he fully as large as that through which we are 
looking at it, yet from its distance it occupies hut a small 
portion of a single pane <^ glass of that so dose to us; 
in fact, this cut must in every part clearly demonstrate 
the fact of ohjects appearing smaller as their distance is in- 
creased. 

The following very simple experiment will perfectly satisfy 
the most incredulous as to the fact of ohjects of an equal size 
appearing less and less as they recede from the spectator, 
and the diagram will prove very ser^iceahle in our progress. 
On the wall, or on a large piece of hoard, draw a long straight 
line, similar to the line a b in the foUowiug diagram ; 




and on it draw four perpendicular lines at equal distances 
one from the other, say each line eighteen inches in height, 
with an interval of one foot hetween each, similar to the 
lines c D, E F, o H, and J k. Drive a nail into the top 
and bottom of each of the lines a h and j k, and to each 
nail attach a piece of twine; then taking the four strings 
together, draw them tight, and oring them to a point any- 
where on the line c d, as shown in the diagram at l. If the 
eye be now placed at the point where the four strings meet 
on the Ime c d (as shown at l), and the line b f taken as a 
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line for the measnrement of the two more distant ones, the 
line o H will appear of the length g A, and the line J K will 
appear of the length ] h; clearly showing that lines of the 
same length appear less and less as their distance is increased. 
It may be here noticed that this apparent diminution in size 
according to distance, is in a regular progression \ that a line 
placed at a certain distance from the spectator, at double that 
distance will appear exactly half the length it appears in its 
first position : thus, a H, viewed from the point l, appears 
exactly half its length, g h measuring precisely one-half of 
E F.* At three times the distance, it will appear exactly 
one-third the length it appears in its original position ; thus, 
J E, three times the distance of e f from c d, viewed from 
the point l appears one-third the length of e f^ j k mea- 
suring precisely one-third of this line. At four times the 
distance, it would appear one-fourth ; at fives times the dis- 
tance, one-fifth, and so on progressively. 

We may venture to presume, then, that no doubt remains 
in the mind of the reader that objects do really appear to 
diminish as their distance from the spectator is increased, as 
on this &ct we propose to show how it is that objects viewed 
at an angle in perspective apparently change their form. 
Let us, for example, take the simple form of a square (any 
rectangular piece of board will answer the purpose), and 
place it upright before us ; the relative positions of the spec- 
tator and board being as a b (Fig. 5) ; a re- 
presenting the position of the spectator, and 
B the base of the board, the board itself 
standing perpendicularly over this line ; the 
line from A to B representing the direction in 
which the board is viewed. In such a position, 
the simple geometrical form of the square (or 
whatever form it may be) would be apparent, a 

* If the strings were brought to a point on any other part ot the line 
c D^ the result would be the same. 
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Fig. 6. 



and this would be the same at whatever distance it may be 
removed, so long as the board stands at a right angle with the 
direction of the line from a to b in which it is viewed ; the 
change of distance affecting only the apparent size of the 
object, but the form always remaining the same : but if the 
angle at which the board stands with reference to the line from 
A to B is in the slightest degree changed, an apparent change 
of form is the immediate consequence, as we will endeavour to 
point out by the following diagram (Fig. 6). In this figure, let 

the square abed represent a closed 
shutter, opening by hinges on the 
side a 6, viewed from the point a 
in the direction a ^ ^. If this 
shutter were opened, so as to lay 
it against the wall to the left, 
the edge d c must necessarily de- 
scribe a semicircle in its passage 
from c? to /, as shown by the line 
d e f. In the passage of this 
shutter from its first position, 
closed over the line d by to its 
full opening over the line b /, it 
assumes an infinite variety of forms. In its first position we 
see the outside, and in the last the inside, of the shutter ; and 
as in both these positions the shutter stands at a right angle 
with the direction of the line (a e b) at which it is viewed, it 
would appear of its simple geometrical form either shut or 
open. Now it must be quite evident that as in the first 
position the outside is visible, and in the latter the inside, 
there must be in its passage from diof one position in which 
neither side could be seen, but merely the edge of the shut- 
ter ; and this would occur when the line d e comes imme- 
diately over the point ^, the point immediately opposite the 
eye of the spectator at a. Such being the case, it follows 
that in the passage of the edge d e towards e, the 
space between the two sides d c and a b must gradually 
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appear to become narrower and narrower, till it is at last 
entirely lost to view: and by the same reasoning, the 
shutter having passed the point towards /, the inside 
when it first becomes visible appears extremely narrow, 
and gradually appears wider and wider till it comes to its 
place against the wall over «/, where it resumes its real 
geometrical form. 

Let us open the shutter as far as the point marked ^, and 
examine what form the square shutter would assume in this 
position. The side represented by the line a h remains 
stationary in all the variety of positions, but that represented 
by d c, when brought to the point ^, from its being brought 
nearer to the spectator, would appear longer ; and as we have 
shown that in the passage of the shutter from the point d 
towards «, the space between the two sides becomes appa- 
rently narrower, it would, when standing over the point ^, 
require to be drawn closer to a 5 than in the diagram (Fig. 6). 
The appearance then of the square shutter ah ed^ opened as 
far as the point ^, would be as shown in Fig. 7 ; the line a 6, 
from its remaining in the same position, is drawn 
of the same length as a 5, Fig. 6 ; but the line e dy 
from its being brought nearer to the spectator, is 
drawn longer : and as the space between a h and 
e dy for the reasons before given, is apparently less 
than in Fig. 6, it is drawn nearer to a i than in that 
diagram. The top and bottom of the shutter must 
be drawn by joining the points e a and dh s and 
this figure, a h c d^ notwithstanding the difference of its 
appearance from the original form, is nevertheless a correct 
representation of what a square would appear in the position 
we have described, and with the addition of light and 
shade would convey a perfect idea of the object it proposes 
to represent. 

The following diagram (Fig. 8) will enable us to under- 
stand how it is that a circle must necessarily change its appa- 
rent form according to the point from wluch it is viewed. 




ftS^ 
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Suppose the circle a b o d to represent a hoop standing 

upright, and the eye of 
^8« 8. the spectator exactly op- 

posite the point o; the 
line E F an axis on which 
the hoop may he made to 
revolye : the hoop might 
he turned upon this axis 
so as to hring the point 
D hefore the point o. In 
this position, the curve of 
the circle would appear 
a part of the straight line e f. Now on the same principle 
that the shuttei appears to become narrower and narrower 
in its passage from d ix) e (Fig. 6), the space from d to o 
must appear gradually to lessen in width in the change of 
the hoop from a perpendicular to a horizontal position, and 
the line d g consequently appear to shorten till it beoomes 
apparently a mere point. The centre of a circle is a point 
within the circumference equidistant from all parts of it, 
and all lines drawn from this centre to any part of the cir- 
cumference are of equal length, as is the case in the 
geometrical figure before us, a a, o b, o c, and g d 
being all equal; but the instant the hoop is turned upon 
the axis, the figure becomes totally changed; the point d 
is brought forward, and the point o thrown behind; 
D G appears shorter, c o, from being further removed, 
shorter still, and a g and b g remain the same. If the 
hoop be turned completely round upon the axis, the dia- 
meter A B is always the same, but the diameter o b is 
always apparently changing, producing a constant apparent 
variety of forms. Hence it is clear that the apparent 
change in the form of an object arises from the increased 
or diminished dii^tance of one part fix>m another; so that 
what is required to enable ns to represent any object, 
or oombination of objects, in perspective, is to find the 
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relatiye lieiglits and distances of the different parts accord- 
ing to the angle at which they stand in reference to the 
spectator. 



CHAPTER IL 

The rnles of perspective are deduced &om the science of 
optics, depending on the fact of vision being caused by rays 
of light passing from the object seen into the eye, and forni'* 
ing an image at the back of it, similar to the reflection of 
an object in a mirror. These rays of light forming the 
image are supposed to proceed from the object in straight 
lines, and in every possible direction, as shown by the lines 
proceeding from the line a b (Fig. 9). It wiU be clear from 
this diagram, that the 
same rays that give the Fig. 9. 

representation of the 
line A B to a spectator 
situated at c, cannot bo 
the same as those that 
give the representation 
to a spectator situated bC- 
at D. It is by means 

of lines drawn from the object to the eye of the spectator, 
that the perspective positions of the various points are 
found ; these lines are called visual rays, and in their trans- 
mission from the object to the spectator pass through an 
intermediate plane,''' called the plane of delineation (to bo 

* .Many are deterred from commencing, and more from persevering in 
the study of Perspective, from the multiplicity of definitions too frequently 
put at the very commencement of most works on this subject, as if it were 
purposely done to frighten the young student from his pursuit ; still, 
certain technicalities are unavoidable, such as the point of sight, the 
vanishing points, &c. : the ground plane, horizontal planes, perpendicular 

E 3 
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hereafter described), and there determine the size and form 
the object must take in the representation. 

Much difficulty is always avoided by clearly comprehends 
ing every step we take in the pursuit of knowledge ; let ns 
then understand that the cause of vision is the rays of light 
coming from the object to which our eyes are directed, pass- 
ing through the pupil of the eye to the back part of it, and 
there forming an image representing every object on that 
small space in the most exquisite perfection.* The rays of 
light are supposed to proceed from all objects in straight 
lines, and in every possible direction. Now if our object 
be only the representation of one single straight line, not- 
withstanding the rays of light proceed from every part of 
the line we are about to draw, and in an infinite variety of 
directions, all that we require for finding the position of this 

planes, paraUd planes, &c. are terms so commonly in use that an expla- 
nation of them is indispensable. Some of these technicalities it is to be 
hoped are already understood from the perusal of Part I. of this treatise ; 
others we will endeavour to explain as the necessity for using them 
occurs ; for the present we will only observe, that the word plane is used 
to designate a surfiice ; thus the ground on which objects stand is called a 
plane (the ground' plane) ; the surface of glass interposed between the 
spectator and the subject is also called a plane (the plane of delineation) 
&c. &c. 

* The optic nerve, the supposed medium by which the image is con- 
veyed to the brain, is expanded at the back of the eye into a beautiful 
transparent membrane called the retina, at the back of which nature has 
spread a dark pigment, forming a most perfect concave mirror, and on 
this minute surface a most perfect representation is formed of everything 
within the scope of vision. To understand clearly how this wonderful 
miniature image of all that we see is represented on the retina, would 
require a knowledge of the anatomical structure of the eye, as well as 
some proficiency in the science of optics ; the form of the eye, of the lens, 
or crystalline humour within it, and the density of the humours both in 
front and behind the lens, all have an influence on the direction of the 
rays of light, so as to bring them to such a focus as ¥rill produce the 
image. All that is required for our purpose is to understand that the 
rays of light do proceed in straight lines from every object w« see, to the 
eye. 
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liue in the picture are the two rays from the ezfcremities of the 
line ; by these alone we are enabled to determine the perspeo- 
tive position of the two points from which the rays proceed 
on the paper or canyas, when a Bne drawn from point to 
point must be the representation of the straight line. 

In Fig. 10, let a b represent the line to be drawn, and c the 
position of the spectator's eye ; 
from A a number of straight 
lines are drawn, to represent the 
rays of light proceeding in va- 
rious directions from this point: 
and it mnst be evident that none 
of the rays proceeding in the 
direction of the lines a 1, A 1, 
could possibly reach the eye of 

a spectator situated at c, neither could any of the rays pro- 
ceeding in the directions a 2, a 2. It is sufficient to draw 
a line from a to o and from b to o to determine the position 
of the two points on any intermediate line, as d e (which 
would represent a perpendicular section of the plane of deli- 
neation) ; and from a to b, being a straight line, no inter- 
mediate points would be required, as all straight lines are 
represented by straight lines ; thus, supposing d e to be the 
distance from the spectator at which the representation is to 
be made, or, if we express ourselves technically, suppose d e 
to be a perpendicular section of the plane of delineation, the 
intersections on it, a by would represent the position of a B ; 
and though from every portion of the line A b it is under« 
stood that xays are proceeding to the eye, it is unnecessary 
for perspective drawing to introduce them. The visual rays 
F and a c^ which give the points /and ^ on the section of 
the plane of delineation, are perfectly unnecessary if the line 
A b only is required ; for a b being a perpendicular line, and 
D B the section of the plane of delineation, also perpendi- 
cular, the line A b must necessarily come through these 
points / and y. It must, therefore, be understood ''hat in 
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diawiog visual rays firom any object composed of straight 
lines, it is only necessary to draw them from their extremi- 
ties : thus, in drawing the yisual rays to find the perspective 
position and form of a square, it will only be necessary to 
draw a visual ray from each comer ; the positions of the four 
comers l^eing found, the lines may be ruled from point to 
point, as we shall presently demonstrate. 

Now perspective is said to be the art of representing an 
object or combination of objects on a plane, such as a sheet 
of paper or canvas, as they would appear to the spectator 
looking through a sheet of glass, or window, interposed 
between himself and the objects to be delineated. This sheet 
of glass, or window, is a most important feature in perspec- 
tive drawing ; and though views are more frequently taken 
in the open air than from a room, an intervening sheet of 
glass, or transparent plane, is always supposed to exist 
>etween the spectator and the original objects, and this sup- 
posed intermediate plane is called the plane of delineation.* 
Thus, supposing a view to have been selected for delineation, 
with the correct measurement of all the various parts of 
which it consists; before we can proceed a single step to 
prepare the points necessary for making a perspective draw- 
ing, the pontlon of the spectator and the plane of delineation 
must be determined; the size of the objects in the repre- 
sentation depending on the nearer or more distant position 
of the plane of delineation from the spectator. Let us refer 
to Fig. 4, p. 76, and suppose the line J k to be the object 
to be represented, and l the position of the spectator's eye ; 
either e f or g h may represent a section of the plane of 

* The cut, Fig. 3, p. 75, is an excellent example of this. The house, 
the windows, the lamp, the figures, railings, and eyerjthing, in fiict, 
oiMde the window from which the sketch is taken, are the objects to be 
drawn, or, as they are commonly termed, the original objects ; we have 
the window through which they are seen (which may be called the plane of 
delineation), on which the form of all the objects might be traced«-«nd tho 
position of the spectator three fbet from it. 
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delineation, but it makes a yast difference in the relative 
Bp&ce the object will occupy in the picture, whether it is 
placed in the one position or the other. The lines j l and 
K L represent the visual rays ; and it will be seen by the 
diagram how much longer the representation of the line 
would be were a h the position of the plane of delineation, 
than if it were placed at e f, by the different length between 
the intersections of the visual rays on the two lines.* 

"We will endeavour to illustrate the preceding observa- 
tions by the following diagram. Let a (Fig. 11) represent 

Fig. 11. 
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a square to be drawn (the original object), b the position of 
the spectator, and o the plane of delineation ; the square, the 
spectator, and the plane of delineation, all standing on the 
same level plane. The appearance of the square on the platfe 



* By reference to the cut, p. 75 , this may be easily understood, as, if 
the reader station himself first at about three feet from a window, and 
notice exactly how much of the opposite side of the way he sees through 
it, he may easily satisfy himself of the wonderful difference consequent on 
the slightest change of position. If the student retire three yards from the 
window instead of three feet, he will perceive that a much less portion of 
the opposite side of the way is now visible, though the window, which we 
will suppose to be the picture, is of the same area. Again, if the 
student comes quite close to the window, he will find a much greater 
portion of the opposite side of the way is seen. This experiment is merely 
to show how much a perspective representation depends on the relative 
positlont of the spectator and plane of delineation with the original 
objects. . 
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of delineation would be as d, and its fonn and pontion are 
there ascertained by means of yisual rays drawn from the 
four comers of the original object, efg A, to the eye of the 
spectator at e, perpendicularly oyer b. We hare in this 
diagram the original object (the square), the position of the 
spectator, and the position of the plane of delineation, with 
the yisual rays drawn through it ; and if we could imagine 
these yisual rays to be pieces of thread, or wire, pasnng 
through the plane of delineation, we should be able to mark 
the points of intersection a h c d^ and at once draw the 
lines representing the square from point to point ; but though 
we know them to pass through, we know also that they are 
not tangible, and we must therefore find some means to 
ascertain the points of intersection of the yisual rays with the 
plane of delineation ; to explain which we must haye a &esh 
diagram. 

In this cut (Fig. 12), A B is the object to be represented, 

c D a perpendicular section of the 
plane of delineation, and the eye 
of the spectator anywhere on the 
line e f ; for, as affects the length 
the line a b will appear on o d, 
it is immaterial at what point on 
this line the eye may be situated, 
as maybe seen by the intersections 
made by the yisual rays on c d, 
ah^c d^ and 0/ being of an equal length. As it is with the 
height of an object, so it is with the width : the yisual rays 
drawn from e and/, and^ and A, to b (Fig. 11), would giye 
the same w'idth on the plane of delineation if drawn to any 
other point on the line B e. We haye stated that the base 
of the square, the base of the plane of delineation, and the 
spectator (Fig. 11), all stand on the same leyel plane ; there- 
fore, if we suppose the eye of the spectator to be on the 
ground, the yisual rays drawn firom g and A to that 
point (b) would intersect the ^row^^ ^tn^i of the plane of 



Fig. 12. 
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delineation, and these points of intersection determine the 
width of the sqnare, at whatever height the representation 
of it may be on the plane of delineation. If from each of 
these points a perpendicular line is drawn from the base to 
the top of the plane of delineation^ the space between the two 
lines determines the width of the square, at whatever point on 
the line b e the eye of the spectator may be placed; the 
perpendicular from either point of intersection representing 
a section of the plane of delineation, on which the height 
oiegorfh may be found in a manner precisely similar to 
that of finding the height of A B on the section o D, Fig. 12. 

In Fig. 11, then, we have the relative positions of the 
spectator and object, with the interposition of the plane of 
delineation : the visual rays are drawn, and the points of inter- 
section were found, in the following manner. In this diagram 
(Fig. 13), the relative positions of the spectator and original 

Rg. 13. 




object are the same as in Fig. 11, visual rays being drawn 
to a point on the ground plane, perpendicularly under the 
eye of the spectator ; and the intersections of these lines with 
the base of the plane of delineation at j k determine the 
width the square would appear. The combination of the 
visual rays drawn in these two Figs. 11 and 13, will enable 
ns to give a perfect representation of what the square would 
appear in its relative position with the other parts described. 
Fig. 14 is a combination of the two (the relative positions 
of the parts 1>eing similar to Figs. 11 and 13), with the per* 
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pendicular lines drawn from tlie points ^ and k : the line drawn 
from /, where it intersects the visual raj c e, gives a point a. 

Fig. 14. 




the perspective position of the point e of the original ohject ; 
where it intersects the visual ray ^ e it gives a point c, the 
perspective position of the point ^ in the original ohject. 
Where the perpendicular line from k intersects the visual ray 
/ E, it gives the perspective position b of the point / of the 
original ; and the point of intersection with the visual ray k e 
gives a point d corresponding with h in the original ohject. 
Thus we have in the points abed the perspective positions 
of the four corners of the square a. Consequently, the 
perpendicular drawn from y, where it passes between the 
visual rays e E and y E, represents on the plane of deline- 
ation the line e g oi the original object a ; that drawn from 
k^ where it passes between the visual rays / E and h b, 
represents on the plane of delineation the line f h oi the 
original object. By ruling lines from the points a to 5 and 
c to c?9 we have on the plane of delineation a form such as 
the object would take on a sheet of glass similarly placed, 
if the spectator were to trace on it the form he sees through 
it ; the relative positions of the three essentials for perspec- 
tive drawing being as described, — viz. the positions of the 
original object, the spectator, and the plane of delineation. 

Trusting that the matter in the preceding pages, which 
may be said to contain the groundwork from which the 
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varions modes of represeDiing objects in perspectire are 
deduced, is tolerably understood^ we will first offer a few 
observations, and then proceed to practice. The foregoing 
may be summed np in yeiy few word's : — The rays of light, 
which are the cause of vision, are understood to proceed 
from every object in straight lines to the eye of the spec- 
tator, and in their transmimon are supposed to pass through 
an imaginary plane, situated somewhere between the spec- 
tator and his subject. In order to make a perspective draw- 
ing, the points where the rays of light (visual rays) pass 
through this imaginary piano must be ascertained, these 
points transferred to the canvas or paper, and by means of 
these the form and size of the objects accurately delineated. 
The diagrams requisite have been made with as much atten- 
tion to simplicity as the subject admitted, and are intended 
solely to illustrate the principle, that correct representations 
of form are to be drawn by finding the above-mentioned 
points : various modes are employed for finding them, which 
it will be our endeavour to make thoroughly understood. 

The horizontal line on the plane of delineation selected for 
finding the perspective width of the square a (Figs. 11, 13, 14), 
is the base line, though the same result might be obtained 
by taking any other horizontal line. The base line is that 
usually chosen for this purpose ; and as it is unquestionably 
the most convenient, from the circumstance of draftsmen 
being furnished with a ground plan and elevations from 
which they are to execute the perspective drawing, it would 
only be perplexing the student to furnish him with o^mples 
and rules for what he may most probably never require. To 
avoid any errors, it may be well to remark that the ground 
plane, which is but another name for the surface on which the 
object to be drawn rests, is supposed always to be a flat even 
surface of great extent, and that the plane of delineation is 
always supposed to stand perpendicularly on it. Any devia- 
tion from this might materially affect the representation. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Where a number of objects combined are required to be 
represented in perspectire, to proceed by finding every point 
by means of intersecting points on the plane of delineation, 
would be an extremely tedious mode of procedure; and 
these points are used as sparingly as possible, the main object 
being to produce accuracy with the smallest possible number 
of lines. In order to make our illustrations clearly intel- 
ligible, and in the comparison of one mode with another, to 
show that we may arrive at the same result by various 
means, we are necessarily compelled to employ more lines 
than would be requisite for an ordinary drawing; but in 
doing so, we will endeavour to point out the best and readiest 
modes of proceeding. Vanishing points are what are com- 
monly used for determining the perspective heights of per- 
pendicular lines, as well as for regulating the length and 
direction of horizontal ones. It has already been explained 
in Part I. pp. 9, 10, Figs. 14, 15, that those lines in an ori- 
ginal object that are parallel, in the perspective representation 
incline towards each other and meet in a point, which is called 
the vanishing point : keeping this in mind, let us proceed to 
draw a plane figure in perspective from the following plan 

Fig. 15, Plan. 
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liCt A represent the top of a table, perpendicularly over the 
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Fig. lb, Representation 1. 
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edge of wliicli, b, stands a sheet of glass; let c represent 
tlie position of the spectator, and d a square figure lying 
flat on the table. We should here call a the ground plane, 
the upright sheet of glass oyer b the plane of delineation, 
and D the square figure to be represented, the original object 
viewed from the point o : * from these data it is required to 
draw the figure d in perspective ; the first step towards which 
will be to draw a parallelogram (Fig. 15, Rep. l)to represent the 
picture (e f g h), and across the 
picture, parallel to the ground 
line E F, at the height above 
the ground line the spectator's 
eye is above the ground plane, 
draw the horizontal line J (see 
Part I. pp. 5, 6, Fig. 6). 

Before proceeding with this 
drawing, it must be thoroughly 
understood that the line e f, 

the ground line in the representation, is in all respects similar 
to the line b of the plan, and that all points of intersection 
found on B are to be carried to e f ; and moreover, that the 
parallelogram b f o h is the representation of the plane of 
delineation standing upon the line b. As in this case we 
propose to find the perspective positions of the points h chj 
by means of a vanishing point, the position of this vanishing 
point must first be ascertained ; and the vanishing point in this 
position of the square relative to the plane of delineation, 
will be the point of sight, which is always perpendicularly 

* Nothing can be more readily imagined than that the whole of this 
figure might be drawn firom a description of the absolute measurements 
of the different objects ; as, for instance, we might say d to be tweline 
inches square, situated one foot from b ; b four feet long ; and c four feet 
perpendicularly distant from the point a on B ; the eye of the spectator 
two feet above the groxmd plane a. From such a description, a perspec- 
tive drawing may be made of any size, either large or small, by working 
from a scale of so much to a foot — dther the eighth of an inch, or half a 
dozen yards. 
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opposite the spectators eye on the plane of delineation:* 
we mnst therefore mark on the base line of the plane of 
delineation, the point a perpendicularly opposite o; carry 
this point to the ground line E f, and perpendicularly over 
it on the horizontal line, mark the point of sight at k. In 
order to find the length the line b c will appear, it is 
necessary to draw the visual rays b c and e c; carry the 
points of intersection they make with the base of the plane 
of delineation d and e to the ground line e f, and from each 
draw a perpendicular line on the picture. From d U> e will 
be the length the line b e would appear; the point b will 
be found somewhere on the perpendicular drawn from </, 
and the point c on some part of that drawn from €, 

The lines b k and e j of the plan are parallel lines ; and 
though if they were continued to any extent they would never 
meet, yet in the representation they incline towards each 
other and meet in a point ; and being at a right angle with 
the plane of delineation, this point would be the point of 
sight. Continue the lines h b and j e up to the plane of 
delineation at / and g^ and carry these points to the ground 
line E F, and from each point draw a line to the point k, the 
point to which the parallel lines f b h and g e j oi the plan 
must incline (or any others that might be parallel with them) : 
the intersection of the line/K with the perpendicular from d^ 
gives the perspective position of the point b of the plan; 
the intersection of the line g k with the perpendicular from «, 
gives the perspective position of the point e of the plan ; 

* The point of sight is always used as the vanishing point for lines 
that are situated at a right angle with the plane of delineation ; those 
lines that lie in a direction parallel to it have no vanishing point, but 
are represented by lines parallel to the ground line of the picture. This 
will be understood when we come to the rule for finding the positions 
of yanishing points in general ; it is necessary here to understand that 
all lines at a right angle with the plane of delineation do have their 
yanishing point in the point of sight, and that this point is on the plane of 
delineation perpendicularly opposite the spectator's eye (Part I. Plate I. 
A., Fig. 2). 
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and a siraiglit line drawn from one to tlie other, the repie- 
sentation of the line h c. 

The direction of the sides b h and c j are represented by 
the lines b k and e k ; and to determine their length, it is 
necessary to find the positions on them of the points h and 
j ; which is extremely simple. From the points h and^, draw 
the visual rays h c and / o ; cany the points of intersection 
iS; 2 on B to the ground line e f, and from each point draw 
a perpendicular line: where that drawn from k intersects 
the line / k is the perspectiye position of the point h ; and 
where that drawn from the point I Intersects the line ^ e is 
the perspectiye position of the point /. A line drawn from 
h to j completes the drawing, the figure b e j h being the 
perspectiye representation of the square d, yiewed in the 
positions described. 

In the foregoing example more lines haye been used 
than are absolutely required for drawing this figure, but they 
haye been introduced for the more clearly exemplifying the 
mode for finding the positions of points, by means of a 
yanishing point and the visual rays ; but the visual rays^' c 
and c (in the plan) might have been omitted, and con- 
sequently the points and lines derived from them on the 
picture; for, as is shown in the Second Eepresentation, 
Fig. 15, having the lines / e and g e drawn, and the points 
b and h found by means of the 
intersections d and * of the Rg- 15» Representation 2. 

visual rays b c and h o, the ■^' ■"" ^ 

points c and j are found from 

the points b and h. The lines 

b e and A i in the plan, being 

parallel to the base of the plane 

of delineation, are represented 

in the drawing by lines parallel e 

to the ground line; hence lines 

drawn paiullel to the ground line from the points b and h to 

the line j E, give an equally accurate representation of the 
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figure in a more simple manner, and at a considerable saving 
of labour. 

In geometry, a point is defined to be that which has 
position but not magnitude, and a line to be length without 
breadth or thickness ; the extremities of lines are points, and 
the intersections of one line with another are also called 
points. Any straight line may be represented in perspective 
by finding the positions of its extremities, and any combi- 
nation of straight lines by finding the positions of the 
extremities of each separate Hne. Curves may be drawn in 
perspective by finding intersecting points in the original 
figure (Part I. pp. 35, 36), and finding the positions of 
these points on the plane of delineation. If then a drafts- 
man has the knowledge how to find any single given point, 
he will be able by the same means to find a second, third, 
or any quantity ; hence, straight lines may be drawn in per- 
spective by finding the position of their extremities, and 
curve lines by finding points of intersection, by understand- 
ing clearly how any single point is to be found. We will 
therefore proceed to show, first, how the perspective position 
of any single point is to be ascertained; and afterwards, 
a combination of them: so that any plane figure may be 
put in perspective, upon the same principle employed for 

Vig. 16, Flan. 




drawing the square, Fig. 15; as in the above-given plan» 
Fig. 16, from which it is required to find on the picture 
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Fig. 16, Representation. 




tfie poflition of the point a, situated on b the ground plane, 
the relative positions of the plane of delineation and the 
spectator being as o and d, the eye of the spectator situated 
above the ground plane, the height shown by the horizontal 
line E (Fig. 16, Rep.). First, find the position of the point of 
sight (as in Fig. 15), by drawing 
the line a d perpendicular to c ; 
draw the visual ray a d, inter- 
secting the base of the plane of 
delineation at b ; bring the point 
A perpendicularly forward to the 
plane of delineation at c,* and 
then carry these three points 
a h e to the ground line of the 
picture. From a draw a lino 
perpendicular to the ground line, to the horizontal line at f ; 
this will be the point of sight; also a perpendicular line 
across the picture from 5, on some part of which the point 
A will be found. The line <? a of the plan, being at a right 
angle with the plane of delineation, will be represented by a 
line drawn to the point of sight, the vanishing point for all 
lines lying in that direction ; draw therefore the line e f, and 
where this intersects the perpendicular drawn from 5, will 
be the position in the picture of the point a required, the 
line e a being the correct perspective length and direction 
in the representation, Fig. 16, of the line c a of the plan. 

Simple as the above diagram appears, it is important that 
it be most clearly understood. In making a perspective 
drawing consisting of a great variety of objects, the intricacy 

* The drawing a straight linefirom the point required to be found in the 
picture up to the plane of delineation, is called bringing the point up to the 
plane qf delineation, and the podtion of it in the picture may be found by 
bringing it forward in any direction ; but in this instance it must be 
brought forward perpendicularly, otherwise we could not find the position 
of the point a by means of the point of ^ht, that bemg the yanishing 
point only for fines at a right angle with the plane of delmeation. This 
will be lully explained in the ensuing chapter. 
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o£ Unes may at the outset perplex the student, which will 
pass away with practice ; but with a thorough comprehension 
of the principle on which the foregoing diagrams (Figs. 16) 
are drawn, he can neyer be at a loss to find the position of 
any given point in a picture, whether situated on the ground 
plane or above it, — as we shall presently show. By this 
mode any plane figure, however complicated, may be repre- 
sented in perspective by actual measurement of the original 
objects : for instance, suppose ▲, Fig. 16, to be the spot on 
which any object stands (a man, a tree, or a post, is im- 
material for our present purpose), distant perpendicularly 
from the plane of delineation four feet, the spectator being 
four feet in front of this plane, his eye situated three feet 
above the ground plane ; from these premises the position of 
this point may be ascertained with the greatest ease on a sheet 
of paper or other plane surfsbce, and of any size required, 
in the following manner : — First, draw a horizontal line, on 
which mark a series of equal divisions, to serve as a scale to 
work from, similar to the diagram (Fig. 17) here given,* 

Kg. 17. 

& J^ S xp 



which represents a scale of ten feet in length; then draw 
a line c, equal in length to that of your picture (Fig. 16, 
Rep. 1), to represent the base line of your plane of delinea- 
tion ; and behind it, at the (perpendicular) distance of four 
feet,t mark the position of the spot on which the object 

* All geometrical drawings famished to artists are worked on a seale of 
so much to a foot, yard, &c. according to the size required, fianng 
the dimensions of the various parts to be represented, measurements 
are taken from the scale and applied to the drawing, by which the rela« 
tive proportion of the parts is preserved, however minute the xepre« 
sentation. 

t The plan, Fig. 16, is worked to the scale here g^ren, for the advantage 
of the student ; but in making his own drawing, it will be better to oon- 
itnact a much larger scale to work from. 
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« stands at A, to the right band of the spectator, then on the 
piotore, three feet of the scale above the ground line, draw 
the horizontal line, and from these find the position of the 
point as described. Fig. 16, Representation. 

Referring back to the diagrams, Figs. 16, at the risk of 
being accused of prolixity, we will once again go over the 
several parts; and we will first observe that the space be- 
tween the ground line 3 — 4 and the horizontal line e repre- 
sents a very great extent of fiat surface, the whole extent of 
space between the situation of the plane of delineation to the 
greatest distance our vision extends ; that the point f is the 
point of sight, that point perpendicularly opposite the eye of 
the spectator, and the vanishing point for all lines at a right 
angle with the plane of delineation ; the perpendicular line 
over b shows that on some part of that line the point A will 
come, and the line e f determines at what point. 

We will now, by the same means employed for finding the 
position of the point a, find the position of another point on 
the same plane, b ; and that we may not interfere with the 
simplicity of Figs. 16, we will take a fresh diagram (Fig. 18), 
premising that the references marked a, b, c, d, e, and f, 
and a, 5, 0, are precisely similar to those in Fig. 16. 

Fig. 18, Flan. 




Let us place another point on the plane b, as at o, the 
position of which is to be found in the picture by the same 
process as we found the position of the point A« f i^« a Tisaal 

Penpeeihe V 
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ray O D, muat be drawn, and the point of intetseedon, d, 
carried to the ground line of the picture at rf (Fig. 18, 
Bepreaentation), and a perpendicu- 
Fif . IB, IUpro«nUtion. ]^ ^^^ jrawa from it ; then bring 
the point o perpendicularly to the 
plane of delineation at e, carry this 
point to the ground line of the 
picture at e, and horn it diair a line 
to Uie point r ; the interaeotion, a, 
of thia line with the perpendicular 
drawn from d will be the perepeo- 
tire pontion of the point a of the 
Plan. If we suppose theee two points a and a to be the 
extremities of a stnught line, as shown by the dotted line a a 
in the Plan, then the dotted line a o in the Bepresentation 
would be the perspective appearance of it. It must then be 
evident that as by this means we can ascertain the perspective 
direction and length of one straight line, the direction and 
length of any other may be found in the same manner, and 
consequently, any plane figure of straight lines may be drawn 
in perspective by means of the point of sight only aiS a 
vanishing point ; thus, if we place another point at H on the 
Flan, and draw the (dotted) lines h o, a A, and a h, we Lave 
the i^an of a triangle ; and hy finding the position of h ia 
the picture in the same manner as the points a and q were 
found (ehown in the diagraDui), by drawing the lines O A, 
A E, and G H, aa is done by dotted lines in the Kepresentation, 
it presents the appearance the triangle wonld assume viewed 
as described. Although the mode described in Figs. 16 and 
18 for finding the perspective form of any plane figure wonld 
produce a correct representation were it ever so complicated, 
it would be found but a round-about method of proceeding 
where the figure contuns a quantity of lines. The usual and 
most convenient manner of finding the perspective direotiona 
of lines that are at an angle with the plane of delineation is 
by means of their respective vanishing points; and w« will 
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therefore proceed in the next chapter to point out the manner 
of finding the yanishing points for straight lines at whatever 
angle they may lie with the plane of delineation, and how- 
ever nnmerous the variety of tbeir directions. 



CHAPTER IV. 

» 

We have already more than once stated that all lines that 
in the original ohject are parallel, in their perspective repre- 
sentations incline towards each other and meet in the same 
point, somewhere on the horizontal line (see Part I. pp. 9, 
10, Figs. 14, 15 ; pp. 11, 12, Plate 1, Fig. 2). It inust be 
farther understood, that in drawing a variety of objects, every 
change of angle a line makes in its inclination towards the 
plane of delineation requires a fresh vanishing point. Thus 
in the diagram (Fig. 1 9) the rectangular figures a, b, o, and o 

Pig. 19. 




represent the plans of four objects standing on the ground 
plane f, the situation of the plane of delineation being at e ; 
so situated, each figure would require two distinct vanishing 
points, the sides of each figure lying at different angles with 
the plane of delineation. The same would be the case in 
representing any polygon in perspective; the sides of the 

f2 
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polygon being at different angles with tHe plane of dclioo* 
ation, would require distinct vanishing points. 

In order to find the vanishing points requisite for putting 
any object or combination of objects in perspective, it is 
indispensable to have the plan of them, the position of the 
plane of delineation (its base line drawn), and the position of 
the spectator. Whatever may be the direction of any .ine 
on the plan for which a vanishing point is required, it is 
found by ruling a line (parallel to the line on the plan) from 
the point marking the position of the spectator, and con- 
tinuing the same till it intersects the plane of delineation ; the 
point perpendicularly over this on the horizontal line will be 
the vanishing point not only for the line selected on the plan, 
but for every line parallel to it. Thus in Fig. 20, let a be the 

Fig. 20, Plan. 




position of a square, b the plane of delineation, and c the 
position of the spectator. The lines a h and e d being 
parallel lines in tbe geometrical plan, in the perspective 
representation must tend to the same point; to find thi« 
point, the edge of a parallel rule must be placed against 
either a h ox c d^ and brought down over c^ from which 
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point a line must bo ruled till it intersect the line b,* as at «. 
The lines a c and b d are also parallel, but at a different angle 
,with the plane of delineation io ah and c d^ and will require 
a fresh vanishing point, which is found in the same manner ; 
that is to say, from the position of the spectator, c,'a line pa- 
rallel to a c, or (what is the same thing) h dy must be drawn 
to the piano of delineation at/, and the point perpendicularly 
over this, on the horizontal line will be the yanishing point 
for the lines a c and h d^ and for all lines in the plan parallel 
to them. Let us now carry these points from the plane of 
delineation to the ground line of the picture, as in the 
prerious examples, and proceed to put the square figure 
in perspective, first drawing the horizontal line d in the 
Representation (the height of which depends on the height 
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of the spectator's eye above the ground plane), and placing 
the vanishing points e and f on it respectively perpendicular 

* The plane of delineation being an imaginarjr plane, may be sup- 
posed to extend to any distance. The yisnal rays must come within 
that portion of it where the picture is supposed to be, and, as we have 
shown, the whole might be accomplished by using the point of sight ; 
in such case, no more than that space would be required : but it rarely 
happens when more than one yanishing point is required that they fall 
within the picture. Where objects stand in a direction nearly parallel 
with the plane of delineation, the vanishing points are at a great dis- 
tance. It is therefore necessary, in finding the positions of the vanish- 
ing points, to extend the line representing the plane of delineation 
some distance both to the right and to the left, and the same will be 
required with the horizontal line in order to mark the vanishing points 
on it. 
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« 

oyer tLe points e and /. On the plan, draw tlie visual rajs 
a c and e c, cariy their points of intersection, g^ h^ on the 
plane of delineation to the ground line of the picture, and 
draw perpendicular lines from each. As in the preceding 
examples, the point a will come somewhere on the perpendi- 
cular drawn from ^, and the point c somewhere on that 
drawn from A. Now in order to find the position of a on 
the perpendicular drawn from ^, let us refer back to the 
square we put in perspective in a different position (Figs. 15, 
Plan and Representation), and we shall there find that in 
order to get the position of the point 5, corresponding with a 
of our present figure, we first drew the visual ray h c, carried 
the point of intersection d to the ground line of the picture, 
and, as in the present case, drew a perpendicular line from 
it ; then in order to find the point of intersection on it, the 
point h was brought perpendicularly to the plane of deli- 
neation at /, / carried to the ground line of the picture, and 
a line ruled from it to the point of sight k, which gave the 
point of intersection h. In the present figure (20), the 
points a, 5, c, d are found in the same way as the corre- 
sponding points 5, A, c, j (Fig. 15) ; only as the vanishing point 
for the line a c in this case is not the point of sights but the 
point F, instead of bringing a to the plane of delineation 
by a perpendicular line, it must be brought forward in the 
direction <; a, as at y, and j carried to the ground line of the 
picture ; if a line be ruled from this to the vanishing point 
F, we have the perspective position of the point a on the 
perpendicular over ^, and the perspective position of the 
point c on the perpendicular over h ; the line/ a of the Repre- 
sentation being the perspective length and direction of the 
line y a of the Plan, the line a c the perspective representa- 
tion of the line a c of the Plan, and the portion c f of the 
line^y a c F, the continuation of the line^ a <; in the direction 
of the dotted line in the Plan, as far as it is possible for it 
to be seen. The positions of the points b and d might be 
found in the same way as that employed for finding the posi-' 
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iioBS of the points a and c, i. e. by drawing visual rays from 
h to c, and from d to Cy carrying their points of intersection 
to the plane of delineation, and drawing perpendiculars from 
them, then bringing the point h to the plane of delineation 
in the direction d by and carrying the point of contact to the 
groimd line of the Bepresentation. If from this point a line 
were drawn to the vanishing point f, its intersections with 
the perpendicular lines found by the visual rays b o and d c 
would fix the perspective positions of the points b and dy as 
the intersections of the line j f fixed the points a, c on the 
perpendiculars over g and A. This manner of proceeding, 
however, though perfectly accurate, is not the readiest way 
to determine the positions of these points; it is quite suf- 
ficient to draw the visual ray b c, and carry the point of 
intersection, ky to the ground line of the representation, and 
draw a perpendicular from it, on some part of which the 
point b will come. The position of the point a is already 
ascertained, and the vanishing poii^t for the line ab; there- 
fore, if a line is drawn from a to the vanishing point e, the 
point of intersection with it and the perpendicular drawn 
from ky is the position of the point b. f being the vanishing 
point for the line b d (this line beiug parallel to a c), from b 
draw the line 5 f ; ' e being the vanishing point for the line 
e d (c d being parallel to a b)y irom c draw the line c e ; the 
point of intersection of the two lines b v and o e is the per- 
spective position of the point d of the Plan, and completes 
the perspective drawing of the square ▲ of the Plan by means 
of the vanishing points. 

Having shown by the diagrams of Figs. 16 and 18 how 
a triangle (or any other rectilinear figure) may be drawn in 
perspective by finding the poeitions oi the points at the 
extremities of the lines, using the visual rays and point of 
sight only as a vanishing point, we will now take a similar 
figure, and point out the manner of drawing a perspective 
representation of it by means of the respective vanishing 
points for each line of the triangle^ and pomparing the former 
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mode, that of Fig. 18, ivith the one we are about to describe. 
show that the result is the same. 



Fig. 21, Fbou 




Let A in the plan, Fig. 21, represent the triangle, b the plane 
of delineation, and o the position of the spectator. Find the 
respective yanishing points on the Representation (after draw- 
ing the horizontal line) for the lines a S, a c, and h c, the 
sides of the triangle a at d, e, and f ; * draw the visual rays 
a and b c, and cany the points of intersection ^, A to the 
ground line of the picture, from each of which draw a per- 
pendicular line ; bring the point 5, in the direction c 6, to the 
plane of delineation at y, carry j to the ground line of the 
picture, and to the vanishing point for the line b e (f) draw 

* This being a different figure to the last, and knowing from experience 
as a teacher how trifling a Tariation will sometimes confuse beginners in 
these matters, we repeat for their assistance the proceedings of the last 
figure ; from c, the position of the spectator, parallel to b e, draw the 
line cfi the point on the horizontal line perpendicularly over /will be 
the vanishing point for the line b c, or any lines that may be parallel to it. 
From c, parallel to ab, draw the line c dt the point D on the horizontal 
line perpendicularly over d, will be the vanishing point for the line a b 
and all lines parallel to it. From c, parallel to a c, draw the line o e; the 
point B on the horizontal line perpendicularly over the point e will be 
the vanishing point for the line a e and all lines parallel to it. If a 
figure consbt of twenty or more sides, each side in a different angle,- their 
respective vanishing |K>int8 may be found in the same manner. 
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tlie line j f ; tbe interseotioti of this with tlie perpendicolar 
from h is the perepeotiTe position of the point b. From the 
vanishing point d (the vanishing point for the line a b), 
through the point b, draw a. line till it meet the perpendlcalar 
drawn from gi, this will ^re the positJonof the point ay* from 
a draw the line a e, the intersection of which with the line 
h V giyee the perspective posidon of the point e, which com- 
pletes the £gure of tbe triangle, ab e,m peispectire, and bj 
a mode mncb more simple than that described in Fig. 18. 

To pioye, however, that the result wonld be the same 
whichever mode of proceeding were adopted, we have drawn 
the visual ray c c by a dotted line, and carried the point of 
intersectioD, k, to the ground line of the picture, from which 
we have also drawn a. perpendicular (dotted) line. We have 
also by a perpendicular from c to tbe plane of delineation 
(c I) determined the position of tbe point of aigbt, which we 
have placed perpendicularly over I on the horizontal line at 
Q ; the point e we have brought perpendicularly to the plane 
of delineation at m ; we have placed m on tbe ground tine of 
the Representation, and from it drawn a line to the point of 

Fig. 21, Beprasentadon. 
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inght, a. It will be seen that the intersection of this line 
with the perpendicular drawn from k is in the same point (e) 
as that where the lines a d and b p intersect each other, 
* TLia U a much readier wajr of finding the poudon of a than if na 
had brought, aiwas done, with die point S, the point oof the Plan, in th« 
direction ft a, to tbe plane of delineation , canning that point to the ground 
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proving tbat the same result may be arriyed at by diiTerent 
means. 

After pemsing the descriptions given, and examining tbe 
diagrams illustrating them, for finding the positions of van*- 
ishing points, a little attention ought to make the student 
comprehend why it is that the lines of original objects that 
are situated at a right angle with the plane of delineation have 
their vanishing point in the point of sight, and that those lines 
which in an original object are parallel to the plane of deline- 
ation have no vanishing point, but are drawn parallel to it, or 
rather to the ground line of the picture. This will be fully 
understood by comparing the plans of Figs. 20 and 21 with 
that of Fig. 15 ; for if we require to find the vanishing point 
for tbe sides bh^e j of the square d, Fig. 15, both of which 
are at a right angle with the plane of delineation, it is clear 
that a line drawn from c, the position of the spectator parallel 
to them, to the plane of delineation at a, must be perpendicu- 
lar to it, which is always the position of the point of sight. 
Again, according to this rule for finding the vanishing points 
of lines from a plan, if we endeavour to find one to which 
the sides ( e and h j should be drawn, a line tiirough the 
point c parallel to them must also be parallel to the plane of 
delineation, and consequently could never meet ; hence it is 
that all lines that in original objects are parallel to the plane 
of delineation, are drawn parallel in the perspective repre- 
sentations. This manner of representing objects is frequently 
called Parallel Perspective, and that where all the sides of an 
object are at an angle with the plane of delineation, Oblique 
Perspective. 

The object of this work not professing more than to 
make the student thoroughly comprehend the system on 
which he is to proceed in making perspective drawings, 

line of the pictnrei and from it ruling a line to the yaniahing point o. The 
result if obTionsly the same, as it can make no difference whether the line 
a 6 o is commenced from one point or the other, the direction must be the 
lame. 
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the examples already giren are sufficient, it is hoped, to 
enable him to draw any plane rectilinear figure in perspec- 
tive that may be put before him. No example has been 
given for drawing curves, but as we have in Part I. pp. 35, 
36, already stated that in order to draw curves in perspec- 
tive, rectilinear figures must first be made, to get intersecting 
points through which the curves are to be drawn, the ex- 
amples already given are considered ample for the present. 
Nevertheless, before proceeding farther, the student, if so dis- 
posed, will find it to his advantage to take the plar of the 
circle (Part I. Prob. V. Plate VI.) with the right lines about 
it, and marking a point for the position of a spectator and a 
line for that of the plane of delineation, draw it in perspeor 
tive^ as also Figs. 4 and 6, Part I. Plate XIII. 



CHAPTER V. 



"We have hitherto confined our examples entirely to the 
representations of plane figures, without taking into considera- 
tion at all the height or thickness of objects. We will n&w 
proceed to show how solid figures are to be drawn in perspec- 
tive upon the principles we have abeady laid down. In order 
to be able to give a correct representation of any solid figure 
in perspective, it is not only requisite that we should have the 
form of the base of the object on a plan with its relative posi- 
tion with the plane of delineation and position of the spectator, 
but we also require, either by drawing or description, the form 
and dimensions of its different parts. If the solid to be repre- 
sented be simply a cube, it is unnecessary to have more than 
the plan furnished, as, one face of a cube being given, the 
remaining five are known to be similar. It must be under- 
stood, that in drawing plans from which perspective draw- 
ings are to be executed, a mere ground plan will not bo 
found adequate to the purpose, for as the base line only of 
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the plane of delineation is nsed for finding tHe perspectire 
positions of the different parts of a structure, projections, 
recesses, &c, though they may occur twenty or thirty feet 
aboye the base of a building, must be first drawn on. the 
geometrical plan, their perspectiye positions found, and then 
carried up to the height required ; in fact, the plan of a 
building required for making a perspectiye drawing must 
consist not only of the ground plan, but of a series of hori- 
zontal sections to the yery top, wherever any change of form 
occurs. This will be better understood as we proceed, and 
when we have occasion for such a plan, we will recur to the 
foregoing remarks. 

The cube being the most simple form of solid to put into 
perspective, we will select that as our first example. In Fig. 
15, pp. 90, 91, 93, we have drawn in perspectiye the plan of a 
cube as seen in a certain position — in what is termed parallel 
perspective. In referring to this figure (in which it will be 
remembered that the sides h h and c j\ from their being at a 
right angle with the plane of delineation, have their vanish- 
ing point in the point of sight), the points h and c are said 
to be brought to the plane of delineation at / and ^, which 
makes the distance between /and g exactly the same as that 
between b c and h j. To make this perfectly clear, let us 
suppose the dotted lines g cj and / 6 A to be grooves, on 
which the face of a cube perpendicularly over b c could be 
slid backwards and forwards ; if we were by means of these 
grooves to slide the square forward, we ahonld positively 
bring the points b and o up to the plane of delineation. The 
pupil can therefore have no difficulty in understanding that 
in Fig. 15,/^ on the ground line is the width of the square 
right up to the plane of delineation, and that the line b c in 
the Bepresentation is the width the same line would appear 
at the distance of/ 6 of the Plan from the plane of delineation. 
Now let us imagine the square d (Fig. 1 5) to be a base on 
which a cube stands, and that this cube could be slid forward 
on the grooves, up to the plane of delineation. We should theo 
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have the front face of a square absolutely on the plane of deli* 
neatioh ; we should have a perpendicular line over/ the length 
of b Cy one of equal length over g^ and a line parallel tofg 
passing from the top of one to the top of the other ; in fiict, 
the form of the square on the plane of delineation (see Fig. 22, 
Rep.). It is unnecessary in constructing this cube to go over 

Fig. 22, Flan. 




the ground a second time for jSnding the position of the 
square d on the picture, as in Fig. 15, the plan of which we 
have given again in Fig. 22. The square in this plan is 
placed distant from the plane of delineation exactly its own 
vidth, and for the advantage of showing the lines more dis- 

Fig. 22, Representation 1. 
K 




tinctly, the position of the spectator a little to the left. Those 
points on the plane of delineation only are introduced that 
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are requisite for drawing the square in perspectire, as de* 
scribed for Fig. 15, Representation 2; and in the diagram of 
the Representation, Fig. 22, all lines are erased but those 
necessary for our present purpose. In case the student may 
hare forgotten any portion of the directions for drawing 
Fig. 15, Representation 2, he can refer back to p. 93 to refresh 
his memory. 

We have above stated, that in order to find the points for 
constructing a cube in perspective standing over the square 
h c j hy we must suppose the face of it opposite to the 
spectator, to be brought forward to the plane of delineation, 
and according to that description, we must construct a square 
on the Hue f g^ 9A f g h /, which is really the geometrical 
elevation of the cube of its full size. It is very evident that 
the perspective position of the point h must come some- 
where on a perpendicular line over the point i, and the 
perspective position of the point I somewhere on a perpen* 
dicular line drawn from c ; draw then from each of these 
points, h and c, an indefinite perpendicular line, and from 
each of the points k and / draw a line to the vanishing point 
(the point of sight), k ; where the line h k intersects the 
perpendicular drawn from 6 at m, it gives the perspective 
position of the point Tc ; where the line I k intersects the 
perpendicular drawn from e at n, it gives the perspective 
position of the point I; by joining the points m and n, we 
have in the figure h e n m the appearance of the figure 
f glk at the distance oi f h from the plane of delineation 
shown in the Plan, and the plane hem n,* being parallel to 

* The student must here understand, that as we speak of the Unes in 
the plane figure of the square in the Plan being parallel to or at an 
angle with another line, so do we speak of the planes in a solid figure ; 
thus the square surface perpendicularly over the line 6 c we call a plane 
parallel to the plane of delineation, as we also call the perpendicular sur- 
face oyer the line h j, the surfiices of the back and front of a cube neces- 
sarily being parallel. In speaking of the sides of the cube perpendicularly 
oyer the lines b h and cj, we say that the planes of the sides are at right 
angles with the plane of delineation. The top and bottom of the cabe are 
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the plane of delineation, does not change its form, but only 
decreases in magnitude according to its distance. The angles 
of the cube standing over the points h and j of the Plan, 
must now be drawn perpendicularly from the points h and j 
of the Representation, that from h up to the line A; k at o, 
and that from j up to the line I k n,t p ; by joining the points 
and j9, hjpo will be the representation of the square plane 
at the back of the cube ; this also being in a plane parallel 
with the two former, still preserres its geometrical form, 
though smaller from its increased distance. Thus, b c n m 
being the position and form of the front of the cube, and 
hjpooi the back, mnp o must be the appearance of the 
top, and bm h of the side that is visible, it being unne- 
cessary to point out that the sides of the top and the side of 
the bottom that is seen, must have been drawn in determining 
the positions of the points A, o, and p. If another cube stood 
over the square in the Tlati/g c 6, the square/^ I k would 
represent the front, 6 c n m the back,* and consequently 
^ n m £ the top, and/^ m b the side visible to the spectator. 
in this figure, as in Fig. 15, Bepresentation 2, in order 
that the principle on which the different planes of the cube 
are drawn should be well understood, more lines are intro- 
duced than are absolutely required to represent the figure it 
assumes ; a more simple manner of drawing the Representa- 
tion would be as shown in Fig. 22, Representation 2. Having 
drawn (as described. Fig. 15) the square b c j h m per- 
spective, draw from each of the points, &, c, and ^, an 
indefinite perpendicular line; from the point g^ set up the 
perpendicular height of the cube at ^, and from / draw the 

also in planes at right angles ^ith the plane of delineation, bat they are in 
horizontal planes, and the sides in perpendicular planes. It is as easy, 
after a little practice, to comprehend the term ''phme,*' as the word 
" surface." 

* In order to find the positions of certain points, it is fi'equently 
necessary to draw parts that cannot by possibility be seen, and in order 
to make this figure perfectly intelUgiblei several lines are drawn as if the 
cube were transparent* 
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line I k; where I k intersects the perpendicular from e, it 
gives the point « of the preceding figure. The top of the 
cube being parallel with the bottom, n tn roust be parallel 



Fig. 22, Representation 2. 
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to c 6 y draw then from n a line parallel to c (, and where 
this intersects the perpendicular from 6, it gives the point mj 
from m draw the line m K ; the intersection of this with the 
perpendicular from k gives the point o; o p being parallel 
to m n, draw from o, parallel to m n, a line to meet the line 
I K, which gives the point p : the intersection of these two 
lines obviates the necessity for drawing a perpendicular 
from j. 

Suppose another cube to stand upon the square e, and it 
is required to put this cube also in perspective behind the 
cube D. To do this, we must draw the visual rays 1 c and 
8 c, and carry the points of intersection 5 and 6 to the 
ground line of the Representation, and from each point dra\ir 
a perpendicular line between / k and m k ; from the points 
of intersection ou/k draw horizontal lines to meet the line 
g K ; from the points of contact on g k draw perpendicular 
lines to meet the line Ik; from the points of contact on I k 
draw horizontal lines to m K ; the points of contact with the 
line m K will be the same as with those from the perpen- 
diculars drawn from the points 5 and 6, and will complete 
the perspective drawing of a cube standing over the square 
B of the Plan. 
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Let us place a third square (f) on the plan, oyer which we 
will suppose another cube to stand, and we shall perceive 
with how much facility this third cube may be drawn in 
perspective. Bring the points 7 and 8 to the plane of 
delineation at 9 and 10 (in the same way as the points h c 
of the square D were brought to /, ff) ; bring these points to 
the ground line, and from each of them draw a line to the 
vanishing point K. The square F being (as is seen in the 
Plan) at the same distance from the plane of delineation as 
the square e, all the points for drawing the square f and 
the cube standing on it may be found from the cube e 
already drawn, as follows : continue the horizontal lines 
2 — 1 and 4 — 3 till they intersect the lines 10 k and 9 k; 
from the points of intersection 7 and 8, 11 and 12, draw up 
indefinite perpendicular lines; continue the horizontal line 
of the top of the front face of the cube e to intersect the 
perpendiculars from 7 and 8 at the points 13 and 14, and 
from each of these draw a line to the vanishing point k. If 
a line be now ruled from the points where the lines 13 k and 
14 K intersect the perpendiculars drawn from 11 and 12, it 
will complete the perspective drawing of the cube standing 
over the square f of the Plan, and show that having by 
means of the visual rays fixed the positions of certain points 
m one object, the positions of the points required for drawing 
another object may be found from the first without the 
necessity of additional visual rays, and the result will be the 
same with less labour. To illustrate this, we have intro- 
duced the visual rays 8 c and 7 c, and placed the points of 
intersection ^, r on the ground line ; it will be seen by the 
perpendicular (dotted) lines drawn from these points, that 
they pass directly through the points 7 and 8, found by a 
different mode. 

The principle on which a solid is drawn in perspective, 
where all the planes are at an angle with the plane of 
delineation, is as simple as the one just given, Fig. 22, 
where some of the planes are parallel to it. In the example 
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given, p. 100, Fig. 20, we have put in perspective a square 
Laving all its sides at an angle with the plane of delinea- 
tion. Let us refer to these diagrams, Figs. 20, supposing a 
cube to stand over the square a, and proceed to draw a 



Fig. 23, Flan. 
d 




perspective representation of it, according to the- Plan.* In 
this representation, the square a is put in perspective in the 
manner described for the Representation, Fig. 20, and the 

Fig. 23, Representation. 




h g Jk 



* The same plan we have given, Fig. 20, would fully answer the pur- 
pose for constructing a cube on the square a, but a new one is considered 
requisite, in order to introduce some additional lines, which would have 
caused considerable confusion if put into the former one; theprindjilsfor 
drawing it is the same, although the figure is rerersed. 
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point a is brought to the plane of delineation at j^ as the 
point e of Fig. 22 was brought to the plane of delineation 
at g^ only that as the side e j is at a right angle with the 
plane of delineation, the point. c is brought (following the 
direction of j c) perpendicularly to it ; whereas the line a c 
of Fig. 23, not being at a right angle with the plane of 
delineation, the point a is brought to it in the direction of 
e a. From this point /, set up the perpendicular height ot 
the cube (the length of any side of the square a of the Plan) 
at I : this point will determine the height of the four angles 
of the perspective square over the points a, &, c, d; we have 
d'li'^dj got the perpendiculars from a, h^ and c, in the lines 
drawn from g^ h^ and A, and may therefore proceed at once 
to determine the height of them. From I draw a line to the 
yanishing point f, which will determine the height of the 
perpendicular lines oyer a and c at m and n, as the line I k 
(Fig. 22, Representation 2) determined the positions of the 
points n and p. The point m, in Fig. 22, Representation 2, 
was found by drawing a line parallel to the ground line from 
n to intersect the line drawn up from 6, on account of the plane 
c n rah being parallel to the plane of delineation ; but the 
plane standing oyer the line a 6, Fig. 23, being at an angle 
with the plane of delineation, all the horizontal lines on that 
plane must be drawn to the same yanishing point \ therefore 
from the point m, a line must be drawn to the yanishing 
point E, the intersection of which with the perpendicular 
from 6, determines the height of it at o: if a line be now 
drawn from o to the yanishing point f, and from n to the 
yanishing point E, the point of intersection p of the two lines 
will be found perpendicularly oyer d^ and completes the 
perspective drawing of a cube standing in the position de- 
scribed in the Plan, Fig. 23. 

In order to determiue the heights of the different angles 
of the cube a m, c n, J ji?, and 6 o, it is immaterial whether 
the point a is brought to the plane of delineation in the 
direction c a to j^ or whether it is brought forward in the 
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direction ha; in fact, either of the three points a, 5, or c, 
would answer equally well to find the heights of these per- 
pendicular lines ; for if the point e were brought forward to 
the plane of delineation in the direction of the line d e^ 
as at ^ (in the Plan), and this point carried to the ground 
line of the Representation, a perpendicular drawn from it the 
geometrical height of the cube, will be found to produce the 
same result as that produced by the point /, as is shown in 
the Eepresentation. The point q is placed on the ground 
line, and the geometrical height of the cube set oyer it at 
r / from r a line is drawn to the vanishing point e, and it 
will be seen that the point of intersection with the perpen- 
dicular from c, is in the same point with that drawn from I 
to the vanishing point f; and the intersection giving the 
point p must necessarily be the same. Again, if the point 
h was brought forward to the piano of delineation in the 
direction (f 6, as at « (Plan), s carried to the ground line, 
and the geometrical height of the cube set over it at ^, and 
this point chosen for determining the height of the per- 
pendicular angles, the same result would ensue as in the two 
preceding cases; the line t f intersecting the perpendicular 
from h in the same point as the line m e. 

If the perspective height of the cube is to be determined 
from the line ^ r on c n, it determines by the same line the 
height oi dp; the point m would be found by ruling a line 
from the vanishing point ^ through n to intersect the per- 
pendicular from a ; the intersection will be found in the same 
point as found by the line If; the point o, in this case, 
would be found on the perpendicular line from 5, either by 
the intersection of a line drawn from the point m to the 
vanishing point E, or of a line drawn from the vanishing 
point F, passing through the point p. It has then been 
clearly shown that any point may be selected, and that the 
perspective height of the cube being found at any one angle, 
the height of the remaining three may be determined from it. 

The student, if he h8.s paid attention to the directions 
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giyen for drawing all the preceding figures, ought now to be 
able to draw in perspective witb tolerable facility a more com- 
plicated one than any we have yet used for our illustrations, 
and that by simple description. By a mere servile copying, 
in his progress through the work, the diagrams we have 
introduced, he may be liable to forget some of the earlier 
ones in his anxiety to get forward, and he is strongly recom- 
mended, as he proceeds, not only to draw with care and more 
than once each separate figure as it occurs, but to vary the 
positions of the objects or the spectator in his plans, and then 
put them in perspective. To draw an octagonal tower from a 
plan in perspective, is not more difficult than to represent the 
cubes in Figs. 22 and 23, it only requires a greater number 
of lines ; but by a careful attention to the rules we have 
already given, a tower of any number of sides may be drawn 
without the necessity for any extra directions, as it ought to 
be quite superfluous to inform the student, that if the hori- 
zontal lines that in the perspective representation tend to any 
vanishing point are situated above the spectator's eye, they 
incline downwards instead of upwards. In order, therefore, 
that the student may satisfy himself that he has fully com- 
prehended the foregoing rules, we will furnish him with the 
plan of an octagon tower, with the relative situations of the 
spectator and the plane of delineation, of which he must 
draw the perspective representation from description. We 
have, therefore, in the diagram (Fig. 24) given the plan of 
the tower, a, the position of the spectator at c, his eye 
situated five feet above the ground plane, and the plane of 
delineation at b, marking each angle of the tower at 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8. According to the position in which the spec- 
tator is placed in looking at an octagon tower, he may see 
either three or four of its sides ;* in the position in which it is 

* It is possible to place the spectator opposite either angle of the 
octagon, 80 that only two sides would be visible ; indeed, if he were close 
to sach a tower, perpendicularly opposite either of the sides, that side only 
would be seen. But we shall be able to point out in our remarks on the 
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here placed, four of the sides are visible, 8 — 1, 1 — 2^ 2—3, 

and 3 — i. The width 



Pig. 24. 



these sides would appear 
in the picture is deter- 
mined by the visual rays 
drawn from the points 
8, ], 2y 3, 4, precisely 
similar to the manner of 
finding the width of the 
sides of the cube, Figs. 
22 and 23 ; the points of 
intersection, a, 5, Cy J, a, 
on the plane of delinea- 
tion, must be carried to 
the ground line of the 
picture, from each of 
which a long perpendi- 
cularJine must be drawn 
(the top of the tower be- 
ing considerably above 
the eye of the spectator). 
In the position of this 
figure relative to the 
plane of delineation, we 
see that the lines 1 — 2 
and 6 — 5 are parallel 
to it| and oonsequenily 
have no vanishing point; that the lines 3-^4 and 8 — 7 
are at right angles with it^ and will consequently have 
their vanishing point in the point of sight; that the pa- 
rallel lines 1 — 8 and 4—5, being at an angle, not a right 
angle, with the plane of delineation, require a distinct vanish- 
ing point, as will also, for the same reason, the parallel lines 

positionB to be chosen for making perspectiTO drawings, that those posi- 
tions where only one or two sides are seen are such as are inadmissible foi 
making perspectiTe drawings. 
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2 — 3 and 7 — 6. The position of these vanishing points then 
must be found on the plane of delineation, as described in 
Figs. 20 and 21, carried to the ground line, and perpendicu- 
larly over them set on the horizontal line. 

Haying set these points on the horizontal line, that is, the 
point of sight, which should be marked D,* the vanishing 
point for lines parallel to the sides 1 — ^8 and 4 — 5, which 
mark e, and the vanishing point for the sides 2-^ and 7 — 6, 
which mark f, proceed to draw the figure in perspective. 
It is immaterial, in determining the positions in the picture 
of the points 1 and 2, which of them is brought to the plane 
of delineation, as the position of one being ascertained, the 
other may be got from it (see the points e^ a, and 5, Fig. 23). 
Let us choose the point 1, and we shall find that it is imma- 
terial also whether this point be brought pierpendicularly to 
the plane of delineation at f^ or in the direction of the side 
8 — 1, at g. If the former, / would be carried to the ground 
line, and a line ruled to the point of sight d, the Intersection 
of which with the perpendicular drawn from 5, would be the 
perspective position of the point 1 ; if the latter, g would be 
carried to the ground line, and a line ruled from it to the 
vanishing point E, which would intersect the perpendicular 
from h in the same point as the line / D (Fig. 21). The 
position of the point 1 being ascertained, the remaining 
comers may be found from it ; as, from 1 draw a line parallel 
to the ground line, where this intersects the perpendicular 
from e is the point 2 ; from this point draw a line to the 
vanishing point f, the point of intersection with the perpen- 
dicular from d is the position of the point 3 ; from 3 draw a 
line to the vanishing point d, the point of intersection with 
the perpendicular from e is the position of the point 4. If ^ 
be the point chosen from which the position of the point 1 
is determined by ^ e, the same line will give the point 8 

* The student must be careM to mark the references as they are de- 
scribed, ai he proceeds ; he will by this means get on without difficulty 2 
by neglecting to do 80, he will get sadly perplexed. 
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at its intersection witb tbe perpendicular irom a; if the 
point 1 be determined by the line / d, then a line mns 
be drawn from the point 1 to the vanishing point e to deter- 
mine the point 8. These four lines, 8 — 1, 1 — 2, 2 — 3, and 
3 — 4 of the base of the octagon tower, are all that can be 
seen from the station c, and we hare now to determine the 
heights of the perpendicular angles over these points 8, 1, 2, 
3, 4. The perpendicular lines from these points are already 
drawn, and the height of one being determined, the heights 
of the remainder may be ascertained from it. Supposing the 
height of the tower to be five times the length of from 1 to 2, 
this height must be set up on a perpendicular line from the 
point g (on the ground line), and marked A, from which 
point a line drawn to the vanishing point e will deter- 
mine the height of the angles of the tower over 1 at ^ and 
8 at h; the heights of the three remaining angles standing 
over 2, 3, and 4, may be determined in the same way that 
the points 2, 3, and 4 were found ; that ifi^ fiomj draw a line, 
parallel to the ground line, to the perpendicular from e; from 
the point of intersection draw a line to the vanishing point p 
till it meets the perpendicular from dy and from this point of 
intersection, a line to the point of sight d to meet the per- 
pendicular from By which will complete the drawing of an 
octagon tower, viewed from the position shown in the plan, 
Fig. 24.* 

* In giving the description for patting this figure in perspective, we 
stopped at finding the positions of the points 8 and 4, four sides of the 
octagon only being seen from the position at c. It may be as well to point 
out how the whole plan of the octagon might be completed from the 
points already found, without drawing any additional visual rays. It 
will be seen that the lines joining the points 2 and 3 with 7 and 6, are 
parallel with the lines 1 — 8 and 4 — 5, and consequently, to represent 
them in perspective they mast be drawn to the same vanishing point b : 
therefore from 8 draw a line to the point of sight d, and from 2 draw a 
line to the vanishmg point s ; the intersection of these lines gives the 
point 7 ; from 7 draw a Ime to the vanishing point F, and from 3 to the 
ranishing point ■; the intersection of the lines gives the point 6; 
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Fig. 25. 



An experiment practically proving the accuraoj of a 
series of diagrams, not only tends to fix certain pnndples in 
the mind of the student, but frequently, if the principles are 
but imperfectly comprehended, is an inducement to him to 
retread his ground, in order to render himself capable to 
become the exhibitor of the same in his turn ; and moreover, 
the satis&otion derived from witnessing the perfection of an 
experiment gives great encouragement for perseverance in 
the continuation of his studies. To this end we propose 
describing a simple but most satisfactory experiment, that 
will afford a convincing proof of the correctness of the 
principles on which the preceding figures have been drawn. 

In the annexed diagram. Fig. 25 (the whole of which is 
drawn to a scale from the ob- 
jects described), the parallelogram 
A B D represents the top of a 
common table, upon which over 
the square E itands a cube ; * on 
the line D (which represents the 
edge of the table), take any point 
as the position of the spectator, 
which we have here fixed at f, 
and across the table parallel to the 
edge c D, draw a line o h, to re- 
present the base of the plane of 
delineation, over which the plane 
of delineation is supposed to d 
stand; then from the comers of 
the object on the table, draw the visual rays; find the 

frc2i 4 draw a line to the Taniahing point a, and from 6 a line parallel 
to the ground line to meet it ; the point of intersection will give the 
point bt and complete the figure of the octagon in perspective. The same 
result might be arrived at in yarious ways, but the principle would be the 
same. 

* We are obliged to specify some particular figure, but a work-bo¥» 
desk, book, or other object, no matter what, may be choieo. 
Pertoeetive, q 




^ZA. 
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poadou of the point of sight b^ a perpendionlar from f 
and bring on« of the anglee of the square on which the 
onhe Btanda perpendicularly to the phine of delineation, as 
described in Figa. IS and 18. Construct a parallel ograni 1, 2, 
3, 4, to contain the representation ; carry all those points to 
the ground line, f^g. 26, and then draw the cube in per- 
epective aa described in Fig, 
s I 22. The representation, to 

ansner the purpose of our 
experiment, must be diawn 
on a piece of stiff paste- 
board ; the height of the 
horisontal line being [Jaoed 
' above the groand line, the 
same height the eye ia 
situated above the edge of 
the tablo d D, and should be 
■ufficiently elevated to enable the top of the object to be 
distinctly seen. A strip of card must now be cut dmilar to 
E, Fig. 26, a stnught line 5 6 drawn across it, and from 
this a perpendicular line must be drawn the length of the 
space from the ground lino to the horizontal line, to g, at 
which point drill a small hole with a pin. Place this strip 
of card npright on .tlie edge of the table o d, the point 5 at 
the point 7, and the point 6 at 8, which will bring the point 
g exactly opposite the point of sight. 

Let the form of the cube (the whole of the tinted figure) 
in Fig. 26, be carefully cut out, and the piece of pasteboard 
on which it was drawn set perpendicularly on the table in 
the place where the plane of delineation is supposed to be 
situated ; the poiut 3 standing on o, and the point 4 on a, 
the points/, a,b,c, d must necessarily come over their cor- 
responding points on a h, and the hole g in the card per- 
pendicolarly opposite the point of sight j. If in this 
ponton of the different parts, the student place his eye close 
to the hole g in the strip of card s, he will find the cube, 
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Btauding over the square s, to fit exactly to the hole cut oat 
of the pasteboard. In order to be quite successful in this 
experiment, a perfect adjustment of all the parts is indis- 
pensable; the drawing must be made with great accuracy, 
and the greatest care must be taken that the piece of paste- 
board containing the figure of the cube, and the slip of card 
through which the hole is pierced, stand perfectly perpendi- 
cular to the plane of the top of the table. 

This experiment may be repeated with advantage in a 
variety of ways, all of which variations will illustrate some 
portion of the . text in the preceding chapters. It will bo 
found, that the slightest change in the position of any of the 
parts will destroy the effect : the position of the eye mast 
neither be moved to the right nor left, neither higher nor 
lower ; if the line o H were drawn closer to c d, the hole would 
be too large for the cube to appear to fit it ; if it were drawn 
farther back, the hole would appear too small ; any chenge 
in the position of the cube itself would alike destroy the eiTect. 

If only one fia.ce of the cube were to be drawn, the figure 
would be similar to d, the representation of a. Fig. 11 ; in 
such a figure, whether the square stood parallel to or at an 
angle with the plane of delineation, if pieces of twine were 
attached to the four comers of the real square, the four 
strings first passed through the hole cut in the pasteboard 
standing over o h, then through the hole g in the strip of 
cardboard, and the strings pulled tight so as to fonn straight 
lines from the original square to the point g^ they wo old be 
found to touch the four corners of the hole representbg the 
form of the square in perspective ; thus referring to Fig. 1 1, 
and supposing a to be the front of the cube, d the hole cut 
in the pasteboard, and the point E the hole in the strip of 
cardboard, the strings from the comers of the original 
square drawn tight to the point g^ would touch tbo four 
comers of the hole cut in the board, as the lines drawn from 
the comers of the square a to e, touch the comers a, \ 
«| d^ of the sofiare d. 
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For teachers at schools, or for those who receive pupils 
in classes, a small apparatus for this experiment would be 
attended with a very trifling expense, and would prove as 
advantageous to the teacher as to the pupil : to illustrate by 
experiment being easier to the master than by description, 
and much less difficult of comprehension to the scholar. 
Any figure may be selected for this experiment, and the 
representations of circular figures, to those not conversant 
with perspective drawings, cause considerable astonishment. 

After an attentive examination of the rules contained in 
the preceding chapters, the student ought to experience no 
difficulty in finding the situation on the horizontal line of all 
vanishing points that are requisite for drawing in perspective 
any plane figure, however complicated ; nor do we think he 
ought to be at &ult in constructing a solid figure upon it ; it 
is frequently, however, necessary to have on the same plan a 
variety of figures, drawn one within the other, representing 
projecting and receding parts situated over the plan. To 
represent these in perspective with accuracy, requires great 
attention and considerable nicety ; and as we have ^ven no 
figure of this kind either in this or the first part of our work, 
we will introduce a plan and perspective view of one of the 
buttresses of Magdalene Bridge, Oxford, which afibrds an 
excellent example for illustration. Before, however, pro- 
ceeding to any more compb'cated representation, we propose 
to make a few general observations, and compare the pro- 
cesses described for drawing perspective in the First and 
Second Parts. 

In the various diagrams we have already given, it must 
be quite evident that the same result in finding the perspec- 
tive positions of points in a picture is to be attained in a 
variety of ways ; and though, in the first instance, in order to 
determine the position of some leading point or points from 
which others may subsequently be drawn, it is requisite that 
the relative positions of the plane of delineation, &c., must 
bo fixed, so that the general outline of the subject shall be 
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arranged by the yisual rays and vanishing points, much of 
the detail may be accomplished by more simple means. This 
is diarly shown in the manner of drawing the perspectiFC 
cube F, in Fig. 22, Representation 2, the whole of which 
may be drawn without the necessity for introducing any 
visual ray at all. The same may be observed by referring 
to the Representation, Fig. 21, where the point c of the tri- 
angle is formed by the intersections of the lines a D and b f, 
without the necessity of a visual ray, as is also the point d in 
the Representation, Fig. 20. 

Those modes for making perspective drawings that are 
attended with the fewest number of lines are always to be 
preferred ; and it would surprise many who are not accus- 
tomed to execute drawings in perspective, to witness the rapid 
and very simple manner in which intricate drawings are made 
by those who make it their business. In our endeavours to 
explain with sufficient clearness the manner of finding the 
perspective positions of certain points by means of drawing 
the visual rays through the plane of delineation, we have in 
every instance made the plan quite distinct from the repre- 
sentation, which is really the fact, as it must never be lost 
sight of that the picture you are making is to represent the 
original objects as they would appear if traced on a sheet of 
glass (the plane of delineation) placed between the spectator 
and the objects to be drawn. The manner most commonly 
in use, however, is to make the ground line of the picture 
and the ground line of the plane of delineation the same 
line; to place the position of the spectator above this line 
according to his distance from the plane of delineation and 
the plan of the original objects below it, the points of inter- 
section of the visual rays on the ground line of the plane of 
delineation thus come at once on the ground line of the pic- 
ture;* those points required to be brought forward to the 

* The student must understand, that in the diagrams given in this Part 
of the work, as well as in the figures of the Problems in Part 1. for the 
purpose of instruction, lines of all kinds, whether to vanishing points, -to 
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plane of delineation are bronght at the same time to the 
ground line of the picture. This process is a much readier 
mode than making the base of the plane of delineation anu 
the ground line of the picture two separate lines, as we will 
show in our next figure. 

The original object of the First Part of this treatise on per- 
spective was to furnish information just sufficient to enable 
the amateur to make sketches from nature without violently 
outraging perspective. The forms chosen and the directions 
given for drawing them were as simple as the subject would 
admit, and the Author trusts that it is impossible for any 
intelligent person to go steadily through the pages without 
comprehending the matter. Although the present Part goes 
much farther into the art of perspective than the First, and 
the mode pointed out for representing the perspective forms 
of objects is different, yet there is nothing in the First Part 
of the work to unlearn j an attentive perusal of the two parts, 
with careful drawings made on a larger scale from the illus- 
trations contained in both, we may venture to say, would 
enable the student to draw in perspective any geometrical 
figure set before him. It may appear to some that in giving 
rules for drawing a number of figures in perspective in the 
First Part, and leaving the explanation of the principles on 
which perspective drawing is founded for the Second, is, to 
use a homely adage, putting the cart before the horse ; but 
perspective is generally allowed to be an extremely difficult 
subject to write on, as it is necessary before we can enter 
into the principles on which perspective drawing is founded, 

distance points, or the visual rays that are requisite for finding points of 
intersection,— in all cases the whole length of the line is drawn from point 
to point ; but in the execution of a perspective drawing, where all lines 
for finding the form required are erased, this is not required. All that 
is necessary is to place the rule from point to point, and mark delicately, 
but distinctly, only the point of intersection required. By this proceeding 
a vast confusion of lines is obmtedi and the progress of the drawing 
rendered more simple. 
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first to understand what perspective really is. To those who 
are ignorant of drawing, the geometrical elevation of a 
huilding appears more correct than a perspective representa- 
tion, yet to those who understand the principles of drawing 
it must he quite evident that a geometrical elevation, how- 
ever useful it may he, cannot he a correct representation of 
what we see, let the position of the spectator he where it 
may ; as a simple geometrical drawing does not represent the 
thicknesses either of projections or recesses, though they may 
be ascertained generally by the depth of the shadows. The 
frontage of a rectangular building may be so situated with 
reference to the position of the spectator, as to present a rec- 
tangular figure, but all recesses or projections on the &ce of 
it must be drawn according to the rules of perspective if the 
representation be really as it appears, which is not done in a 
geometrical elevation. Hence we have preferred the system 
of showing practically by the most familiar examples, in the 
First Part, in the various figures from 7 to 15, that objects 
vary considerably in their form according to their change of 
position with reference to the spectator; that parallel lines 
viewed in certain directions appear to meet in a point called 
the vanishing point ; how the position of these vanishing 
points may be found on the horizontal line with sufficient 
accuracy for ordinary sketches, with directions for determin- 
ing the height of this line ; and then proceeding from these 
premises to put a variety of figures in perspective ; showing 
in the First Part what is meant by perspective drawing, and 
leaving it to the Second to point out the principles on which 
it is grounded. The First Part, in fact, being but an intro- 
duction to the Second, the proper understanding of which is- 
greatly facilitated by an acquaintance with the First, some of 
the diagrams of the Second being diflScult to comprehend 
without this knowledge. 

In referring back to the first problem. Part I. p. 15, if we 
were to proceed to draw a similar figure on the principles 
we JiaVe described in the Second Part, which would be on tho 
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fs\ine plan as the Representation, Fig. 23, we should find 
that after detennining the positions of the lines A, e, f h j 
means of visual rays, and finding the positions of the vanish- 
ing points o and h, as shown in the diagrams Figs. 20 and 
21, hy which the inclinations of the lines d, c, h, and j are 
drawn, all the remaining parts may be as accurately deli'^ 
neated by the system described for drawing this problem, 
pp. 15 — ^21, Part I., as if done by the rules given for draw- 
ing the diagrams Figs. 22 and 23, as it is immaterial as 
affects the accuracy of the drawing, whether the positions of 
the points necessary for finding the width of the windows, 
which were determined by means of a distance point, or the 
point necessary for drawing the point of the gable, which 
was determined by the use of diagonal lines, be found by 
the means used in drawing Prob. I., or whether the positions 
of all the points are found by means of the visual rays; 
whichever mode is employed the result will be the same. 
The point of distance is most valuable in perspective draw- 
ipg, and a variety of ways are shown by different writers on 
perspective by which the position of this point may be deter- 
mined. • In the directions given for making perspective 
representations of objects embraced in the diagrams from 
Fig. 15 to Fig. 24, it must be very evident that the whole of 
a perspective drawing may be executed without the necessity 
for emplojdng a distance point at all, the visual rays answer- 
ing the same purpose ; but it is frequently the case that the 
introduction of a distance point saves considerable labour, 
and the directions given for fixing its position in Prob. I. 
and II. Part I., and elsewhere, are sufficient for any pur- 
pose, as they will produce intersecting points on any line 
with as much accuracy as is to be obtained by visual rays. 

If a drawing of the plan of the house, the original object 
of the representation, Prob. I. Part I., were given to the 
student, with the position of the spectator and situation of 
the. plane of delineation, it is barely possible he could have 
any difficulty in putting in perspective the parallelograms of 

G 3 
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the two sides of the house, formed by tho lines a, d, f, k and 
A, c> B, J ; the heights of all the different parts being the 
same as described for drawing the first problem. Part h 
In the cat (Fig. 27) we hare here introduced, we have placed 
the plan of the building below the ground line, so as to bring 
the intersections of the visual rajs direct to it; this will 
prove a great saving of labour ; but it is necessary to point 
out, that in all cases where this is done, the plan must be 
drawn the reverse way to that where the base line of the 
plane of delineation and the ground line of the picture are 
distinct lines, which has been the case in all our previous 
examples. This will be understood, by turning the figure 
27} upside down ; in looking at it in this position, taking the 
ground line of the representation as the base of the plane of 
delineation, if the points of intersection on it were carried to 
another line as the ground line of the picture (similar to the 
diagrams. Figs. 22, 23), the gable end would be to the right 
hand instead of to the left, the way we absolutely see it. 

It is not our province to enter into any theories ; all that 
is required is to make the student understand as a practical 
fact, that where the plan is placed underneath the picture, so 
that the base line of it (the ground line) is used at the same 
tiuw" as the base of the plane of delineation, the plan must be 
Orawn reversed; by making the ground line serve both 
purposes, we gain a saving of labour, which is always an 
object. The annexed diagram shows that the result will be 
the same, whether we use a distinct line for the ba9e of the 
plane of delineation, carrying the intersecting points to the 
ground line of the picture, drawing the plan as it stands 
before us, or whether we make one line serve the purpose of 
both, by drawing the plan reversed. Let ▲ represent a plan 
similar to that in Fig. 27, only drawn as it stands before us, 
B representing the plane of delineation, from which the 
points are to be carried to the ground line of the picture, c 
the position of the spectator. The plan a is a revecicd, and 
the point e is in the same relative Dosition to a as c to A ; tho 
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Fig. 28. 




line B serviDg for the plan a and station point <;, both as ground 
line of the picture and base of the plane of delineation ; the 
visual rays h c and d c^ii will be seen, intersect the line B in 
the same points as the visual rays b e 
and d c. In comparing figure 27 with 
Plate IT of the First Part, it will be 
seen that the lines c and J in the plan, 
are tho lines by which the positions of 
the vanishing points H and J are deter- 
mined; the angle a of the house touch- 
ing the plane of delineation, is of course 
drawn perpendicularly up from the 
point 2 ; the perpendiculars s and f 
are determined by the visual rays drawn 
from a and h to the station point of the 
spectator Q ; the lines c, J, D, and e, are 
drawn as in Fig. 23, Representation.* The 
points by which the perspective width 
of the windows was determined in drawing the house in 
Prob. I., was by means of a distance point, full directions 
for the manner of determining the position of which, were 
given in the directions for drawing that problem ; and we 
here propose to show that the result of finding them, by this 
means is precisely the same as if the visual rays had been 
used. The distance from 1 to 9 in this diagram (Fig. 27), 
will be found to be really the geometrical length of the 
perspective line d, by comparing it with the line K of the 
plan, and the divisions 10, 11, 12, 13, correspond on the 
two lines r and K. From each of the points 10, 11, 12, 13, 
on E of the plan, draw a visual ray to the station of the 
spectator, intersecting the ground line (also the plane of 
delineation) at c, d^ «, /.t From the point 9 through the 

* As regards the height of the line a and the height of the windows, the 
manner of determining them was fully explained at p. 20, Part I. 

t In this figure, to avoid confusion of lines, the visual rays are not 
drawn to the station point through the ground line, but only up to it ; 
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oomer of tbe house, 5» draw » line to the horisontal line, to 
detennine the point of distance, s;* then from eaeh of tbe 
points 10, 11, 12, 13, on r, draw a line to the distance 
point 8, to determine the perspective positions of these points. 
If we now from each of the points on the ground line, c, d^ e^f^ 
draw a perpendicular line up to d, they will be found to 
intersect that line in the same points, as the lines drawn from 
the points 10, 11, 12, 18, on B, to the point of distance 8, 
proving that the portions of these points are determined 
with as much accuracy by means of a point of distance, as 
by drawing the visual rays. 

In Prob. I. Part I.^ the perpendicular line dividing the 
parallelogram a, c, e, J into its perspective halves, was found 
by means of the intersection of the diagonal lines l and m 
at the point 7 ; we shall find this mode for drawing the 
perpendicular line N at its perspective distance from a and B, 
equally correct as employing either a visual ray or a point 
of distance. The point g on the plan is exactly midway 
between 2 and a on the line j; if from this point a visual 
ray is drawn to the ground line at A, a perpendicular line 
drawn from it will pass directly through the point 7 found 
by the intersection of the diagonals l and m. Again, from 
the point 1 on a, a horizontal line 1 j is drawn to represent 
the geometrical length of the line c (equal to j of the plan) ; 
if from j through the point 8 a line is ruled to the horizontal 
line, it will give a point of distance T, by which the width of 
any details on the gable end of the house may be determined 
on the line o ; thus, if from the point h^ the half of the 
geometrical representation of c, a line is drawn to the point 
of distance t, the intersectiou of it with the line c determines 
the perspective centre, and is in the same point with the 

were it not a figure for ioatniction, even this would be unnecessary » 
as simply marking the points of contact at c, J, «» and /, would be 
sufficient. 

* All the references in this figure that occur in Prob. I. Part I., are 
lettered and figured the same. 
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intersection produced bj the perpendicular line from 7 and A. 
Hence it must be dear, that to determine the perspective 
distance of any perpendicular line between a e or a f, it is 
immaterial, so far as correctness is to be obtained, whether 
these distances are determined by a distance point, by yisual 
rays, or by means of diagonal lines.* 

. It is difficult to say of these three modes, which is the best ; 
in some cases one is to be preferred, in others another. 
The distance point and the diagonals are the most used in 
sketching from nature, as it is seldom found necessary to 
construct a plan, the general outline and position of the 
vanishing points being taken at discretion. In minute parts 
of a drawing, the use of the point of distance is valuable, as 
correctness is more readily attained, and it saves much 
trouble where a perspective line is required to be divided 
into a number of equal parts, to use the point of distance 
instead of visual rays, as wiU be seen on the line drawn 
from I (on a), to the vanishing point h. Suppose that portion 
of the line from / to m, required to be divided (perspectively) 
into four equal parts : draw an indefinite horizontal line 
from l^ and set off four equal parts at n, o, p^ q; from q 
draw a line to the horizontal line at n; these lines drawn 
from n, o, p, to n, will give the perspective positions of 
these points on /, m. The reason why the distance point 
is more convenient for this purpose than the visual rays 
from a- line on the plan, is, first, that you may place your 
distances on the horizontal line at discretion, and secondly, 
that by being able to get them wider apart, correctness is 
more easily attained. Suppose the distance chosen to have 
been a trifle more than from ^ to 9i, as from ^ to r, the horizontal 
line would extend to u^ and the point of distance must be 
found by drawing a line from u through m to the horizontal 
line at v, and lines ruled from the intermediate points r, «, t 

* The diagonal lines may be used for finding the positions of other 
perpendicular lines besides the middle line n, as shown in the First Part, 
Prob. IV. PUtc 5. 
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to the point of distance y,* will intersect tbe line / m in tbe 
Bsme points as those drawn from the points n, o, p, to the 
point of distance u. It may be well here to notice, that from 
any point on a from which a line is drawn to the vanishing 
point, the point of distance may as readily be determined as 
from the point (1) chosen ; or that the point of distance 
being fixed from the real geometrical length of the line R, 
measurements may be made on any other line,' and the 
same point of distance made nse of; as if we required to 
divide the perspective line k in half, we have only to measure 
off on the ground line to the right of the point 2, the geome- 
trical half of the liue k of the plan, and a line ruled from 
it to the point of distance s, would intersect the line k in the 
middle ; this is clearly shown in the geometrical width of 
the first arch on the line B and the ground line. Fig. 1, 
Prob. YI. Part I. In the second problem, Part I., the 
student could have no difficulty in finding the positions 
of the points 3 and 4 from a plan ; and as the near edge of 
the chess-board is on the ground line, and therefore up to the 
plane of delineation, the line 1 2 has only to be divided into 
eight equal parts to get the divisions of the squares. It 
must be evident in this figure, that the point of distance 
is the readiest way of determining the perspecti\re positions 
of the points from a to g; if these were to be found by means 
of visual rays, it would be necessary to divide one of the 
sides of the plan into eight equal parts, to draw a visual ray 
from each to the ground line, and from each intersection draw 
a perpendicular line to intersect either the line 1 — 3 or 
2 — 4; whereas in the manner adopted in Prob. II. (the 
point 3 having been found by a visual ray), the point of 
distance is determined by a line from 2 through 3 to the hori- 
zontal line, and the intermediate points between 1 and 3 are 
found by one operation. 

* Tliis point is out of the picture as well as the vauishing points, but it 
would be found on the horizontal line by continuing the line « m v up 
to it. 
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In Prob. X. Part I. we pointed out the mode (|)p. 56j 
57) for finding the perspective width of recesses, leayiog 
the first step, the distance of the line 2 from 1 to be 
determined by eye; in this figure (27) we shall show with 
what readiness the depth of the recess may be determined 
by rule. Let 9 on the plan represent the plan of the recess ; 
we shall then require the perspective width of from to to 1 1 ; 
to ascertain which, draw a visual ray from tr intersecting 
the ground line at or, and from x draw a perpendicular line 
across the front of the house ; the perpendicular from d is 
the line 1 of Prob. X. Part I., and the perpendicular from 
X the line 2 of the same. In this figure (27) we have not 
introduced the top and bottom lines of the windows, as the 
manner of proceeding for drawing these is fully described 
in the directions given for drawing Prob. X. Part I. We 
have merely shown how the line 2 (Prob. X.) is to be 
found by a visual ray from a plan ; that being determined, 
proceed as described, p. 56, Part I., from the corner of the 
window 4. 

The same remarks we have made in comparing Fig. 27 
with the first problem in Part I., will apply to other plates 
in the same part; thus, in Fig. 1, Prob. VI., if the plan 
were given so as to &x the position of the vanishing point 
and determine the distance of the line D from a, the width 
of the piers and arches, and the intermediate points required 
for drawing the curves, are as readily found by means of r; 
point of distance as by drawing visual rays to the plane <>f 
delineation. The readiest way of drawing this figure, would 
be to find the width of the arches and the middle l/'ne 
l)etween their sides, by the visual rays, and find the poiits 
for the curves as described in Fig. 2, Plate 7. If in at'di- 
tion to what is represented in Prob. YI., the thickness of ^he 
arches was required to be drawn as in Prob. XI. Part (., 
the thickness shown from A to a (Prob. XI.) would be 
determined from a plan, in a way similar to finding the 
perspective depth of the recess 11 to tr in Fig. 27. 
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In the diagrams introduced in Part II., none have been 
given for the representation of curves in penpective ; ample 
information has been given to enable the student to construct 
any plane rectilinear figure in perspective ; and as rectilinear 
figures must first be constructed in order to find intersecting 
points through which the curves are to be drawn, it was 
considered that the introductory observations and subsequent 
examples in Chap. III. Part I., were quite sufficient to 
enable the student from a plan to draw a circle in per- 
spective ; the geometrical figure required for so doing, being 
only a few straight lines intersecting one another at certain 
points, and all within a square. There are a variety of 
geometric curves, such as the ellipse, parabola, &c. &c., 
that, if the mode for geometrically constructing them accord- 
ing to the rules laid down in works on practical geometry 
are known, are as easily put in perspective as the circle, 
although a greater number of lines may be required. These 
curves are met with in arches, roofs, mouldings, &c., and as 
we before said, if the manner of constructing these figures 
geometrically is understood, they are readily put in per- 
spective. We will introduce one example by putting a 
semi-elliptic arch in perspective. 



Fig. 29. 




The rule for drawing this geometric curve is to be found 
in Nicholsons " Practical Geometry;" it is very simple, and 
produces a good line. It must be understood that to di-aw 
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ibis figure on a large scale, it would be necessary to take, in 
proportion to the size it is to be drawn, an increased number 
of points ; four points are very few to get a perfect line, but 
are quite sufficient to illustrate the principle on which this 
or any other curve may be represented in perspective. It 
is superfluous to draw any plan for this figure, the paral- 
relogram containing it being drawn in perspective as any 
other parallelogram would be ; we therefore premise all that 
preparatory work to have been gone through, and proceed 
at once to the representation of the curve. The geometrical 
divisions on a must be carried to the line B, and their per- 
spective positions found on c by means of the point of 
distance d on the horizontal line, and from c, these points 
must be brought to the line a,* the representation of A in 
perspective. The divisions on the line e must be put on 
the line «, by ruling to the vanishing point from e through e 
to it ; this will give all the points requisite for drawing the 
rectilinear figure in perspective ; and by drawing from / to 
the points on the perpendiculars on each side of the paral- 
lelogram, and from g through the divisions on a, lines up to 
those from / to the divisions on the sides, similar to the 
geometrical figure to the left, all the points requisite for 
drawing the curve will be evident ; the rectilinear figure to 
the right being the perspective representation of the rectilinear 
figure to the left. 

Our limits do not admit of introducing any great variety 
of figures ; indeed the object is only to point out the princi 
pies on which perspective drawings are to be made from 
details of individual parts. In Prob. VIII. Part I. we have 
given a figure by which the shaft of a column, and conse- 

* It would be a shorter process to continae the line a, and there place 
the geometrical divisions (as on b) ; by which proceeding, the divisions got 
by the point of distance would come at once on a. We have taken the 
line B, because, being obliged to leave the lines required for finding the 
positions of the points, the finding them Jrom a continuation of tbe line a 
would have created a confusion with the other lines. 
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quentlj a series of shafts of columns, may be drawn ; {re- 
qnentlj the shafts of columns are of a less diameter at tlie 
top than at the bottom ; to represent such a shaft in perspec- 
tiye, it would require only to construct a perspective square 
within the top square B (see Figs. 6 and 7, Pkte 13, Part I.), 
the same width as the diameter of the top of the shaft, draw 
the circle within it, and from the extremities of the bottom 
draw lines to the extremities of the top, similar to the lines 
s and T, Prob. YIII. In the forms of the roofs of interiors, 
we constantly meet with arches crossing each other in a 
variety of ways. It is as easy to draw an arch in perspective 
in one direction as another : it is only necessary therefore to 
fix the points from which the arches spring, ample imforma- 
tion for doing wbidi has already been given, and the arches, 
whatever may be their geometrical form, are as easily drawn 
as in Prob. YI. and IX. The annexed diagram (Fig. 30) 
^- 3^« is an example of the effect pro- 

duced by the intersection of 
arches. It would be super- 
fluous to show how these per- 
spective arches were construct- 
ed, as it would be only a repe- 
tition of preceding examples ; 
the points from which the curves 
spring are similar to 1, 3, 6, 9 
of Prob. VII. Part I., the arches springing from 1 to 9 
and 3 to 6, instead of from 1 to 3 and 6 to 9. Domes vary con- 
siderably in their apparent forms, according to the change of 
position from which they are seen, and to the experienced 
eye a want of perspective knowledge is easily detected in 
their representation. There is little difficulty in drawing in 
perspective any form of dome, provided the student under- 
stand thoroughly how to draw the geometrical figure, as we 
will show by a reference to Prob. V. Part I., and Fig. 29, 
just given. Let us suppose the form of the dome to be that 
given in Fig. 29, springing from eight points, and we had 
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drawD the plan of it similar to the nearest perspective circle. 
Prob. V. First draw a perpendicular line from the perspective 
centre of the circle (the intersection of the dia&:onal lines), 
the height of A F, and on the line 4 — 2 construct a geo- 
metrical figure similar to Fig. 29 ; then, as described in Fig. 
29, draw the geometrical figure in perspective over each of 
the lines 1 — 3, 5 — 7, and 6 — 8, as bases representing the line 
A, and the result will be an accurate representation of such 
a dome in perspective, as was described. Irregular curves 
may be represented in perspective in the same manner as 
described for Fig. 29, constructing your own rectilinear 
figure about the irregular curve to get a number of inter- 
secting points in it, and putting this figure in perspective; 
this would be required in drawing the leading lines of leaves 
in a Corinthian capital. Any spiral from the volute of an 
Ionic capital would prove an excellent example for the 
student's exercising himself on the principles for representing 
curves in perspective. 



CHAPTER VI. 

At the commencement of Chap. Y. p. 107, we remarked 
that the mere outline of the ground plan of a building 
would be insufficient as a plan from which to make a per- 
spective drawing, and that we require for this purpose a 
series of plans made from horizontal sections of the various 
paits wherever any change of form occurs either as a pro- 
jection or recess ; thus in the projections of roofs, pediments, 
cornices, mouldings, &c., the form and extent of the pro. 
jection must be drawn on the plan before we can put h in 
perspective. Pig, 31, p. 141, represents the plan (a), eJeva- 
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tioa {By, and penpeotive representation (c), of a square pillai 
dtanding on a cube, with a projecting top, or capital; the 
station of the spectator is marked at O9 ^ which point visual 
rays have been drawn from the three comers of each of the 
squares ot the plan that are visible, the inner square being 
the phui of the shaft of the pillar, and the outer square the 
plan of the projection (the projection of the base and the 
capital being the same), and from each of the points of inter- 
section a, by c, dy e on the ground line of the picture, a perpen- 
dicular line has been drawn ; the point 2 has been brought 
to the ground line at /, and a line drawn from / to the 
vanishing point D, gives the perspective position of the point 
2 of the plan at 2 ; the cube forming the base of this figure is 
drawn as Fig. 23, only as the top of it is above the eye of the 
spectator, only the outer edges of it are visible. The perpen- 
dicular line from./, by which the perspective height of the 
base was determined at A, must be continued up, and the 
geometrical heights ^ k marked on it from the elevation, from 
each of which points a line must be ruled to the vanishing 
point D ; the intersections of these lines with the perpendicu 
lars drawn from the points c and a, will give the perspective 
positions of the point-s j^ k^ Z, and m of the elevation, and per- 
spectively perpendicular over the points 1 and 2 of the plan ; 
from the points / and k lines must be drawn to the vanishing 
point E, their intersections with the perpendicular drawn from 
e determine the perspective positions of the points n and 
perpendicularly over the point 3. Draw a line from the 
point m to the vanishing point E, and from to the vanish- 
ing point D, intersecting each other in the point jp, then 
ky m, py would be the representation of the under surface 
of the slab or capital on the top of the square pillar, per- 
pendicularly over the points 2 — 1 — 4 — 3 of the plan. On 
this perspective square we have now to represent the inner 
square of the plan in perspective, the top of the pillar on 
which the square slab just drawn stands ; continue the lino 
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5 — 6 up to the ground line at q^ from which draw a perpendi- 
cular line, and from the elevation set on it the geometrical 
height of the pillar at r, from which point draw a line to the 
vanishing point D, the intersection of this with the perpen- 
dicular from c gives a point, «, perpendicularly over the 
point 8 of the plan ; its intersection with the perpendicular 
from h, gives a point, ^, perpendicularly over the point 5 of 
plan ; from s draw a line to the vanishing point e, its inter- 
section with the perpendicular line from d gives a point, u, 
perpendicularly over the point 7 of the plan, and completes 
the perspective representation of the elevation b from the 
plan A required. 

The mode employed for finding the positions of the points 
s aud t by setting up the geometrical height of the pillar at 
r, is perfectly correct, and serves excellently as an exercise 
on our previous examples ; but a nmch readier and equally 
correct mode of proceeding would be to find their position 
by means of a diagonal line between m and o; the points t 
and u tieing perpendicularly (that is, perspectively speaking) 
over 5 and 7, the diagonal m— o must give these points in its 
intersections with the perpendicular lines from b and d» If 
the points t and u bad then been determined by the diagonal 
m — 0, the lines s — t and s — u would have been drawn on a 
different system ; from the vanishing point D a line must 
have been ruled upwards through ty and from the vanishing 
point E a line ruled through u to intersect the last drawn, 
which would be in the same point on the perpendicular 
drawn from <?, found by the visual ray from the point 6.* 
Any additional projection may be put in perspective by 

* The visual rays drawn from all the points, 2, 6, 8, 4, are in the same 
line, and censeqaently the perpendicular line drawn from e answers for 
the perpendicular angles of any number of parallel squares when the yisual 
ray is in a direct line with a diagonal ; had the station of the spectator 
been either to the right or left of the position in which we have placed it, 
the angle J k of the slab would not haye been perpendicularly over the 
angle t of the pillar. 
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drawing it first on the elevation, and afterwards tlio horizon- 
tal section of it on the plan ; thus narrow filletsi such as are 
constantly placed on pillars a little below the capital, may be 
represented in perspective with very little trouble, on the 
same system as was employed for drawing the base and 
capital ; — such as the one we have drawn on the elevation 
and introduced on the plan with dotted lines.* 

It is best generally in drawing the phins from which per- 
spective drawings are to be made, to draw the largest sur- 
face first, whether it stands on the ground, or is the section 
of some projecting part over it ; we have, however, in the 
figure before us, departed from this rule, in adding to the 
representation the projecting piece round the lower part of 
the cube on which the pillar stands. This is done to show 
the student that he must occasionally add to his plan from 
the elevation as he proceeds: thus the width of this pro- 
jection is taken from the elevation and set on the plan out- 
side the outer square, 1, 2, 3, 4, already drawn, and the pro- 
jection is put in perspective by exactly the same process as 
the cube standing over the square 1, 2, 3, 4. In the plan of 
this outer square only two sides have been drawn, as they 
give the three points that are required : the other two sides it 
would be a waste of labour to introduce. 

Let us suppose that instead of the square pillar standing 
on the cube of the base, there stood a circular column, the 
diameter of which is the same as the width of the square 
5, 6, 7, 8 ; from the centre of the plan describe a circle to 
represent the plan of the column within the square 5, 6, 7, 8 ; 
from the point u in the perspective representation draw a line 
to the vanishing point d, and from the point t draw a line to 

* This fillet we have not introduced in the perspective representation, 
as the lines necessary for so doing would interfere with those we shall 
require for another illustration ; and, as we have observed before, we have 
not the advantage of being able to erase our lines as we proceed. It may 
be done in the same way as a projection we are about to draw round the 
biAe. 
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the vanishiug point c ; the intersection v of these two Ihieii 
gives the tonnb point in the perspective representation of the 
sqaaie 5, 6, 7, 8 at the height r of the elevation. The student 
must now turn back to Prob. YIII. (facing p. 45, Part I.), 
and refer from this figure (31) to that problem in the fol- 
lowing description. From the point ir, the intersection of the 
circle with the diagonal 5 — 7, draw a line parallel to 5 — 8 
up to the line 5 — 6 ; from this point draw a visual ray inter- 
secting the ground line at a; from a draw a perpendicular 
up to the line t — n. at y. From the vanishing point d, 
through y, draw a line to intersect the diagonals t — u and 
* — v; where this line intersects t — u it gives a point corre- 
sponding with the point 2 of the diagram, Prob. YIII. ; 
where it intersects 9 — v it gives a point corresponding with 
8 of the diagram ; from each of these points draw a line to 
the vanishing point e ; the intersection on t — u will give a 
point corresponding with 6 of the diagram, that with 9 — v a 
point corresponding with 4. From each of the vanishing 
points D and e draw a line through the intersection of the 
diagonals t — u and 9 — v; where the line drawn from e inter- 
sects the line ti — p, it gives a point corresponding with the 
point 5 of the diagram, Prob. YIII. ; where it intersects 
the line 9 — t it gives the point 1 of the diagram. Where 
the line drawn from D intersects the line ^— ^ it gives a 
point corresponding with the point 8 of the diagram ; where 
it intersects the line 9 — u it gives the point 7 of the diagram. 
Here it will be seen that we have the eight points required 
through which to draw the curve of the top of the circular 
column in perspective, without the necessity for drawing 
the whole figure of the diagram, Prob. YIII., on the plan : 
the points 6, 8, 2, 4 being all determined from the single 
point tOy and the points 3, 5, 7, 1 from the intersection of 
the diagonal lines t — u and 9 — vj it was even superfluous to 
draw in the plan the whole of the circle ; marking from the 
intersection of the diagonals 5 — 7 and 6 — 8 the length of a 
radius on the diagonal 5 — 7 at w would have beeu quite 
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sufficient. The curve may be drawn through these points^ 
and the sides of the column drawn down similar to the linee 
s and T from the curve b, Prob. YIII. Part I. 

In the foregoing illustration (Fig. 31) we have shown bj 
a very simple figure how the projections of any original 
object are represented in perspective from a plan introducing 
the sections of the projections where they occur, all of which, 
save the circular column, are of the same form, viz. squares ; 
we now present the reader with an example admirably 
adapted not only to illustrate the same, but also as an excel- 
lent exercise for the student on all the examples given in the 
two parts of this work. The student on looking at this 
figure must not be alarmed at its apparent intricacy : there 
is not a line in it but what has been explained in preceding 
drawings, and if each portion of the figure be examined 
separately, and looked at as a distinct figure, all intricacy 
will vanish : the square block forming the base is drawn by 
the same rules given for the cube in previous examples ; the 
triangular solid that stands on it is equally simple; the 
directions for drawing the half-circle on the top of this last 
figure were explained in the First Part (Prob. V. &o.); 
the blocks forming semicubes are as simple as the earliest 
examples we have given in this Part; and the mode for 
drawing the semicircular forms made by the shaft passing 
through these blocks was amply illustrated in Prob. VIII. 
The projecting parapet and pier standing on it is but a 
variation of the last figure, and if we only hide with a piece 
of paper all the under part, it will appear equally simple. 
It is the imperative necessity for our leaving all the linos 
required for constructing our figure that makes them appear 
complicated; whereas the student in his progress will be | 

able to erase the lines that are used in the construction of I 

one figure before he proceeds to the next, by which his pro- 
ceedings will be divested of all confusion of lines. Before 
commencing this figure, the student must recollect that in 
our progress we have frequently observed, that for the pux-« I 

Pernpectim, II | 
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pose of iustrnction we have been compelled to introduce 
more lines than were absolutely required for the construction 
of the figure, and also we have in numerous cases pointed 
out that a result equally correct is to be obtained by a variety 
of modes of proceeding ; therefore in the construction of a 
figure like the present, consisting of a combination of parts, 
dissimilar in form, one part nmy be drawn by means of 
visual rays for finding the positions of the various points, 
and the points requisite for drawing the next may be deter- 
mined by that previously drawn ; the mode that produces a 
correct result with the fewest possible number of lines is 
always the most desirable. 

In this figure, for the advantage of more clearly under- 
standing the references, we have placed a plan both under 
the elevation and perspective representation, the manner of 
drawing which we are about to describe; and in order to 
afford every facility to a perfect understanding of the figure, 
every alternate form is drawn with dotted lines. The origi- 
nal object, the buttress of a bridge, is viewed from a recess 
on the bridge looking over the parapet, which necessarily 
causes the horizontal line to be placed very high. This 
position is chosen, as it presents a larger surface on which to 
represent the several figures. 

We will in this representation take each part of the but- 
tress separately, treating each as a distinct figure, and before 
the student commences his perspective drawing, he should 
on a large scale copy the elevation and plan below it, care- 
fully marking all the letters and figures for reference, draw- 
ing on the plan for constructing his perspective figure each 
part as it is described ; he will abo find his progress through 
^he drawing much simplified by putting in each figure when 
completed with ink, and rubbing out all the surperfluoutt 
pencil lines. We commence then with the square base 
marked A. It is quite unnecessary to give any directions for 
drawing this figure, as it would be but a repetition of what 
lias !:cen already fully explained ; all the lines, however. 
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that were ased for drawing the perspective form are left on 
the representation for the advantage of the student.* The 
second, which is a triangular figure, might have been drawn 
by finding the vanishing points from the lines 1 a and b a 
of the Plan ; but as the perpendicular planes over these lines 
are the only planes standing in these directions, the triangu- 
lar figure may be drawn by a much shorter process. From 
the point ef draw a visual ray to find the position of cj: on 
the top of the perspective square a, from which draw a line 
parallel to the ground line across the square, which will give 
the point d on the line 2b; from d draw a long per- 
pendicular line, as the position of this point will be required 
in every portion of the figure.; from a draw a perpendicular 
line to e (the geometrical projection of this triangular figure), 
and from e a line to the vanishing point, the intersection of 
this with the line e d gives the position of the point a on the 
plane a ; draw the lines 2 a and ^ 5, which will give the 
perspective form of b of the Plan on the plane A. From each 
of the points 2, a, by draw an indefinite perpendicular line, 
bring from the elevation the point 3 to the line of projection 
J K, and from it draw a line to the vanishing point; from 
the point of intersection d on this line draw a horizontal line 
to the perpendicular from a ; join the points 3 a and a &, 

* The student will bear in mind, that the plan being drawn behw the 
gronnd line, the figure is reversed. 

t In order to curtail as far as possible the quantity of lines that are 
unaToidable in making a perspective drawing, we have drawn this figure 
in parallel perspective, and the plane of delineation right up to the 
nearest face of the base figure ; by so doing, we are enabled to get the 
measurements of the heights on the line j k (which may be called the line 
of projection) of the representation direct firom the same line in the 
elevation. 

t The letters for reference are made on the plan of the elevation, but 
the lines representing the visual rays are drawn from the corresponding 
points on the plan under the perspective representation. The letters in 
the perspective representation indicate points that are perpendicular over 
the points, with similar references in the plan at whatever height they may 
occur. 
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which wiU complete the perspective drawing of the second 
figure. To draw the form of the third figure on the plane b, 
we must first find the positions of the points / and h on 
the line 3 5. This is done hj visual rays drawn from these 
points from the plan to the ground line, and the perpendiculars 
from the points of intersection will give the points/ and h on 
the line 3 h. Continue the horizontal line to the right of the 
point 3, the length of the radius of the circle {d f of the 
Plan), and from its extremity draw a line to the vanishing 
point ; then from each ol the points / and A draw a hori- 
zontal line to meet the last drawn at g and j » ^"^ will gi^e 
the perspective half-square in which to descrihe the semi- 
circle. Draw the semi-diagonals d g and d j; the semi- 
diameter is already drawn hy the line da; it remains only 
to find the perspective positions of the points of intersection 
made hy the curve on the semi-diagonals to enahle us to 
draw the figure ; from k (on the Plan) draw a visual ray to 
the ground line; a perpendicular drawn from the point of 
intersection will give the perspective position of the point k 
on the semi-diagonal d g; & line from this point k to the 
vanishing point will give a corresponding point on the semi- 
diagonal d j. The curve should now he drawn through the 
several points, which wiU he the perspective form of the 
semicircle o of the Plan on the plane b. 

The fourth, sixth, and eighth figures aile all of the same 
form, heing projections of half-cuhes. It will be seen, or 
referring to the plan and elevation, that the perpendicular 
angles of these figures are over the points/, g^ h,j ; the posi- 
tions of these points having been determined on any one 
plane, their positions on any other will be perpendicularly 
over (or under) those already found ; therefore from each of 
the four points /, g^ A, j on the plane b draw up an indefinite 
perpendicular line, then bring each of the points 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, to the line of projection for the perspective representa- 
tion, and from each of the points draw a line to the vanishing 
point; the lines drawn from 4 and 5 at their intersections 
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with the perpendicalar from /, determine the height of the 
perpendicaUur angle of the half-cuhe d standing over f ; 
horizontal lines from these points of intersection to the per- 
pendicalar line from g determine the height of the angle oyer 
g ; from the points of intersection on the perpendicular from 
g^ draw lines to the vanishing point, their intersections with 
the perpendicular from j determine the height of the angle 
standing over j ; from the highest intersecting point on the 
perpendicalar from j draw a horizontal line to meet that 
drawn from 5 to the vanishing point, which will complete 
the perspective drawing of the half-cuhe d ; the drawing of 
the two other half-cubes is a mere repetition, substituting in 
the directions above given the figures 6 and 7, or 8 and 9, for 
4 and 5.* The process for drawing the semicircles on the 
planes D, E, and f is the same as that for drawing the semi- 
circle on the plane b ; the positions of the points I and m (of 
the plan) must first be found on each of the lines drawn 
from 5, 7, and 9 to the vanishing point ; we must therefore 
draw visual rays from these points / and m on the plan to 
the ground line, and draw up perpendicular lines from the 
points of intersection ; these will give on the lines drawn 
from 5, 7, and 9 to the vanishing point the perspective posi- 
tions of the points / and m on each ; the position of the point 
d is already determined by the perpendicular drawn from d 
on the plane ▲ ; draw then from each of the points / and m 
a horizontal line across the several planes. From n on the 
plan draw a visual ray, and from the point of intersection on 
the ground line a perpendicular, which will give on the hori- 
zontal lines drawn from m points on each of the planes D, b, 
and F, corresponding with the point n on the plan ; from the 
vanishing point through the points nf draw lines to meet the 

* The three half-cubes are treated as one figure, also the shaft 
passing through them, all the points required for drawing the semicircles 
on the upper planes of the three half- cubes being determined by on« 
process^ 

t ?kom either of the points n or o, r. visual rav might have been 
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horizontal line from Z, which will give the points on each 
plane corresponding with the point o of the plan ; draw in 
each figure the lines d n and d o, on which we have to find 
the points through which to draw the curve. Fromjp (on 
the plan) draw a visual ray, and from the point of inter- 
section on the ground line a perpendicular, which will give 
the perspective positions of the points p on each of the semi- 
diagonals do; from each of the points p draw a line to the 
vanishing point, which will give a corresponding point on 
each of the semi-diagonal lines d n. All the points being 
determined through which the curve passes, the curve should 
be drawn on the respective planes, and a perpendicular lino 
from the extremity of each curve to the right to meet the 
projection above it. 

We will pass by for the present the projecting parapet, and 
proceed to the pier standing on it ; the perpendicular angles 
of the base of this figure, as may be seen by the plan and 
elevation, are perpendicularly over the angles of the three 
half-cubes, and must consequently come on the perpendicu- 
lars drawn from the points /, ^, A, and j^ on the plane B ; 
therefore bring the points 11 and 12 of the elevation to the 
line of projection, and put the base of the pier in perspective, 
according to the directions given for the half-cube D. The 
perpendicular angles of the portion l of the pier not project- 
ing so far as the angles of the base, the lines representing 
them must be found by visual rays, which must be drawn 
from the points ^, r, and s of the plan to the ground line at ^, 

drawn to have determined their perspective positions; the point n was 
chosen, and the point o found from it by the vanishing lines n o, to 
avoid confusion. These points n and o might have been determined in a 
different manner, by drawing semi-diagonal lines from the points d to the 
comers of each of the planes d, e, a^d f ; the intersections of these 
semi-diagonal lines with the horizontal ones drawn from / and m would 
be in the same points n and o; this indeed would prove the readiest 
way of determining these points, as it would at the same time have givef 
the semi-diagonals d o and d », which are required for drawing the 
curve. 
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tty and «, and perpendicular lines drawn from eacb ; carry 
the point 13 to the line of projection, and from it draw a line 
to the vanishing point, the intersection of this with the lin» 
drawn from t will be the point q (perpendicularly oyer the 
point q of the plan at the height marked 13 of the elevation); 
from q draw a horizontal line to the perpendicular from u^ 
this will give the perspective position of the point r of the 
plan at the height marked 13 ;' from r to the vanishing point 
rule a line to the perpendicular from «, the intersection will 
give the perspective position of the point 9 of the plan at the 
height 13. The sloping lines from the points g, r, and s must 
be ruled to the top of the angles of the base of the pier. The 
line from the base of the projection 14 must be drawn pre- 
cisely in the same way as the lines of the base of the pier from 
11 and 12, the points of this projection being perpendicularly 
over the points/, ^, hyj; the lines got from 15 and 16 similar 
to the line from 13, and the projecting angles from the ex- 
treme points of projection. 

The plan of the parapet on which the pier stands, from 
our limited space, we cannot introduce so as to get our points 
from it by visual rays; we have, however, in very faint 
dotted lines on the plan under the elevation, shown what the 
projection is, sufficiently to understand our manner of drawing 
the perspective representation ; the points 10 and 11 are 
placed on the line of projection, and the horizontal lines from 
them continued to the right to to and or, their geometrical 
length ; through each of these points, in a direction towards 
the vanishing point, we have ruled lines to the right and left ; 
from the point d on the plane of the top of the parapet, 
through the angles of the base of the pier, draw lines to meet 
the line drawn through Xy to determine the corners of the 
projection in front of the pier (see the dotted lines in the 
plan) ; from each of the points of intersection on the line 
through X draw a parallel line to meet the continuation of the 
base line of the pier ; the intersections determine the points 
from which the projection commences. The under line of 
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tbo projecting parapet showing its thickness, it is nnnecessaiy 
to describe, the seyeral points Ijing perpendicularly under 
those of the upper one. 

We have taken considerable puns to make the directions 
for drawing this figure so dear as to enable. the student to 
draw any other figure composed of a variety of parts of dis- 
similar forms by a reference to it The small space afforded 
by a page of this work precludes the possibility of introducing 
more than one buttress in the representation ; in the single 
one given, the lines are necessarily so close together that great 
care is required in attending to the references; we wish, 
however, to point out how any number of these buttresses, 
forming the piers of a bridge, may be drawn in succession, 
with the arches between them, with the fewest possible quan- 
tity of lines ; this we wiU explain by referring to Prob. VI, 
Plate YII., of which we will suppose from a to 5 the width of 
the buttress (from 1 to 6 of the Plan, Fig. 32). On the per- 
spective representation of any horizontal line crossing these 
spaces between the arches, the perspective positions of the 
points/, qy l^ dy my r, and h must be found on each, whatever 
may be the number of piers; the positions of these points 
may be determined either by visual rays from a plan, as in the 
figure just drawn, or from geometrical measurements on a 
line of projection by a point of distance, as from the line e to 
the line b, Prob. YI. l^e positions of these points being 
determined on a (perspective) horizontal line on each pier, a 
perpendicular line should^ be drawn through each, the whole 
length of the structure from top to bottom, and the several 
points lyfyqylydy iviy A, By Icttorod on the base or top line 
of each pier; then continue across the whole face of the 
structure the lines to the vanishing point from the points 
1 to 1 6 inclusive ; by these two operations the perspective 
positions of all the points are determined that are requisite 
for drawing the different projections of the buttress from each 
pier. Suppose, as in Prob. YI., the structure consists of five 

H 3 
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arches* and six buttresses, the nine points from 1 to & foanJ, 
&nd perpendicular lines drawn through them on each pier, 
with the references put on the base line of the structure, t 
The lines drawn to the vanishing point (which for brevitj 
we will call h) from the points 1 to 16 on the line of projec- 
tion, J K, will give on the perpendicular lines over the points 
1 on each pier, points corresponding with those on the line 
of projection ; as the lines drawn from 2, 3, 5, 7, and 9, will 
give the corresponding positions on the perpendicular line 
from d on each of the more distant piers, the points d re- 
quired for drawing the different figures on the first pier. If 
from the point d on the lino 2 m of each pier a horizontal 
line is drawn to meet the line « m, it will give the position of 
the point a on the plane A of each buttress ; a perpendicular 
from each of these points a intersected by horizontal lines 
from the points d on the line 3 m, will give the position of 
the point a on each of the planes b ; the lines 2 a and 3 a, 
and the line a b o£ the plane b, may now be drawn on the 
buttresses, the points required for drawing them being deter- 
mined on each pier. Horizontal lines drawn from all the 
points /and h to meet the liney M, will determine the points 
for drawing the half-square f ^ ^ /) in which to describe 
the semicircle c of the plan, projecting from each pier. In 
each of these half-squares the diagonals dp and dj may be 
drawn, the points required, dy g^ and y, being determined in 
each, the semi-diameters being already drawn in finding the 
points a ; the line h m gives the intersecting points on each 
of the semi-diagonals d g and d y, through which the curve 
is drawn. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the process for drawing 

* It 18 needleis to introduce any further obsenrations on drawing the 
arches between the piers. Reference may be made to Prob. VI. IX. 
and XI. Part I., and to Fig. 29, p. 136. 

t The student should make his drawing from this description, marking 
the references as he proceeds. 
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each separate figure on the farther piers ; the perpendicular 
line standing over the point 1 on each being a representation 
of the line of projection j k, with its divisions from 1 to 16; 
the rectangular figures are drawn exactly as described for 
the first buttress ; and the semicircles on the planes d, e, and f, 
as the semicircle c on the plane b just described, substituting 
the letters /, m, n, o, for/, A,y, g^ and after drawing the semi- 
diagonals d and d n, the letter p for k. 

A portico, composed of a series of columns supporting a 
pediment, and standing on a base to which we ascend by a 
flight of steps, being furnished with a plan and* eleyation of 
the same, would be as easy to draw in perspective as the 
example we have just given. Although it is necessary to be 
acquainted with rules by which even the most minute part of 
a structure can be drawn in perspective, it would be a most 
tedious process to find all the points required for drawing the 
curves of mouldings and the intricacies of ornament intro- 
duced in architectural representations; it is generally found 
sufficient to mark a certain number of leading points, and 
draw the intermediate lines by hand ; practice enables archi- 
tectural draftsmen to draw capitals of columns, ornamental 
friezes, &c. with great accuracy, from determining a com- 
paratively few points. Whatever may be the forms of the 
component parts of a building, such as the base, shaft, and 
capital of its columns, or the extent of the projections of any 
parts of a structure, the principles on which they may be 
represented in perspective are contained in the directions 
given for drawing our last figure (32). 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Hayino given to the full extent of our limits practidkl 
examples for drawing in perspective the forms of yarions 
figures hnd their combinations from different points of view, 
we will make a few observations on the choice of position 
for the spectator, relative to the objects to be represented in 
perspective. The important place the plane of delineation 
holds, as a feature in perspective drawing, must by this time 
be fuUj appreciated by the student ; it is an imaginary plane, 
but in the preparatory steps towards making a perspective 
drawing it is treated as a reality, being made to intercept the 
rays of light in their passage from the original object to the 
eye. The rays of light being understood to proceed from 
every part of an object in straight lines to a point, the rays 
proceeding from any rectangular plane to this point would 
form a pyramid of rays ; and from any circular plane they 
would form a cone ; any section of this pyramid made 
parallel to the plane from whence the rays proceed, would 
present the same form as the plane itself, larger or smaller 
according to the distance from it the section is made, and a 
section of the cone of rays, parallel to the base of the cone, 
would present the figure of a circle larger or smaller accord- 
ing to its distance from it. If the section of either the 
pyramid or cone of rays is made in a direction not parallel 
to the planes from which they proceed, the sections would 
present a different form. This may be familiarly illustrated 
by the figure of a sugar-loaf, which is made in the form of a 
cone ; if this is cut in any part in a direction parallel to the 
base, the section will be a circle, no matter how near to or far 
from the base ; but if cut through in any direction not parallel 
to the base, the section would not present the form of a drcle. 
In Fig. 15, if a cube stood over the square D, the rays of 
light proceeding from the front face of it to the eye of the 
spectator would form a pyramid of rays^ and tho section of 
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this pyramid made by tbe plane of delineation, this being 
parallel to the plane of the base of the pyramid, the square 
figure is shown by the section; but if the direction of the 
plane of delineation were changed, the figure produced by 
the section of the pyramid would not be square ; this would 
be equally the case were the direction of the base of the plane 
of delineation changed, or if the base remain on the same 
line, if it were inclined so as to be at any angle but a right 
angle with the ground plane.* It must be evident, then, 
that the position of this plane is of great importance, and in 
consequence some rule for determining it necessary. 

If the plan of an object, as a (Fig. 33), were given, and 
the position of the spectator at b only, j.. 33^ 

the student, notwithstanding he may have 1 — . ^ 

paid great attention to all the preceding | j 

diagrams, would find himself in some 

difficulty to draw the object in perspective 

£y ruhy the mere position of the object and 

spectator not affording sufficient data on 

which to commence operations ; th^re is 

required in addition to these, either the 

direction in which the object is viewed, or 

the position of the plane of delineation, 

the one^ depending entirely on the other. 

A spectator placed in any open situation, 

by turning himself about, can see objects in all directions ; 

but when looking at any object with a view to making 

a perspective representation of it, the direction of the eye 

must not be changed ; any change in the direction of vision 

* In many works, figures are introduced, showing the change of form 
in the representation of objects by varying the direction of the plane of 
delineation, placing several planes of delineation between the object and 
spectator in different directions, and showing the variety of forms they 
assume on the different planes. Such figures here would be irrelevant 
to our purpose, which is only to point out how the position of this plane is 
to be determined, so «8 to produce proper perspective drawings, and not 
distortions. 



s 
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produciog an apparent cliange of form in the object at whicb 
we are looking. In Fig. 34 we haye, in addition to a 

and B in Fig. 33, drawn a line to 

^* show the direction in which we are 

looking at the object, viz. from b to 
a. In all our preceding diagrams 
'^ we have given the object, the station 
of the spectator, and the position 
of the plane of delineation, and 
/' *'i wherever the position of the point 
of sight has been required, it has 
/ been found by drawing a line from 

/ the station of the spectator perpen- 

/ dicnlarly to the plane of delinea- 

tion ; but here the positions of the 
object and spectator are given 
with the direction ot vision, and the position of the 
plane of delineation is to be determined from these. Know- 
ing that the forms of objects perpendicularly opposite the 
eye always present their real form, and that a section of 
the rays conveying the image only presents the real form 
when made parallel to the plane from which tbey proceed, it 
follows that the plane of delineation which makes the section 
of the rays on which the representation depends, must be 
parallel to those planes that present their original form to 
the eye, in order to arrive at a correct representation of the 
object. The plane of delineation then, it will be understood, 
is always placed perpendicular to an Imaginary straight line 
proceeding from the eye of the spectator to the original 
objects, which is what we term the direction of vision; 
instead, therefore, of drawing, as in preceding examples, 
the direction of vision from the station of the spectator per- 
pendicularly to the plane of delineation, we must, in drawing 
from any object, first mark the situation of it, as at a (Fig. 
34), then the position of the spectator at B, with the direction 
of vision b a, and at right angles with the line M a the base 
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line of the plane of delineation o d; the distance at which 
the plane of delineation is placed between the spectator and 
object not haying any influence on the form presented to the 
eje, but only affecting its size. The figure A, viewed from b, 
in the direction b a, would be represented in parallel per- 
spective, the vanishing point being the point of sight. 

On the same figure (34), the positions of the spectator 
and original object remain the same, but the direction of vision > 

is changed from b to a to from b to 5, shown by dotted lines, i 

and the base of the plane of delineation r f drawn at right 
angles with it. The importance of determining the direction ( 

of vision must here be instantly apparent; the original 
object viewed in this direction (b 5) must necessarily be 
represented in oblique perspective. The representation of 
the figure a, viewed in the direction B a, would be similar to 
the square d, Fig. 22 ; the representation viewed in the 
direction b 6, would be as the square a, Fig. 23. These 
observations are intended to impress on the mind of the 
student the necessity for keeping, when he has once fixed 
his position, and the direction in which he has determined 
to take his view, this position always the same, never turn- 
ing his head either to the right or to the left ; which brings 
us to another important question, viz. in order to draw a 
more or less extended representation, what the distance of the 
spectator should be from the object to be delineated. 

In looking at any object, however limited the distance 
from the eye, we not only see the point that is immediately 
opposite, but some distance from this point both above, 
below, and on either side ; and the further the object is 
removed from the eye, the greater extent of surfiM^e becomes 
visible. This may be made manifest by standing before the 
door of a house, and looking in a direction perpendicular to 
the plane of the door, placing the eye quite close to it ; a very 
small portion of it will be visible ; but keeping the eye in the 
same direction, and taking a step or two backward, tlio whole 
of the door becomes visible ; by retreating a few steps further. 
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^e see the windows situated over and on the sides of t)ie 
door ; and by going still farther back, if in a wide street, the 
whole of the house, or two or three, may be visible : but a^s 
we cannot retire further back than the houses on the opposite 
side of the road, to represent the side of a street in parallel 
perspective, a very limited portion only could be drawn, and 
the extent that could be seen on either side of the point 
opposite the eye would depend on the width of the street 
In an open situation we are enabled, by tarning round, to see 
every object for miles distant ; but remaining stationary, and 
looking in one steady direction, there must be some limit to 
the extent we see, both to the right and left ; for if we turn 
the head to the right, we see an additional extent of country 
on that side, and lose sight of a portion on the other; and 
the reverse will be the case if we turn the head to the left. 
It is therefore requisite to determine the extent we may 
represent to the right and left of the direction of vision, what> 
ever may be the original objects of the perspective drawing 
we may have to execute. It is difficult, in fixing this limit, 
to say precisely what it should be— writers differing much 
on the subject — ^but the most agreeable perspective repre- 
sentations are generally considered to be produced by Qxlng 
the angle of vision at frouL forty-five to fifty degrees ; some 
extend it ten degrees beyond this, and in some ciuses this is 
admissible ; but as a general criterion, from forty-five to fifty 
will be found most advantageous. In taking views from 
nature, and more particularly street views, the position of the 
point of sight is rarely chosen in the centre of the paper or 
canvas, but on one side, and for the most part nearer the 
ground line than the top of the picture; the student must 
understand that the centre of the picture, that is, the centre of 
the canvafl or paper on which a picture is drawn, is only the 
perspeotive centre when the point of sight comes on this 
point; the point of sight, wherever it &lls, being the perspec- 
tive centre of the picture. In looking at any large repre- 
sentation, either landscape or architectural, the £^eneral effect 
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is greatly enhanced bj standing from the picture the relative 
distance the artist was supposed to stand from his subject, 
with the eye opposite the point of sight ; in very large sub- 
jects, the perspective does not appear satisfactory to the eye 
if this is not attended to. A striking example of this may be 
seen at any time at a theatre ; for as it is clear from what has 
been said, that there can only be one point of sight in a 
picture, there can be but one situation in the theatre where 
the representation can be perfectly satisfactory, which situ- 
ation must be opposite the spot where the painter has fixed 
his point of sight. 

In order to get the full extent of view in a picture em- 
braced in the angle of vision, whatever that angle may be, 
it is necessary that the point of sight be exactly midway 
between the two sides of the picture. Though this position 
is perfectly admissible, so far as regards correctness, it does 
not produce so agreeable an impression as when placed on 
one side ; when nearer to one side than the other, the whole 
extent embraced in the angle of vision cannot be introduced 
in the picture; this will be understood by the annexed 
diagram, in which suppose A b to be the base of the piano of 
delineation, which will also represent ^jg, 35, 

the width of the picture, and c the 
position the angle of vision would be, 
as B c A and the picture would em- 
brace the whole extent that could be 
seen ; but if d were the position of the 
spectator, a b remaining the same, 
only a part of the extent visible on 
one side of the direction of vision 
would come into the representation. 

The student is intended to understand from the foregoing 

observations in this chapter, that in his preparations for com- 

nencmg a perspective drawing, either from nature or from 

plans and elevations, he must not imagine he can fix his 
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station-point at i-andom, at any distance from the objects, 
draw a line anywhere to represent the plane of delineation, 
and then proceed according to the rules given for making 
perspective representations in the diagrams from Figs. 15 to 
82, and produce an effect that will be either pleasing or 
accurate ; bat that in the relative positions of the spectator, 
plane of delineation, and original objects, the arrangement 
should be such as will produce a representation similar to 
what we really can see from some fixed point, if drawing 
from nature, or that we know might be seen, if drawing 
from plans and elevations, or from description, which the 
directions here given will enable him to do. Thus, sup- 
posing a range of objects occupying a lateral extent of from 

A to B, Fig. 35, and the direction of vision 
as the line a by the station of the spectator 
{A must be somewhere on that line. Sup 
pose any one not acquainted with the 
limit of vision on each side of the line a b, 
Fig. S6y they might fix the station at c, 
which would be a position where it would 
be necessary to turn the head from side to 
side, it being impossible in one view to 
see so large an extent as this angle em- 
braces; the lines, it is true, may be 
drawn according to the directions contained in the various 
problems and diagrams we have introduced, but the re- 
presentation would have an extremely bad effect, no per- 
spective representation ever being satisfactory to the eye 
but such as the original objects would present in one single 
view, without shifting the direction in which we look at 
them. Whatever the angle of vision determined on, — say, for 
instance, an angle of fifty degrees, — a point D on the line a b 
must be found, from which a line drawn to a will form an 
angle of twenty-five degrees with the line a b ; b, line any- 
where across this line a 5, at right angles with it, may be 
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drawn for the base of the plane of delineation, the distance 
from the spectator to be regulated according to the size of 
the representation. 

The knowledge of how to place the relative 2)ositions of 
original objects, plane of delineation, and station of the 
spectator, from a plan or description, is particularly service- 
able in drawing architectural views in confined situations, 
such as small quadrangles, interiors of rooms, &c. Bj 
taking an imaginary position further back than the confined 
space a small quadrangle would aUow you to take, a 
representation may be made that shall be perfectly satis- 
factory to the eye, give a faithful idea of the place it repre- 
sents, and yet no position on the spot exist from which such 
a view can be seen. In crowded cities the efiect intended 
to be produced by architects in looking at large buildings is 
completely lost, no situation existing so as to get a general 
view of the whole structure. St. Paul's Cathedral is an 
instance of this ; the houses being crowded so thickly around 
it, no position is to be found by which the grand efiect so 
imposing a building must present as a whole can be seen ; 
the situation where the grandest impression this magnificent 
structure produces, is perhaps from "Watling-street. A 
knowledge of perspective, the student ought now to under- 
stand, would enable a draftsman, with a plan and elevations of 
St. Paul's, to fix an imaginary station from which a per- 
spective representation might be made, giving a just idea of 
how it would look from such a position, though no real 
position can be found that afibrds such an uninterrupted 
view in the vicinity of the building itself. In narrow streets, 
the general efiect of large buildings is lost, and in making 
topographical drawings, unless the station of the spectator is 
assumed, the perspective is disagreeably sudden; in many 
instances, no position can be chosen from which the whole 
extent of the building can be seen without shifting the 
position of the eye. Artists are frequently excessively 
worried by the demands of their employers, who, completely 
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Fig. 37. 



ignoiant of Uie principles of perspective, are frequently 
requesting the draftsman to furnish them with topographical 
views that it is impossihle to excute. We will here intro^ 
duce one more diagram, in order to show how an imaginary 
station is to be taken, that shall produce a satisfactory 
representation, though no position actually exists from which 
the original objects can be so seen in one direct view. Let 

abed represent the plan of some 
small quadrangle, such as is fre- 
quently met with in cloisters of old 
monastio buildings, and suppose the 
spectator at the point marked a, his 
back to the end c d, the greatest dis- 
tance he can possibly get from the end 
a b. It will be understood how very 
little of the sides could be seen from 
this position, only from a to e and from 
5 to /, though we have made the angle 
of vision to the extent of sixty degrees ; but supposing we had 
a plan of the three sides of the quadrangle with their elevations, 
we could readily imagine the spectator to be situated at b, and 
proceed as if the quadrangle were viewed from that point, by 
which as much of the sides as from a to ^ and & to A would 
be represented; and by taking an imaginary station still 
further back, the whole of the sides of the quadrangle might 
be represented, and still produce an effect as if drawn from 
nature. Frequently, in subjects of this kind, one side con- 
tains much more interest in its architectural detail than the 
other ; in such case the artist should take his station nearer 
to the side with the less interest, by which means he wiU 
have the opportunity of displaying to greater advantage th3 
beauties of the other. 




We have now, we sincerely trusty succeeded in canying 
out the intention of this treatise, by leading the pupil by 
almost imperceptible degrees to understand the principles on 
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Which perspective representations are made, and have fur- 
nished ample directions to enable him to execute perspective 
drawings himself. In our earnest endeavour to make the 
whole proceedings perfectly intelligible, we have deviated 
from the general course of Vorks on this subject ; and 
that of which the knowledge is essential before even a 
perspective drawing can be commenced, meaning the deteiv 
mination of the positions of the spectator and plane of 
delineation, we have left to the last chapter, under the con- 
viction that it would be more perfectly understood at that 
stage. Throughout the whole work the endeavour has been 
to make one part bear upon another, without attending to any 
consecutive arrangement, so as at the conclusion the student 
should feel himself master of the whole. In taking leave of 
the reader, to make use of the simile in Mr. Weale's 
prospectus, the author trusts that the boat which it has 
been his province to provide for conveying the student to the 
ship ot science will carry him safely on board. 
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Acute angle, 2. 
Aerial perspectiTe defiued, 4. 
Allies, to draw, perspectively, 43. 
Angle, every change of, in an object 

reqaires afreshvaniBhing point, 99. 
Angle, movable, 15. 
Angles defined, 2; acate, 2; obtuse, 

8 ; right, 2. 
Arcade, to draw an, in perspective, 

43, 88. 
Arch, to draw a doable, 59. 
Arches, to put in perspective, 38, 48 

to find the width of, 63 ; to fiud 

the width, various methods, 135. 
Arches, pointed, rules for drawing, 

54 ; to draw the thickness, &c., of, 

62. 
Arcs of circles, to find the perspective 

inclination of parallel lines by, 70. 

Bird's-eye views, position of the 

horizontal line in, 7. 
Buttress of a bridge with projections, 

method of drawing described, 146. 
Buttresses, to draw a number of, in 

succession, 153. 

Capitals, to represent, 140. 

Centre, perspective, to find the, of 
any parallelogram, 18. 

Chess board, to represent a, per- 
spectively, 21. 

Circle, perspective, 84 ; perspective 
of every, an ellipse, 38 ; perspec- 
tive of the, in different positions, 
45 ; forms assumed by a, in dif- 
ferent positions, illustrated, 79. 

Circles, to find the perspective in- 
clination of parallel lines by 
means of, 70. 

Column, to draw a circular, on a 
square base, 143. 

Concentric squares, to draw, 66. 



Conical forms, representation of, 66 
Cottage with gable, to draw a, 15 ; 

to draw the gable, 18; to draw 

the windows, 19. 
Cubes, to draw, in perspective, 108 ; 

froof of the accuracy of the rule, 
21. 
Curved lines, representation of plane 

surfaces bounded by, 34. 
Curves, to represent, in perspective, 
94; rules for drawbg, in per- 
spective, 136. 

Delineation, plan of, defined, S2ii., 84. 

Diagonal lines, use of, explained and 
illustrated, 18,28. 

Dials, to represent a series of, in 
perspective, 25. 

Distance, effect of increasing or de- 
creasing the, between the object 
and the student, 160. 

Distance, point of, value of, 129; 
point of, to find a, upon a line 
above the horizontal line, 15 ; to 
find a, all the lines being below 
the horizontal line, 21. 

Dome, to draw a, in perspective, 188. 

Doorways, pointed, to draw, 54 ; to 
dr&w the recesses of pointed, 62. 

Double Arch, to draw, 89. 

Drawing, difference between geo- 
metrical and perspective, ex- 
plained, 10. 

Drawing from nature, a substitate 
for, 14. 

Drawing-board, 3. 

Ellipse, perspective drawing of every 

circle an, 38. 
Eye, structure of the, 82 ». 

Framework of windows, to draw 
the, 57. 
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Gable, to represent a, 18. 

Gables, representation of a row of 
houses with, 25. 

Garret windows with pointed roofs, 
directions for representing, 80. 

Geometrical drawing defined, 10 ; 
compared with perspective draw- 
ing, 128. 

Geometrical drawing, 96 ». 

Gothic arches, to draw, 63. 

Ground line, 6 ; to be used as the 
base of the plane of delineation 
where the plan is under the pic- 
ture, 130. 

Ground plan defined, 82 ».; position 
of, in relation to the plane of de- 
lineation, 89. 

Guiding angle, 15. 

Horizontal line defined, 5 ; position 
of, 6 and 1 6 n. ; position of in 
bird*s-eye views, 7. 

Houses, representation of, with 
gables in succession, 23. 

Line, ground, defined, 5 ; horizontal, 

defined, 6. 
Linear perspective defined, 4. 
Lines, parallel, 2 ; perpendicular, 2 ; 

straight^ defined, 1 ; vertical, 2 ». 

Mouldings, to draw, 153. 
Movable angle, 15. 

Nature, position of the artist in 
sketching from, 160. 

Objects, dimioution of, in size when 
viewed perspectively, 76 ; diminu- 
tion in regular progression, 77 ; 
diminution illustrated, 77 ; method 
of forming views of, from imagi- 
nary stations, 163; on the dis- 
tance of the spectator from the 
object to be represented, 159. 

Oblique perspective, 106. 

Obtuse anirle defined, 8. 

Octogen, to draw an, 65. 

Optic nerve described, 82 ». 

Optics, rules of perspective deduced 
from, 81. 

Parallel lines, 2; to find the per- 
spective inclination of, by means 
of arcs of circles, 70. 



Parallel perspective, 106. 

Parallelogram, to find the centre of 
a rectangular, 18. 

Perpendicular defined, 2. 

Perpendicular lines, three ways of 
finding the perspective distance of, 
130; comparison of the variour 
methods, 138. 

Perspective, aerial, denned, 4. 

Perspective, linear, defined, 4; de- 
scribed, 73; cause of objecia 
changing their figure when viewed 
perspectively, 74. 

Perspective centre, to find the, 
18; distance of perpendicular 
lines, three modes of determining, 
130; ditto, comparison of the 
methods, 133 ; drawing described, 
10; example of drawing, 11; 
compared with geometrical draw- 
ing, 128; modes of making draw- 
ing to be preferred, 1 26 ; rules of, 
deduced from the science of 
optics, 81 ; use of, illustrated, 7 ; 
oblique, 106 ; parallel, 106. 

Piers, to find the width of, various 
methods, 135. 

Pillar, to represent a square, with 
capital in perspective, 140. 

Plane defined, 82 n. 

Plane of delineation defined, 82 ». ; 
described, 84 ; influence of the 
position of, on the object to be 
drawn, 84; object of the, illus- 
trated, 86, 89 ; position of, in rela* 
tion to the ground plan, 89; 
bringing the point np to the, 
defined, 95 ». 

Plane figure, method of drawing in 
prospective, described, 90. 

Plane surfaces, representation of, 
bounded by curved lines, 84. 

Plane surfaces, representation of, 
bounded by right xines, 14. 

Plans, preparation of, for perspective 
drawing, 143. 

Point of distance, value of the, 129. 

Point of sight, to draw any rectili- 
near figure in perspective by 
means of the, as a vanishing 
point, 98. 
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Pointed arahes, rales for drawing, 54; 
to draw the thickness, &c., of, 62. 

Pointed doorways, method of draw- 
ing, 54. 

Pointed windows, to draw, 52. 

Points defined, 94 ; to find the per- 
spective position of single, 94 ; 
▼arions methods for finding the 
perspective positions of, in a 
picture, 124 ; to find the position 
of, in eomhination, 97. 

Points, vanishing, defined, 10 ; de- 
scribed, 90; to find, 15. 

Portico, to draw a, 155. 

Position, necessity of a stndent keep- 
ing the same, in sketching, 159. 

Pyramid, octangular, 65. 

Recesses, rule for determining the 
depth of, 135. 

Recesses of windows, to draw the 
width of, 56. 

Rectilinear figure, to draw any, in 
perspective, by means of the point 
of sight as a vanishing point, 98. 

Reflections in water, 67 ; circum- 
stances influencing, 67 ; influence 
of twilight on, 67 ; of parts of an 
object not seen by the spectator, 69. 

Retina of the eye described, 82 n. 

Right angle defined, 2. 

Right lines, representation of plane 
surfaces bounded by, 14. 

Rule, gniding, 15. 

Shadows, projection of, 69 ; of geo- 
metrical drawings, 69; cases in 
which it is of importance to cor- 
rectly represent, 69. 

Elate roofs, directions for drawing, 
82. 

Solid figures, to draw, in perspective, 

107. 

Solids, representation of, 55. 

Spectator, choice of position for the, 
relative to the object to be repre- 
sented, 156 ; circumstances in- 
floencing, 157 ; necessity of keep- 
ing the position when taken, 159 ; 
distanee of the, 'from the object. 



159; effect of increasing or decreas- 
ing the distance, 160 ; position of 
the, in sketching from nature, 160. 

Spires, to draw, 66 ; use of diagonal 
lines for finding the points o^ 64. 

Square, T, described, 3. 

Square pillar with capital, to repre- 
sent, in perspective, 140. 

Squares, to draw concentric, 66. 

Straight line defined, 1. 

Straight lines, to represent, in per- 
spective, 94. 

T square described, 3 «. 

Tangents defined, 40. 

Tile-roofing, directions for drawing, 
82. 

Triangle, to draw a, in perspective 
by the vanishing points for each 
line, 103 ; to draw a, in perspec- 
tive by means of the point of 
sight as a vanishing point, 98. 

Tnrret, to find the points of, by 
diagonal lines, 64. 

Twilight, influence of, on water, 67. 

Vanishing point defined, 10. 

Vanishing points described, 90 ; to 
find, 1 5, 100 ; instrument for, 15 ; 
preferable to depend on the eye 
than on the instrument, 15 ; every 
change of angle in an object re- 
quires a fresh vanishing point, 99. 

Vaulting, to draw, 138. 

Vertical lines defined, 2 ». 

Visual rays described, 81; trans- 
mission of, 83, 89. 

Water, reflections in, 67 ; circum- 
stances influencing, 67 ; influence 
of twilight on, 67 ; parts of an 
object reflected but not visible to 
the spectator, 68. 

Windows, to draw, 19 ; to draw the 
framework of, 57; to represent 
the width of the recesses, 56. 

Windows, garret, with pointed roofs, 
to draw, 80. 

Windows, pointed^ to draw in pa^ 
spective, 52; to draw the re- 
cesses of, 62. 
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By Robert H. Lamborn. Ph.D. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d.t 

135. ELECTRO-METALLURGY; Practically Treated. By Alex- 
ander Watt, F.R.S.S.A. Eighth Edition, revised, with additional Matter 
and Illustrations, including the most recent Processes. 3s.t 

172. MINING TOOLS, Manual of. For the Use of Mme Managers, 
Agents, Students, &c. By William Morgans. 2s. 6d.t 

r72». MINING TOOLS, ATLAS of Engravings to Illustrate the above, 
containing 235 Illustrations, drawn to Scale. 4to. 4s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 6s. 

176. METALLURGY OF IRON. Containmg History of Iron Manu- 
facture. Methods of Assay, and Analyses of Iron Ores, Processes of Manu- 
facture of Iron and Steel, &c. By H. Baubrman, F.G.S. Fifth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 5s. t 

180. COAL AND COAL MINING. By "Warington W. Smyth, 

M.A., F.R.S. Fifth Edition, revised. With numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d.t 
195. THE MINERAL SURVEYOR AND VALUER'S COM- 
PLETE GUIDE, with new Traverse Tables, and Descriptions of Improved 
Instruments ; also the Correct Principles of Laying out and Valuing Mineral 
Properties. By Willlam Lintbrn, Mining and Civil Engineer. 3s. 6d.t 

214. SLATE AI^D SLATE ^iZ4i?i?F/iV^(?, Scientific, Practical, and 
Commercial. By D. C. Davies, F.G.S., Mining Engineer, &c. 3s.t 

220. MAGNETIC SURVEYING, AND ANGULAR SURVEY 
ING, with Records of the Peculiarities of Needle Disturbances. Compileo 
from the Results of carefully made Experiments. By W. Lintern. 2s. 



No. ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, ETC. 

16.* ARCHITECTURE— ORDERS^ThQ Orders and their ^Esthetic 
Principles. By W. H. Leeds. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

17. ARCHITECTURE— STYLES— ThQ History and Description of 

the Styles of Architecture of Various Countries, from the Earliest to the 
Present Period. By T. Talbot Bury, F.R.I.B.A., &c. Illustrated. 2s. 
%* Orders and Styles of Architecture, in One Vol., 3*. 6d. 

18. ARCHITECTURE— DESIGN— Tht Principles of Design in 

Architecture, as deducible from Nature and exemplified in the Works of the 

Greek and Gothic Architects. BvE.L.Garbett, Architect. Illustrated. 2s.6d. 

I.* The three precedinfr Works, in One handsome Vol., half boundy entitled 

"Modern Architecture," /r»i:* 6j. 

22. THE ART OF BUILDING, Rudiments of. General Principles 
of Construction, Materials used in Building, Strength and Use of Materials, 
Working Drawings, Specifications, and Estimates. By E. Dobson, as.t 

25. MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING ; in which the Principles 

of Masonic Projection and their application to the Construction of Curved 
Wing- Walls, Domes, Oblique Bridges, and Roman and Gothic Vaulting, 
are explained. By Edward Dobson, M.R.I.B.A., &c. 2s. 6d.t 

42. COTTAGE BUILDING. By C. Bruce Allen, Architect. 

Ninth Edition, revised and enlarged. Numerous Illustrations, is. 6d. 

45. LIMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS, CONCRETES, MASTICS, 
PLASTERING, 8ec. By G. R. Burnell, C.E. Twelfth Edition, is. 6d. 

The t indicates thai these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra. 
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Architecture, Building, etc., continued, 

57, WARMING AND VENTILATION An Exposition of the 
General Principles as applied to Domestic and Public Buildings, Mines, 
Lighthouses, Ships, &c. By C. Tomlinson, F.R.S., &c. Illustrated. 3s. 

III. ARCHES, PIERS, BUTTRESSES, &'c.: Experimental Essays 
on the Principles of Construction. By W. Bland. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

116. THE ACOUSTICS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS; or, The 

Prihciples of the Science of Sound applied to the purposes of thejArchitect and 
Builder. By T. Roger Smith, M.K.I.B.A., Architect. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

127. ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING IN PAPER, the Art of. 

By T. A. Richardson, Architect. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

128. VITRUVIUS—THE ARCHITECTURE OF MARCUS 

VITRUVIUS PC LLC. In Ten Books. Translated from the Latin by 
Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. With 23 Plates. 5s. 

130. GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE, An Inquiry into the Principles 
of Beauty in ; with an Historical View of the Rise and Progress of the Art in 
Greece. By the Earl of Aberdesn. is. 
%• The two preceding Works in One handsome Vol,^ half bound, entitled "Ancibnt 

Architecture," price 6s. 

132. THE ERECTION OF DWELLING-HOUSES, Illustrated by 
a Perspective View, Plans, Elevations, and Sections of a pair of Semi- 
detached Villas, with the Specification, Quantities, and Estimates, &c. By 
S. H. Brooks. New Edition, with Plates. 2s. 6d. J 

156. QUANTITIES AND MEASUREMENTS, How to Calculate and 
Take them in Bricklayers', Masons', Plasterers', Plumbers*, Painters', Paper- 
hangers', Gilders', Smiths', Carpenters', and Joiners* Work. By A. C. 
Beaton, Architect and Surveyor. New and Enlarged Edition. lUus. is. 6d. 

175. LOCK WOOD dr* CO:S BUILDER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE BOOK, containing the latest Prices of all kinds of Builders* Materials 
and Labour, and of all Trades connected with Building, &c., &c. Edited 
by F..T. W. Miller, Architect. Published annually. 3s. 6d. ; half bound, 4s. 

182. CARPENTRY ANB JOINERY— Tb.^ Elementary Prin- 
ciples of Carpentry. Chiefly composed from the Standard Work of 
Thomas Tredgold, C.E. With Additions from the Works of tho most 
Recent Authorities, and a TREATISE ON JOINERY by E. Wyndham 
Tarn, M.A. Numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d.X 

i82». CARPENTRY AND JOINERY, ATLAS of 35 Plates to 
accompany the above. With Descriptive Letterpress. 4to. 6s. ; cloth, 7s. 6d. 
1S5. THE COMPLETE MEASURER ; the Measurement of Boards 
Glass, &c. ; Unequal-sided, Square-sided, Octagonal-sided, Round Timber 
and Stone, and Standing Timber, &c. By Richard Horton. Fourth 
Edition. 4s. ; strongly bound in leather, 5s. 

187. HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. By G. Wightwick. 

New Edition. By G. H. Guillaumb. Illustrated. 3s. 6d4 

188. HOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, MARBLING, AND SIGN 

WRITING : containing full information on the Processes of House-Painting, 
the Practice of Sign-Writing, the Principles of Decorative Art, a Course of 
Elementary Drawing for House-Painters, Writers, &c., &c. With 9 Coloured 
Plates, and nearly 150 Wood Engravings. By Ellis A. Davidson. Third 
Edition, revised. 5s. cloth limp ; 6s. cloth boards. 

189. THE RUDIMENTS OF PRACTICAL BRICKLAYING. 

In Six Sections : General Principles ; Arch Drawing, Cutting, and Setting 
Pointing; Paving, Tiling, Materials; Slating and Plastering; Practical 
Geometry, Mensuration, &c. By Adam Hammond. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

191, PLUMBING, A Text-Book to the Practice of the Art or Craft of 
the Plumber. With Chapters upon House Drainage. Fourth Edition. 
With 330 Illustrations. By W. P. Buchan. 3s. 6d.t 

The X indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra, 
7, STATIONERS' HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL, E.G. 
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Architecture, Building, etc., continued, 

192. THE TIMBER IMPORTER'S, TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
and BUILDER'S STANDARD GUIDE. By Richard £. Grandy. 
Second Edition, Revised. 3s4 

206. A BOOK ON BUILDING, Civil and Ecclesiastical, including 
Church Restoration. With the Theory of Domes and the Great Pyramid, 
&c. By Sir Edmund Beckett, Bart., LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S. 4s. 6d.t 

226. THE JOINTS MADE AND USED BY BUILDERS in the 
Construction of various kinds of Engineering and Architectural Works. By 
Wyvill J.Christy, Architect. With upwards of 160 Engravings on Wood. 3s. J 

228. THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROOFS OF WOOD AND IRON 

(An Elementary Treatise on). By E. Wynduam Tarn, M.A., Architect. 
Second edition, revised and corrected, is. 6d. 

229. ELEMENTARY DECORATION : as applied to the Interior 

and Exterior Decoration ot Dwelling- Houses, &c. By James W. Facby, Jun. 
Illustrated with Sixty -eight explanatory Engpravings. 2S. 

230. HANDRAILING (A Practical Treatise on). Showing New and 

Simple Methods for finding the Pitch of the Plank, Drawing the Moulds, 
Bevelling, Jointing-up, and Squaring the Wreath. By George Collincs. 
Illustrated with Plates and Diagrams, is. 6d, 

247. BUILDING EST A TES : a Rudimentary Treatise on the Develop- 

ment, Sale, Purchase, and General Management ol Building Land, including 
the Formation of Streets and Sewers, and the Requirements of Sanitary 
Authorities. By Fowler Maitland, Surveyor. Illustrated, as. 

248. PORTLAND CEMENT FOR USERS, By Henry Faija, 

Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition, corrected. Illustrated. 2s 



SHIPBUILDING, NAVIGATION, MARINE 

ENGINEERING, ETC. 

51. NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, the Rudiments of; or an Exposi- 

tion of the Elementary Principles ol the Science, and their Practical Appli- 
cation to Naval Construction. Compiled for the Use of Beginners. By 
James Peaks. Fifth Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. 3s. 6d.t 

53*. SHIPS FOR OCEAN AND\RIVER SERVICE, Elementary 
and Practical Principles of the Construction oi. Xy Hakon A. Somuer- 
FBLDT, Surveyor of the Royal Norwegian Navy. With an Appendix. is.6d. 

53«*. AN ATLAS OF ENGRAVINGS to Illustrate the above. Twelve 

large folding plates. Royal 4to, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

54. MASTING, MAST-MAKING, AND RIGGING OF SHIPS, 

Rudimentary Treatise on. Also Tables of Spars, Rigging, Blocks ;• Chain, 
Wire, and Hemp Ropes. &c., relative to every class of vessels. By Robert 
Kipping, N.A. Fifteenth Edition. Illustrated. 2s4 

54*. IRON SHIP-BUILDING, With Practical Examples and Details 
for the Use of Ship Owners and Ship Builders. By John Grantham, Con- 
sulting Engineer and Naval Architect. 5th Edition, with Additions. 4s. 

54«*. AN ATLAS OF FORTY PLATES to Illustrate the above. 

Fifth Edition. 410, boards. 38s. 

55. THE SAILOR'S SEA BOOK: a Rudimentary Treatise on 

Navigation. Part I. How to Keep the Log and Work it off. Part II. On 
Finding the Latitude and Longitude. By Jambs Greenwood, B.A. To 
wnicb are added, the Deviation and Error of the Compass; Great Circle 
Sailing; the International (Commercial) Code ol Signals: the Rule of the 
Road at Sea ; Rocket and Mortar Apparatus lor Saving Life ; the Law ot 
Storms ; and a Brief Dictionary of Sea Terms. With Coloured Plates of 
Flags, &c. New, and enlarged edition. Hy W. H. Rosser. 2s. 6d.| 

Tht: 4 indicates thai these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra. 
LONDON: CROSBY IOC«CWOOD AND CO., 
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Shipbuilding, Navigation, Marine Engineering, etc., cont. 
80. MARINE ENGINES, AND STEAM VESSELS. By Robert 

Murray, C.E. Eighth Edition. [/» preparation. 

Zlhis. THE FORMS OF SHIPS AND BOATS: Hints, Experiment- 

ally Derived, on some of the Principles regulating Ship-building. By W. 
Bland. Seventh Edition, revised, with numerous Illustrations and Models.is.6d. 

99. NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, in Theory 
and Practice. By Prof. J. R. Young. New Edition, including the requisite 
Elements from the Nautical Almanac for working the Problems. 2s. 6<1. 

106. SHIPS' ANCHORS, a Treatise on. By G. Cotsell, N.A. is. 6d. 

149, SAILS AND SAIL-MAKING, an Elementary Treatise on. 
With Draughting, and the Centre of Effort of the Sails. Also, Weights 
and Sizes of Ropes ; Masting, Rigging, and Sails of Steam Vessels, &c., ^.c. 
Eleventh Edition, enlarged, with an Appendix. By Robert Kippino, NJV., 
Sailmaker, Quayside, Newcastle. Illustrated, as. 6d.t 

155. THE ENGINEER'S GUIDE TO THE ROYAL AND 
MERCANTILE NAVIES. By a Practical Engineer. Revised by D. 
F. M'Carthy, late of the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. 3s. 

55 PRACTICAL NAVIGATION. Consisting of The Sailor's 
& Sea-Book. By James Greenwood and W. H. Rosser. Together with 
2Qj^ the requisite Mathematical and Nautical Tables for the Working of the 
^* Problems. By Henry Law, C.E., and J. R. Young, formerly Professor of 
Mathematics in Belfast College. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engrav- 
ings and Coloured Plates. 7s. Strongly half-bound in leather. 



AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, ETC. 

61*. READY RECKONER FOR THE ADMEASUREMENT 01 
LAND, including Tables showing the price of work from 2s. 6d. to £x per 
acre, and other useful Tables. By Abraham Arman. Second Edition, 
corrected and extended by C. Norris, Surveyor, 8cc. 2s. [Just publt'shed, 

131. MILLER'S, MERCHANT'S, AND FARMER'S READY 

RECKONER. With approximate values of Millstones, Millwork, &c. is. 

140. SOILS, MANURES, AND CROPS. (Vol. i. Outlines of 

Modern Farming.) By R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts. 2s. 

141. FARMING 6* FARMING ECONOMY, Notes, Historical and 

Practical, on. (Vol. 2. Outlines of Modern Farming.) By R. Scott Burn. 3s. 

142. STOCK; CATTLE, SHEEP, AND HORSES. (Vol. 3. 

Outlines of Modern Farming.) By R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts. 28. 6d. 

145. DAIRY, PIGS, AND POULTRY, Management of the. By 

R. Scott Burn. With Notes on the Diseases of Stock. (Vol. 4. Outlines 
of Modern Farming.) Woodcuts. 2s* 

146. UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE, IRRIGATION, AND 

RECLAMATION OF WASTE LAND. (Vol. 5. Outlines of Modern 
Farming.) By R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 
%* Noa, 140-1-2-5-6, in One Vol.j handsomely half-bound^ entitled " Outlines of 
Modern Farming." By Robert Scott Burn. Price X2s. 

177. FRUIT TREES, The Scientific and Profitable Culture of. From 
the French of Du Breuil. Revised by Geo. Glenny. 187 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d.t 

198. SHEEP; THE HISTOR Y, STR UCTURE, ECONOMY, AND 
DISEASES OF. By W. C. Spooner, M.R.V.C, &c. Fourth Edition, 
enlarged, including Specimens of New and Improved Breeds. 3s. 6d.:t 

201. KITCHEN GARDENING MADE EASY. Showing how to 
prepare and lay out the ground, the best means of cultivating every known 
Vegetable and Herb, &c. By George M. F. Glenny. zs. 6d.t 

^^ The % indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at bd. extra. 
7, STATIONERS* HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL, E.G. 
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Agriculture, Gardening, etc, continued. \ 

207. OUTLINES OF FARM MANAGEMENT, and the OrganU J 

zation of Farm Labour: Treating of the General Work of the Farm ; Field \ 
and Live Stock ; Details of Contract Work ; Specialities of Labour, &c., &c. 
B7 RoBBRT Scott Bcrn. as. 6d^ 

208. OUTLINES OF LANDED ESTATES MANAGEMENT: 

Treating of the Varieties of Lands, Methods of Farming, Farm Buildings, 
Irrigation, Drainage, &c. By R. Scott Burn. 2s. 6d4 
*•* Nox. Torj &* 208 im One Vot., handsomely kalf-hotntd^ entitled " Outlixes OF 
Lakbkd Estates and Faem Managemsrt." Bj R. Scott Burn. Price 6s. 

209. THE TREE PLANTER AND PLANT PROPAGATOR. 

A Practical Manual on the Propagation of Forest Trees, Fmit Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Flowering Plants, &c By Samuel Wood, zs.t 

210. THE TREE PRUNER. A Practical Manual on the Pnining of 

Fruit Trees, including also their Training and Renovation ; also the Pruning 
of Shrubs, Climbers, and Flowering Plants. By Samuel Wood. 2s.t 
*•* Nos. 209 6f 210 tn One Vol., handsomely hatf-botrnd, entitled "The Tree 
Planter, Propagator, and Pruner." By Samuel Wood. Price 5^. 

218. THE HA Y AND STRA W MEASURER : Being New Tables 
for the Use of Auctioneers, Valuers, Farmers, Hay and Straw Dealers, &c., 
forming a complete Calculator and Ready-Reckoner, especially adapted to 
persons connected with Agriculture. Fourth Edition. By John Steele. 2s. 

222. SUBURBAN FARMING. The Laying-out and Cnltivation of 
Farms, adapted to the Produce of Milk, Butter, and Cheese, Eggs, Pooltzy, 
and Pigs. By Pro£ John Donaldson and R. Scott Burn. 3s. 6d.t 

231. THE ART OF GRAFTING AND BUDDING. By Charles 

Baltet. With Illustrations. 2S. 6d.^ 

232. COTTAGE GARDENING; or, Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables 

for Small Gardens. By £. Hobday, is. 6d. 

233. GARDEN RECEIPTS. Edited by Charles W. QuiN. is.6d. 

234. THE KITCHEN AND MARKET GARDEN. By Con- 

tributors to *' The Garden." Compiled by C. W. Shaw, Editor of " Garden- 
ing Illustrated." 430 pp. 3s.t 

239. DRAINING AND EMBANKING. A Practical Treatise, em- 

bodying the most recent experience in the Application of Improved Methods. 
By John Scott, late Professor of Agriculture and Rural £conomy at the 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. With 68 Illustrations, is. 6d. 

240. IRRIGA TION AND WA TER SUPPL Y. A Treatise on Water 

Meadows, Sewage Irrigation, Warping, &c. ; on the Construction of Wells, 
Ponds, and Reservoirs ; and on Raising Water by Machinery for Agricul- 
tural and Domestic Purposes By Professor John Scott. With 34 Illustra- 
tions. IS. 6d. 

i4i. FARM ROADS, FENCES, AND GATES. A Practical 
Treatise on the Roads, Tramways, and Waterways of the Farm; the 
Principles of Enclosures ; and the different kinds of Fences, Gates, and 
Stiles. By Professor John Scott. With 75 Illustrations, is. 6d. 

[Just published. 

242. FARM BUILDINGS. A Practical Treatise on the Buildings 

necessary for various kinds of Farms, their Arrangement and Construction, 
including Plans and Estimates. By Professor John Scott. With log Illus- 
trations. 2S. [Just ptiblislied. 

•«• Nos. 239 to 242 form part of Scott's " Farm Engincering Text- Books." Tke 
following Volumes, completing the Series, are in active preparation : — 

Barn Implements and Machinrs. | Field Implebcents and Machines. 
Agricultural S(7rveying; Levelling, &c. 

The % indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra. 
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MATHEMATICS, ARITHMETIC, ETG- 

32. MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, a Treatise on; in which 




\* In ordering the above^ be careful fo say, \* Original Edition '* ^No. 32), to distin- 
guish it from the Enlarged Edition in 3 vols. {Nos. 168-9-70.) 

76. DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, an Elementary Treatise on ; 
with a Theory of Shadows and of Perspective, extracted from the French of 
G. MoNGB. To which is added, a description of thcsPrinciples and Practice 
of Isometrical Projection. By J. F. Hbathbr, M.A. With 14 Plates. 2s. 

178. PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY: giving the Simplest 

Modes of Constructing Figures contained in one Plane and Geometrical Con- 
struction of the Grround. By J. F. Hbather, M.A. "With 215 Woodcuts. 2s. 

179. PROJECTION : Orthographic, Topographic, and Perspective. 

By J. F. Hbathbr, M.A. [In preparation. 

*0* The abozfe three volumes will form a Completb Elbubntary Coursb of 

Af ATUEMAXICALi ID RAWING 

83. COMMERCIAL BOOK-KEEPING, With Commercial Phrases 

and Forms in English, French, Italian, and German. By James Haddon, 
M.A., Arithmetical Master of King's College School, London, is. 6d. 

84. ARITHMETIC, a Rudimentary Treatise on : with full Explana- 

tions of its Theoretical Principles, and numerous Examples for Practice. By 
Professor J. R. Young. Tenth Edition, corrected, is. 6d. 
84*. A Kby to the above, containing Solutions in full to the Exercises, together 
with Comments, Explanations, and Improved Processes, for the Use of 
Teachers and Unassisted Learners. By J. R. Young, is. 6d. 

85. EQUA TIONAL ARITHMETIC, applied to Questions of Interest, 
gc*. Annuities, Life Assurance, and General Commerce ; with various Tables by 

which all Calculations may be greatly facilitated. By W. Hipslby. 2s. 

86. ALGEBRA, the Elements of. By James Haddon, M.A. 

With Appendix, containing miscellaneous Investigations, and a Collection 
of Problems in various parts of Algebra. 2s. 
86*. A Key and Companion to the above Book, forming an extensive repository of 
Solved Examples and Problems in Illustration of the various Expedients 
necessary in Algebraical Operations. By J. R. Young, is. 6d. 

88. EUCLID, The Elements of : with many additional Propositions 

89. and Explanatory Notes : to which is prefixed, an Introductory Essay on 
Logic. By Hbnry Law, C.E. as. 6d4 

•*• Sold also separately, viz. .•— 

88. EucLro, The First Three Books. By Hbnry Law, C.E. is. 6d. 

89. Euclid, Books 4, 5, 6, 11, 12. By Hbnry Law, C.E. is. 6d. 

90. ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS, 

By James Hann. A New Edition, by Professor J. R. Young. 2s.t 

91. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, tiie Elements of. By James 

Hann. formerly Mathematical Master of King's College, London, is. 6d. 

92. SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, Oie Elements of. By James 

Hann. Revised by Charles H. Dowling, C.E. is. 
%• Or with " The Elements of Plane Trigonometry*' in One Volume, 2*. 6d. 

93. MENSURATION AND MEASURING, With the Mensuration 

and Levelling of Land for the Purposes of Modem Engineering. By T. 

Bakbr, C.E. New Edition by E. Nugrnt, C.E. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
lOi. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, Elements of the. By W. S. B. 

WooLHOusE, F.R.A.S., &c. is. 6d. 
102. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Rudimentary Treatise on the. By 

HoMERSHAM Cox, B.A. Illustrated, is. 

105. MNEMONICAL LESSONS. — Geouetry, Algebra, and 

Trigonombtry, in Easy Mncmonical Lessons. By the Rev. Thomas 
Pbnyngton Kirkman, M.A. is. 6d. 

g^* The ± indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra. 
7, stationers' hall court, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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Mathematics, Geometry, etc., continued. 

136. ARITHMETIC, Rudimentary, for the Use of Schools and Self- 

Instruction. By Jambs Haddon, M JV. Revised by A. Arman. zs. 6d. 

137. A Kby to Haduon's Rudimentary Arithmbtic. By A. Arman. is. 6d. 

168. DRAWING AND MEASURING INSTRUMENTS. Includ- 

ing—I. Instruments employed in Geometrical and Mechanical I>ra^ng, 
and in the Construction, Copying, and Measurement of Maps and Flans. 
II. Instruments used for the purposes of Accurate Measurement, and for 
Arithmetical Computations. By J. F. Hbathbr, M.A. Illustrated, is. 6d 

169. OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. Including (more especiaUy) Tele- 

scopes, Microscopes, and Apparatus for producing copies of Maps and Plans 
by Photography. By J. F. Hbathbr, M.A. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

170. SURVEYING AND ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Including — I. Instruments Used for Determining the Geometrical Features 
of a portion of Ground. II. Instruments Employed in Astronomical Observa- 
tions. By T* F. Hbathbr, M.A. Illustrated, xs. 6d. 
•,• The above three volumes form an enlargement of the Author's original toori, 
** Mathematical Instruments.'* {See No. 32 in the Series.) . 

rfA,^ MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. By J. F. Heather, 

169. > M.A. Enlarged Edition, for the most part entirely re-written. The 3 Parts as 
170.^ above, in One thick Volume. With numerous Illustrations. 4s. 6d.t 

158. THE SLIDE RULE, AND HOW TO USE IT; containing 
full, easy, and simple Instructions to perform all Business Calculations with 
unexampled rapidity and accuracnr. By Charlbs Hoarb, CE. With a 
Slide Rule in tuck of cover. 2s. 6d.i 

196. THEORY OF COMPOUND INTEREST AND ANNUL 
TI£S ; with Tables of Logarithms for the more Difficult Computations of 
Interest, Discount, Annuities, &c. By F^DOR Thoman. 4s.t 

199. INTUITIVE CALCULATIONS; or, Easy Methods of Perform- 
ing the Arithmetical Operations required in Commercial and Business Trans- 
actions ; with Full Explanations of Decimals and Duodecimals ; Tables, &c. 
By D. O'GoRMAN. Twenty-fifth Edition, by Prof. J. R. Young. 354 

204. MATHEMATICAL TI^^Z^^V, for Trigonometrical, Astronomical, 
and Nautical Calculations ; to which is prefixed a Treatise on Logarithms. 
By Henry Law, C.E. Together with a Series of Tables for Navigation 
and Nautical Astronomy. By Professor'T. R. Young. 3s. 6d,t 

221. MEASURES, WEIGHTS, AND MONEYS OF ALL NA^ 
TIONSt and an- Analysis of the Christian, Hebrew, and Mahometan 
Calendars. By W. S. B. Woolhousb, F.R.A.S., F.S.S. Sixth Edition. 2s4 

227. MATHEMATICS AS APPLIED TO THE CONSTRUC- 
TIVE ARTS. Illustrating the various processes of Mathematical^ Investi- 
fation, by means of Arithmetical and Simple Algebraical Equations and 
ractical Examples. By Francis Campin, C.E. Second Edition. 35.* 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, ETC. 

1. CHEMISTRY. By Professor George Fownes, F.R.S. With 

an Appendix on the Application of Chemistry to Agriculture, is. 

2. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Introduction to the Study of. By 

C. TOMLINSON. Woodcuts, xs. 6d. 

6. MECHANICS, Rudimentary Treatise on. By Charles Tom- 

linson. Illustrated, xs. 6d. 

7. ELECTRICITY ; showing the General Principles of Electrical 

Science, and the' purposes to which it has been applied. By Sir W. Snow 
Harris, F.R.S., &c. With Additions by R. Sabinb, C.E., F.S.A. is. 6d. 
7*. GALVANISM. By Sir W. Snow Harris. New Edition by 
Robert Sabine, C.E., F.S.A. xs. 6d. 

8. MAGNETISM ; being a concise Exposition of the General Prin- 

ciples of Magnetical Science, and the Purposes to which it has been applied. 
By Sir W. Snow Harris. New Edition, revised and enlarged by H. M. 
NoAD, Ph.D. With 165 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d4 

7 he X indtcates that these vols, may be had strongrly bound at td. extra. 
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Physical Science, Natural Philosophy, etc., continued, 

11. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH ; its History and Progress; 

with Descriptions of some of the Apparatus. By R. Sabinb, C.E., F.S.A. 3s. 

12. PNEUMATICS, for the Use of Beginners. By Charles 

ToMLiNSON. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

72. MANUAL OF THE MOLLUSCA; a Treatise on Recent and 
Fossil Shells. By Dr. S. P. Woodward, A.L.S. Fourth Edition. With 
Appendix by Ralph Tate, A.L.S., F.G.S. With numerous Plates and 300 
Woodcuts. 6s. 6d. Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

96. ASTRONOMY, By the late Rev. Robert Main, M.A. Third 

Edition, by William Thynne Lynn, B.A., F.R.A.S. 2s. 

97. STATICS AND DYNAMICS, the Principles and Practice of; 

embracing also a clear development of Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, and 
Central Forces. By T. Baker, C.£. zs. 6d. 

138. TELEGRAPH, Handbook of the; a Guide to (Candidates for 
Employment in the Telegraph Service. By R. Bond. Fourth Edition- 
Including Questions on Magnetism, Electricity, and Practical Telegraphy, 
by W. McGregor. 3s.t 

173. PHYSICAL GEOLOGY, partly based on Major-General Port- 

lock's " Rudiments of Geology." By Ralph Tate, A.L.S., &c. Woodcuts. 2s. 

174. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY, partly based on Major-General 

Portlock's "Rudiments." By Ralph Tate, A.L.S., &c. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 

173 RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON GEOLOGY, Physical and 

& Historical. Partly based on Major-General Portlock's ** Rudiments of 

Z74. Geology." By Ralph Tate, A.L.S., F.G.S., &c. In One Volume. 4s. 6d.t 

183 ANIMAL PHYSICS, Handbook of. By Dr. Lardner, D.C.L., 

& formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University 

l8d College, Loud. With 520 Illustrations. In One Vol. 7s. 6a., cloth boards. 

^* *<,* Sold also in Two Parts ^ as follows : — 

Z83. Animal Physics. By Dr. Lardner. Part I., Chapters I.— VII. 4s. 

184. Animal Physics. By Dr. Ijvrdner. Part II., Chapters VIII.— XVIII. 3s. 



FINE ARTS. 

20. PERSPECTIVE FOR BEGINNERS, Adapted to Young 
Students and Amateurs in Architecture, Painting, &c. By George Pyne. 2s. 

40 GLASS STAINING, AND THE ART OF PAINTING ON 
& 41. GLASS. From the German of Dr. Gesskrt and Emanuel Otto From- 
bekg. With an Appendix on The Art of Enamelling. 2s. 6d. 

69. MUSIC, A Rudimentary and Practical Treatise on. With 
numerous Examples. By Charles Child Spencer. • 2s. 6d. 

71. PIANOFORTE, The Art of Playing the. With numerous Exer- 
cises & Lessons from the Best Masters. By Charles Child Spencer. ss.6d. 

69-71. MUSIC 6;* THE PJANOFORTE. In one vol. Half bound, 5s. 

181. PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED, including Fresco, 
Oil, Mosaic, Water Colour, Water-Glass, Tempera, Encaustic, Miniature, 
Painting on Ivory, Vellum, Pottery, Enamel, Glass, &c. With Historical 
Sketches of the Progress of the Art by Thomas John Gullick, assisted by 
John Times, F.S.A. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 5s.t- 

186. A GRAMMAR OF COLOURING, applied to Decorative 
Painting and the Arts. By George Field. New Edition, enlarged and 
adaptea to the Use of the Ornamental Painter and Designer. By Ellis A. 
Davidson. With two new Coloured Diagrams, &c. 3s. t 

246. A DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS, AND HANDBOOK FOR 
PICTURE AMATEURS ; including Methods of Painting, Cleaning, Re- 
lining and Restoring, Schools of Painting, &c. With Notes on the Copyists 
and Imitators of each Master. By Philippe Daryl. 2s. 6d.t 

The X indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at td, extra. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND USEFUL ARTS. 

23. BRICKS AND TILES, Rudimentary Treatise on the Manufac- 
tare of; containing an Outline of the Principles of Brickmaking. By Edw. 
DoBSON, M.RJ.B. A. With Additions by C. Tomlinson, F.R.S. Illustrated, 354 

67. CLOCKS, WATCHES, AND BELLS, a Rudimentary Treatise 
on. By Sir Edmund Bbckbtt, LL.D., Q.C. Seventh Edition, revised and en- 
larged. 4s. 6d. limp ; 5s. 6d. cloth boards. 

83««. CONSTRUCTION OF DOOR LOCKS, Compiled from the 
Papers of A. C. Hobbs, and Edited by Charles Tomlinson, F.R.S. With 
Additions by Robert Mallet, M.I.C.E. IUus. as. 6d. 

162. THE BRASS FOUNDER'S MANUAL; Instructions for 
Modelling, Pattern-Making, Moulding, Turning, Filing, Burnishing, 
Bronzing, &c. .With copious Receipts, &c. ^By Walter Graham. 2s.^ 

205. THE ART OF LETTER PAINTING MADE EASY. By 
J. G. Badenoch. Illustrated with X2 full-page Engravings of Examples, is. 

215. THE GOLDSMITHS HANDBOOK, containing full Instruc- 
tions for the Alloying and Working of Gold. By George E. Gee, 3s. t 

224. COACH BUILDING, A Practical Treatise, Historical and 

Descriptive. By J. W. Burqess. 2s. 6d.J 

225. THE SILVERSMITHS HANDBOOK, containing full In- 

structions for the Alloying and Working of Silver. By George E. Gee. 3S.J 

235. PRACTICAL ORGAN BUILDING, By W. E. Dickson, 

M.A., Precentor of Ely Cathedral. Illustrated. 2s. 6d.t 



MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMES. 

36. A DICTIONARY OF TERMS used in ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING, ENGINEERING, MINING, METALLURGY, ARCHES- 
OLOGY, the FINE ARTS, 6f*c. By John Weale. Fifth Edition. Revised 
by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. Illustratea. ss. limp ; 6s. cloth boards. 

50. THE LAW OF CONTRACTS FOR WORKS AND SER- 
VICES, By David Gibbons. Third Edition, enlarged. 3s.* 
112. MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE, By R. Gooding. 

B.A., M.D. Intended as a Family Guide in all Cases of Accident and 
Emergency. Third Edition. 2s.± 

II2*. MANAGEMENT OF HEALTH, A Manual of Home and 
Personal Hygiene. By.the Rev. James Baird, B.A. xs.) 

150. LOGIC, Pure and Applied. By S. H. Emmens. is. 6d. 

iSl. SELECTIONS FROM LOCKE'S ESSAYS ON THE 
HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. With Notes by S. H. Emmens. 2s. 

154. GENERAL HINTS TO EMIGRANTS, Notices of the various 
Fields for Emigration, Hints on Outfits, Useful Recipes, &c. 2s. 

157. THE EMIGRANTS GUIDE TO NATAL. By Robert 

James Mann, F.R.A.S., F.M.S. Second Edition. Map. 2s. 

193. HANDBOOK OF FIELD FORTIFICATION, intended for the 

Guidance of Officers Preparing for Promotion. By Major W. W. 
Knollys, F.R.G.S. With 163 Woodcuts. 3s. t 

194. THE HOUSE MANAGER: Being a Guide to Housekeeping. 

Practical Cookery, Pickling and Preserving, Household Work. Dairy 
Management, the Tabic and Dessert, Cellarage of Wines, Home-brewing 
and Wine-making, the Boudoir and Dressing-room, Travelling, Stable 
Economy, Gardenmg Operations, &c. By An Old Housekeeper. 3s. 6d.t 

£94. HOUSE BOOK {The). Comprising :— I. The House Manager. 

112. By an Old Housekeeper. II. Domestic Medicine. By Ralph Gooding, 

fl- M.D. III. Management of Health. By James Baird. In One Vol., 

^ strongly half-bound. 6s. 

The t indicates thai these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra. 
LONDON : CROSBY LOCKWOOD AND CO., 
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EDUCATION AL AND CLASS ICAL SEEIES. 

HISTORY. 

1. England, Outlines of the History of; more especially with 

reference to the Origin and Progress of the English Constitution. By 
William Douglas Hamilton,. F.S.A.. of Her Majesty's Public Record 
Office. 4th Edition, revised. 5s. ; cloth boards, 6s. 

5. Greece, Outlines of the History of; in connection with the 

Rise of the Arts and Civilization in Europe. By "W. Douglas Hamilton. 
of University College, London, and Edward Lkvien, M.A., of Balliof 
College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

7. Rome, Outlines of the History of: from the Earliest Period 

to the Christian Era and the Commencement of the Decline of the Empire. 
By Edward Levibn, of Balliol College, Oxford. Map, ss. 6d. ; cl. bds. 3s. 6d. 

9. Chronology of History, Art, Literature, and Progress, 

from the Creation of the World to the Conclusion of the Franco-German War. 
The Continuation by W, D. Hamilton, F.S.A. 3s. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

50. Dates and Events in English History, for the use of 

Candidates in Public and Private Examinations. By the Rev. £• Rand. is. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

11. Grammar of the English Tongue, Spoken and Written. 

With an Introduction to the Study of Comparative Philology. By Hydb 
Clarke, D.C.L. Fourth Edition, xs. 6d. 
1 1*. Philology ! Handbook of the Comparative Philology of English, 
Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, Flemish or Dutch, Low or Piatt Dutch, High Dutch 
or German, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese Tong^ues. By Hydb Clarke, D.C.L. is. 

12. Dictionary of the English Language, as Spoken and 

Written. Containing above 100,000 Words. By Hydb Clarkb, D.C.L. 
3s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 4s. 6d. ; complete with the Grammar, cloth bds.,^s.6d. 

48. Composition and Punctuation, familiarly Explained for 

those who have neglected the Study of Grammar. By Justin Brbnan. 
17th Edition, xs. 6d. 

49. Derivative Spelling-Book : Giving the Origin of Every Word 

from the Greek, Latin, Saxon, German, Teutonic, Dutch, French, S];>anish, 
and other Languages ; with their present Acceptation and Pronunciation. 
By J. RowBOTHAM, F.R.A.S. Improved Edition, is. 6d. 

51. The Art of Extempore Speaking: Hints for the Pulpit, the 

Senate, and the Bar. By M. Bautain, Vicar-General and Professor at the 
Sorbonne. Translated from the French. 7th Edition , carefully corrected, as. 6d. 

52. Mining and Quarrying, with the Sciences connected there- 

with. First Book of, for Schools. By J. H. Collins, F.G.S., Lecturer to 
the Miners' Association of Cornwall and Devon, is. 

53- Places and Facts in Political and Physical Geography, 

for Candidates in Examinations. By the Rev. Edgar Rand, BA.. is. 
54. Analytical Chemistry, Qualitative and Quantitative, a Course 

of. To which is prefixed, a BrietTreatise upon Modem Chemical Nomencla- 
ture and Notation. By Wm. W. Pink and George E. Webster, as. 

THE SCHOOL MANAGERS' SERIES OF READING 

BOOKS, 

Edited by the Rev. A. R. Grant, Rector of Hitcham, and Honorary Canon of Ely; 

formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools. 
Introductory Primer, $d 

s, a. 
Fourth Standard . , , i a 
Fifth „ .,.16 

Sixth „ , . . i 6 

Lessons from the Bible. Part I. Old Testament, is. 
Lessons from the Bible. Part II. New Testament, to which is added 
The Geography of the Bible, for very younp Children. By Rev. C. 
Thornton Forster. is. 2d. %* Or the Two Parts in One Volume, as. 
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FRENCH. 

24. French Gramsiar. With Complete and Concise Rules on the 

Genders of French Nouns. By G. L. Strauss, Ph.D. xs. 6d. 

25. French-English Dictionary. Comprising a large number of 

New Terms used in Engineering, Mining, &c. By Alfrbd Elwbs. is. 6d. 

26. English-French Dictionary. B^ Alf&ed Eiwes. ss. 
25,26. French Dictionary (as above). Complete, in One Vol., 3s. ; 

cloth boaitis, 3s. 6d. *«* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. 

47. French and English Phrase Book : containing Intro- 
ductory Lessons, with Translations, several Vocabtdaries oi Words, a Col- 
lection of suitable Phrases, and Easy Familiar Dialogues, zs. 6d. 

GERMAN. 

39. German Grammar. Adapted for English Students, from 

Ueyse's Theoretical and Practical Grammar, by Dr. G. L. Strauss, xs. 6(1. 

40. German Reader : A Series of Extracts, carefully culled firom the 

most approved Anthors of Germany ; with Notes, Philological and Ex- 
planatory. By G. L. Strauss, Ph.D. xs. 

41-43. German Triglot Dictionary. By Nicholas Esterhazy 

S. a. Hamilton. In Three Parts. Part I. German-French-Engrlish. 
Part II. English-German-French. Part III. French-German-English. 
3s., or cloth boards, 4s. 

41-43 German Triglot Dictionary (as above), together with German 

& 39. Grammar (No. 39), in One Volume, cloth boards, 5s, 

ITALIAN. 

27. Italian Grammar, arranged in Twenty Lessons, with a Course 

of Exercises. By Alfred Elwbs. xs. 6d. 

28. Italian Triglot Dictionary, wherein the Genders of all the 

Italian and French Nouns are carefully noted down. By Alfred Elwes. 
Vol. x. Italian-English-French, as. 6d. 

30. Italian Triglot Dictionary. By A. Elwks. Vol. 2. 

English-French-Italian. 2s. 6d. 

32. Italian Triglot Dictionary. By Alfred Elwes. Vol. 3. 

French-Italian-English. as. 6d. 

28,30, Italian Triglot Dictionary (as above). In One Vol., 7s. 6d. 

32. Cloth boards. 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE. 

34. Spanish Grammar, in a Simple and Practical Form. With 

a Course of Exercises. By Alfred Elwes. xs. 6d. 

35. Spanish-English and English-Spanish Dictionary. 

Including a large number of Technical Terms used in Mining, Engineering, &c., 
with the proper Accents and Uie Gender of every Noun. By Alfred Elwls. 
4s. ; cloth boards, 5s. \* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 6s. 

55. Portuguese Gramsiar, in a Simple and Practical Form. 

With a Course of Exercises. By Alfred Elwbs. xs. 6d. 

56. Portuguese-English and English-Portuguese Dic- 

tionary, with the Genders of each Noun. By Alfred Elwes. 

[Nearfy ready » 

HEBREW. 
46*. Hebrew Grammar. By Dr. Bresslau. is. 6d. 
44. Hebrew and English Dictionary, Biblical and Rabbinical ; 

containing the Hebrew and Chaldee Roots of the Old Testament Post- 
Rabbinical Writings. By Dr. Bresslau. 6s. 

46. EngUsh and Hebrew Dictionary. By Dr. Bresslau. 3s. j 

44,46. Hebrew Dictionary (as above), in Two Vols., complete, with ] 

46*. the Grammar, cloth boards, xas. 
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LATIN. 

19, X4atin Grammar. Containing the Inflections and Elementary 

Principles of Translation and Construction. By the Rev. Thomas Goodwin, 
M.A., Head Master of the Greenwich Proprietary School, is. 

20. Latin-English Dictionary. By the Rev. Thomas Goodwin, 

M.A. 25. 

22. English-Latin Dictionary; together with an Appendix of 

French and Italian Words which have their origin from the Latin. By the 
Rev. Thomas Goodwin, M.A. is. 6d. 
20,22. Latin Dictionary (as above). Complete in One Vol., 3s, 6d. 

cloth boards, 4s. 6d. \* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 5s. 6d. 
LATIN CLASSICS. With Explanatory Notes in English. 

1. Latin Delectus. Containing Extracts from Classical AuthorF, 

with Crenealogical Vocabularies and Explanatory Notes, by H. Young, is. 6d. 

2. Caesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico. Notes, and a Geographical 

Register tor the Use of Schools, by H. Young. 2s. 

3. Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. By H. Young, is. 

4. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica et Georgica. With Notes on the Buco- 

lics by W. RusHTON, M.A., and on the Georgics by H. Young, is. 6d. 

5. Virgilii Maronis JEneis. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 

by H.Young. New Edition, revised and improved With copious Addi^ 
tional Notes by Rev. T. H. L. Lbary, D.C.L., tormerly Scholar 01 Brasenose 
College, Oxtord. 3s. 

5* — — Part I. Books i. — vi., is. 6d. 

5*» Part 2. Books vii.—xii., 2S. 

6. Horace; Odes, Epode, and Carmen Saeculare. Notes by H. 

Young, is. 6d. 

7. Horace ; Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica. Notes by W. Brown- 

RiGG Smith, AI.A., F.R.G.S. is. 6d. 

8. Sallustli Crispi Catalina et Bellum Jugurthinum. Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory, by W. M. Donnb, B.A., Trin. Coll., Cam. is. 6d. 

9. Terentii Andria et Heautontimonimenos. With Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory, by the Rev. Jambs Davibs, M.A. is. 6d. 

o. Terentii Adelphi, Hecyra, Phormio. Edited, with Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, by the Rev. Jambs Davibs, M.A. 2s. 

11. Terentii Eunuchus, Comcedia. Notes, by Rev. J. Davies, M.A. 

is. 6d. 

12. Ciceronis Oratio pro Sexto Roscio Amerino. Edited, with an 

Introduction, Analysis, and Notes, Explanatory and Critical, by the Rev 
Jambs Davies, M.A. is. 6d. 

13. Ciceronis Orationes in Catilinam, Verrem, et pro Archia. 

With Introduction, Analysis, and Notes, Explanatory and Critical, by Rev. 
T. H. L. Lbary, D.CX. tormerly Scholar ot Brasenose College, Oxford. 
IS. 6d. 

14. Ciceronis Cato Major, Laelius, Brutus, sive de Senectute, de Ami- 

citia, de Claris Orator ibus Dialogi. With Notes by W. Brownrigg Smith, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. 2s. 

16. Livy : History of Rome. Notes by H. YoUNG and W. B. Smith, 

MJ^. Part T. Books i., li., is. 6d. 
16*. — — Part 2. iiooics iii., iv., v., is. 6d. 

17. — ^— Part 3. Books xxi., xxii., is. 6d, 

19. Latin Verse Selections, trom Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, 

and Ovid. Notes by W. B. Donnb, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 

20. Latin Prose Selections, from Varro, Columella, Vitruvius» 

Seneca, Qumtilian, Florus, Velleius Paterculus, Valerius Maximus Sueto- 
nius, Apiueius, &c. Notes by W. B. Donnb, M J\.. 2s. 

21. Juvenalis Satirae. With Prolegomena and Notes by T. H. S. 

EscoTT, B.A., Lecturer on Logic at King's College, London. 2S. 
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14. Greek Grammar, in accordance with the Principles and Philo- 
logical Researches of the most eminent Scholars of our own day. By Hjlks 
Claudi Hamilton, is. 6d. 
K 17 Greek Lexicon. Contaming all the Words in General Use, -wilh 

their Significations, Inflections, and Doubtful Quantities. By Hbkry R- 
Hamilton. Vol. i. Greek-English, 2s. 6d. ; Vol. 2. English- Greek, as. Or 
the Two Vols, in One, 4s. 6d. : cloth boards, 5s. 

14,15. Greek Lexicon (as above). Complete, with the GRAMMAK,m 

17. One Vol., cloth boards, 6s. 
GREEK CLASSICS. With Explanatory Notes m English. 
I Greek Delectus. Containing Extracts from Classical Authozs, 
trith Genealoeical Vocabularies and Explanatory Notes, by H. Young. New 
Edition, with an improved and enlarged Supplementary Vocabulary, by Joh* 
Hutchison, M.A., of the High School, Glasgow, is. 6d. 
2,3. Xenophon's Anabasis; or, The Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 
Notes and a Geographical Register, by H. Young. Part i. Books i. to in, 
IS. Part 2. Books iv. to vii., is. —«,»,. r n • j _:xv 

1. Lucian's Select Dialogues. The Text carefully revised, with 

Grammatical and Explanatory Notes, by H. Young, is. 6d. 
C.I2 Homer, The Works of. According to the Text of Bakumleik. 

^ With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, drawn from the best and lat«t 

Authorities, with Preliminary Observations and Appendices, by T. H. L. 

Thb luif:^''' Pirt ;'. B^ok^s i. to vi., is. 6d Part 3. Books xui. to x^n., is.^6d. 

Part 2. Books vii. to xii., is. 6d. 

Thk Odvssby: Parti. Books i. to vi., is. 6d 

Part 2. Books vii. to xii., is. od. 



Part 4. Books xix. to xxiv., is. 6d. 

Part 3. Books xiii. to xviii., is. 6d. 

Part 4. Books xix. to xxiv., and 

Hymns, 2S. 



It. Plato's Dialogues: The Apology of Socrates, the Onto, and 

^ the Phxdo. From the Text of C. F. Hermann Edited with Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory, by the Rev. James Davibs, M.A. 2s. ,o«^t»,. 

14.17. Herodotus, The History of, chiefly after the Text of GAJSFom 

^ ^ With Preliminary Observations and Appendices, and Notes, Critical and 

Explanatory, by T. H. L. LfARY, M.A., D.CX. 

Part I. Books i., ii. (The Clio and Euteroe), as. 

Part 2 Books ii.. iv. (The Thalia and Melpomene), 2S. 

Part \' Books v vii! (The Terpsichore, Erato, and Polymnia), 2s 

Part J: Books ^iii^ ix. (The TjTania and Call^pe) and Index is. 6d. 

ll' IffiSfs: ia-J.^To"^^ "Notes. 

^' DORFpwtth Nous, Critical and Explanatory, by W. Browneigo S-ith, 
=,6 ^ri^Tdet'-^Ak^s^s. Chiefly from the Text Of DiNDORF. With 

^ A. TelofDiNDORF. Edited, with English Notes, Cntieal «id ExpUnatory. 

by the Rev. >"" °*;"*5^j^ Thebes • The Seven against Thebes. 

3*- f romWexJ of 'C"RK.°"EiSti.'^h -English Note,, Stical and Ex- 

42. XenoVo^s Panegyric on Agesllaus. Notes and Intro- 

duction by Li.. F. "»• J"™'"- .."■ *J„ the Crown and the Philippics, 

«• ^KStfes. ?y l2frH.T.i^L?i>.C.L.,fonne.ySch^oC 

Brasen ose College, Oxford, is. 6d. 
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Humbcf^s Work an Water-Supply. 

A COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE on the WATER-SUPPLY 
of CITIES and TOWNS. By William Humbbr, A.-M. Inst 
C.E., and M. Inst M.E. Illustrated livith 50 Double Plates, 
I Single Plate, Coloured Frontispiece, and upwards of 250 Wood- 
cuts, and containing 400 pages of Text. Imp. 4to, 6/. 6j. elegantly 
and substantially half-bound in morocco. 

List of Contents l — 

I. Historical Sk«tch of some of the | Machbery.— XII. Conduits.— XIII. Dis- 
means that^have been adopted_for the tribution of Water. — XIV. Meters, Ser- 
vice Pipes, and House Fittings. — XV. The 
Law and Economy of Water Works.— 
XVI. Constant and Intermittent Sui>ply. 
— ^XVII. Description of Plates. — Appen- 
dices, {[iving Tables of Rates of Supply, 
Velocities, &c. &c., together with Speciti- 
cations of several Worlu illustrated, among 
which will be found :-r Aberdeen, Buleford, 
Canterbury, Dundee, Halifax, Lambeth, 
Rotherham, Dublin, and others. 



Supply of Water to Cities and Towns.— 
II. Waterand the Foreign Matter usually 
associated with it. — HI. Rainfall and 
Evaporation. — IV. Springs and the water- 
beanng formations of various districts. — 
V. Measurement and Estimation of the 
Flow of Water.— VI. On the Selection of 
the Source of Supply.- VII. Wells.— 
VIII. Reservoirs.— IX. The Purification 
of Water.— X. Pumps. — XI. Pumping 



The most systematic and valuable work upon water supply hitherto jxroduced in 
English, or in any other language .... Mr. number's Work is characterised almost 
throughout by an exhaustiveness much more distinctive of French and German than 
of English technical treatises.**— i^flt^'nr^r. 

Humbet^s Work on Bridge Construction. 

A COMPLETE and PRACTICAL TREATISE on CAST and 
WROUGHT-IRON bridge CONSTRUCTION, including 
Iron Foundations. In Three Parts — Theoretical, Practical, and 
Descriptive. By William Humbbr, A. -M. Inst C. E. , and M. Inst 
M.E. Third Edition, with 115 Double Plates. In 2 vols. imp. 4to, 
6/. idr. (id, half-bound in morocco. 

" A book— and particularly a large and cosUy treatise like Mr. Humber's— which 
has reached its Hiird edition may certainly be S9id to have established its own 
reputation.*'— jr//^r>irm>r^. 
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number's Modern Engineering. 

A RECORD of the PROGRESS of MODERN ENGINEER. 
ING. First Series. Comprising Civil, Mechanical, Mariae, Hy- 
draulic, Railway, Bridge, and other Engineering Works, Ac By 
WiLLiAU HuuBER, A.-M. Inst. C.E., &c Imp. 4to, wiui 
36 Double Plates, drawn to a lai^ scale, and Portrait d John 
Hawkshiw, C.E., F.R.S., &c, and descriptive Letter-press, Sped- 
ficatioiis, &C 3/. 31, half in 



Lion and Roof, L I 
C R. (B plates); Souihport Pier (i fWUf); 
VictoiJa SutioQ BDd Roof, L. C. & D. and 
G. W. R. (6 plaHs) : Reef of CncnouiE 
Miuic Hall : SrEdge over G. If. Raflway ; 
Ruof of Sutbn. Dulch Rheniih Rail (g 



•'•i'iS^i 



U plaleO ■■ The AlieD Engine ; Si 
^ndgE, Avon (3 platesi; Und 
Railway {3 plales). 



HUMBER'S RECORD OF MODERN ENGINEERING. Sec<md 
Series. Imp. 4to, with 36 Double Plates, Portrait of Robert Ste- 
phenson, C.E., &c, and descriptive Letterpress, Specifications, 
&c 3/. 3f. hall moroBco, 

' -'r/ a/iii Plata andpi^i 



Birkenhead Docli!, Low 

(IJ plulea) ; Charing CroaS Slalion Roof. 
C..5.Railwayj3lI«c*):Di, " - 



: Rot 



: aydacl 



[ykai 



Wood 
Meithir Ti 



;';'e£u 



Viadi 



luct.lilerthyr.Ttede 

- ■■■—■; College Wood 
iy;Uul>liDWini 



and AboTga. 

— ' "iadua, 

Palac* 



Cornwall Railwa, 

Roof (3 plntei) : Bridgeo , 

L. C asd D. Railway (6 plalei); Alben 
Harbour, GreeDock (4 platcsj. 



HUMBER'S RECORD OF MODERN ENGINEERING. Third 
Series. Imp. 4to, with 40 Double Plates, Portrait 1^ J. R. M "Clean, 
Esq., lale Pres, Inst. C.E., ami descriptive Letterpress, Spediica- 
tioQS, fee. 3/. 3J. half morocco. 

Lis! iifllK Plain and DUtgrajia. 
" — "~ "~ " Brooch {j plates) ; pulfall Sewer, Reser- 



«fSewf 
Outfall 



—Map 



I ; Midi 



:r Rive, Lea 



ZiSJi 



and EarlrinE R^way 
Sewer, Bridge over : 
Railway (3 plales); Or 

(^"la«es)j (^tr™l a 
plnteal; Dut^l Sevi 
and Outlet; OuCbll 



... andOutl 
'ilth Hoist; 



rii nd Waterloo Bridges ; York 

G es) ; Overflow and Outlet at 

Si Sewer (3 plaits) ; Steamboat 

Pi 00 Bridge (a plates); June- 

lwnoi;Kwera,Plans and Sections: Gullies. 
Plans and Section! ; Rollioe Stock ; Gra- 
nite and Iron Forli. 

HUMBER'S RECORD OF MODERN ENGINEERING. Fourth 
Series, Imp. 4to, with 36 Double Plates, Portrait of Jdm Fowler, 
Esq., late Pres. Inst. C.E., and descriptive Letterpress, Specifica- 
tions, &c. 3/. 31. half morocco. 

Liil s/lht Plaits and Diarramt, 
Abbey Mills Pumping Stallon, Main Dotamia; Viaduct over the River Wye, 
Drainage, Metropolis (4 plates) : Barrow Midland Railway (3 pUtes) ; Si. Germu'i 
Docks !5 plates); Manquis Viaduct, San- Viaduct, CorDtndT Railway (■ plales) ; 
liaao and Valparaiso Railway (a plates); Wrougbl-lron Cylinder for Diving Belli 
Adara^s Locomotive, St. Hden's Canal MillwaUDocks(6plates): Milroy'sPatenl 
Railway (aplales); Cannon Street Station Excavator.MetropolitanlMstriclRailway 
Roof, Channg Cross Railway (3 platea) : (6 plain) ; Harbours, Ports, and Breafc- 
Ro»d Bridge over Ihe River IJoka (i waten (3 plaits), 
plates) 1 Telegraphic Apparalui for Mesn- 
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Strains in Iron Frameworks^ &c. 

GRAPHIC AND ANALYTIC STATICS IN THEORY AND 
COMPARISON. Their Practical Application to the Treatment 
of Stresses in Roofs, Solid Girders, Lattice, Bowstring and Sus- 
pension Bridges, Braced Iron Arches and Piers, and other Frame- 
works. To which is added a Chapter on Wind Pressures. By R. 
Hudson Graham, C.E. With numerous Examples, many taken 
from existing Structures. 8vj., l6s. cloth. 
" Mr. Graham's book will find a place wherever graphic and analytic statics are 
used or studied." — Engineer. 

"This exhaustive treatise is admirably adapted for the architect and engineer, ' 
and will tend to wean the prefession from a tedious and laboured mode of calcula- 
tion. To prove the accuracy of the graphical demonstrations, the author compares, 
them with the analytic formulae given by Rankine." — Building News. 

Strength of Girders. 

GRAPHIC TABLE for FACILITATING the COMPUTA- 
TION of the WEIGHTS of WROUGHT-IRON and STEEL 
GIRDERS, &c., for Parliamentary and other Estimates. By 
J. H. Watson Buck, M. Inst. C. E. On a Sheet, 2s, 6d. 

Strains y Formula & Diagrams for Calculation of 

A HANDY BOOK for the CALCULATION of STRAINS 
in GIRDERS and SIMILAR STRUCTURES, and their 
STRENGTH ; consisting of Formulseand Corresponding Diagrams, 
with numerous Details for Practical Application, &c. By WiLUAM 
HUMBER, A.-M. lust C.E., &c.. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, 7j. 6d, cl. 

Strains. 

THE STRAINS ON STRUCTURES OF IRONWORK; 

with Practical Remarks on Iron Construction. By F. W. Sheilds, 

M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition, with 5 Plates. Royal 8vo, 51. doth. 

"The student cannot find a better book on this subject thanMr. Sh&\d&\**--En^tieer. 

Barlow on the Strength of Materials^ enlarged, 

A TREATISE ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, 
with Rules for application in Architecture, the Construction of 
Suspension Bridges, Railways, &c. By Peter Barlow, F.R.S. 
Revised by his Sons, P. W. and W. H. Barlow. Edited by 
W. HuMBER, A.-M. Inst. C.E. 8vo, i8j. doth. 
" The standard treatise upon this particular syx^^c'C^'En^ineer, 

Strength of Cast Iron^ &c. 

A PRACTICAL ESSAY on the STRENGTH of CAST IRON 
and OTHER METALS. By T. Tredgold^ C.E. 5th Edition. 
To which are added, Experimental Researches on the Strength, 
&c., of Cast Iron. By E. Hodgkinson, F.R.S. 8vo, 12s, cloth. 
*#♦ Hodgkinson's Researches, separate, price dy. 

Hydraulics. 

HYDRAULIC TABLES, CO-EFFICIENTS, and FORMULiE 
for finding the Discharge of Water from Orifices, Notches, Weirs, 
Pipes, and Rivers. With New Formulae, Tables, and General 
Information on Rain-fall, Catdiment-Basins, Drainage, Sewerage, 
and Water Supply. By J. Neville, C.E., M.R.LA. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 14^. doth. 

B 2 
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Hydraulics. 

HYDRAULIC MANUAL. Consisting of Working Tables and 
Explanatory Text. Intended as a Guide in Hydraulic Calculations 
and Field Operations. By Lowis D'A. Jackson. Fourth 
Edition. Rewritten and Enlarged. Large Crown 8vo. i6j. cloth. 
'' We heartily recommend this volume to all who desire to be acquainted with the 
latest development of this important subject." — Engineerifig. 

** The standard work in this department of mechanics. The present edition has 
been brought abreast of the most recent practice." — Scoistnan, 

River Engineering. 

RIVER BARS : The Causes of their Formation, and their Treat- 
ment by 'Induced Tidal Scour,' with a Description of the Successful 
Reduction by this Method of the Bar at Dublm. , By I. J. Mann, 
Assis. Eng. to the Dublin Port and Docks Board. Rl. 8vo. 7x. 6^. cL 

Levelling. 

A TREATISE on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
LEVELLING ; showing its Application to Purposes of Railway 
and Civil Engineering, in the Construction of Roads ; with Mr. 
Telford's Rules for the same. By Frederick W. Simms, 
F.G.S., M. Inst. C.E. Sixth Edition, very carefully revised, with 
the addition of Mr. Law's Practical Examples for Setting out 
Railway Curves, and Mr. Trautwine's Field Practice of I^ymg 
out Circular Curves. With 7 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 8vo, 
' &f. td. doth. %* Trautwine on Curves, separate, Jj. 

Practical Tunnelling. 

PRACTICAL TUNNELLING: Explaining in detail the Settmg 
out of the Works, Shaft-sinking and Heading-Driving, Ran^g 
the Lines and Levelling under Ground, Sub-Excavating, Timbenng, 
and the Construction of the Brickwork of Tunnels with the amount 
of labour required for, and the Cost of, the various portions of the 
work. By F. W. SiMMS, M. Inst. C.E. Third Edition, Revised 
and Extended. By D. Kin near Clark, M.I. C.E. Imp. 8vo, 
with 21 Folding Plates and numerous Wood Engravings, 30 j. cloth. 

Civil and Hydraulic Engineering. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. Bjr Henry Law, M. Inst. C.E. 
Including a Treatise on Hydraulic Engineering, by George R. 
Burnell, M.I.CE. Seventh Edition, Revised, with large addi- 
tions, by D. Kinnear Clark, M. Inst. C.E. 7j. 6^., doth. 

Gas-Lighting. 

COMMON SENSE FOR GAS-USERS : a Catechism of Gas- 
Lighting for Householders, Gashtters, Millowners, Architects, 
Engineers, &c. By R. Wilson, C.E. 2nd Edition. Cr. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Earthworks 

EARTHWORK TABLES, showing the Contents m Cubic Yards 
of Embankments, Cuttings, &c., of Heights or Depths up to an 
average of 80 feet By Joseph Broadbent, C E., and Francis 
Campin, C.E. Cr. 8yo, oblong, Sj. doth. 
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Tramways and their Working. 

TRAMWAYS : THEIR CONSTRUCTION and WORKING. 
Embracing a Comprehensive History of the System, with an 
Exhaustive Analysis of the various modes of Traction, including 
Horse-power, Steam, Heated Water, and Compressed Air; a 
Description of the Varieties of Rolling Stock, and Ample Details 
of Cost and Working Expenses ; the Progress recently made in 
Tramway Construction, &c., &c. By D. Kinnear Clark, M. 
Inst. C. E. With over 200 Wood Engravings, and 13 Folding 
Plates. 2 vols. Large Crown 8vo, 30J. cloth. 

" All interested in tramways must refer to it, as all railway engineers have turned 
to the author's work 'Railwray Machinery.'" — The Engineer, 

"The work is based on former tramway experience, and is specially valuable in 
these days of rapid change and progress." — Engineering, 

Steam. 

STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE, Stationary and Port- 
able. Being an Extension of Sewell's Treatise on Steam. By«D. 
Kinnear Clark, M.I.C.E. Second Edition. i2mo, 4;. cloth. 

Steam Engine. 

TEXT-BOOK ON THE STEAM ENGINE. By T. M. 
GOODEVE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of "The Principles 
of Mechanics,** "The Elements of Mechanism,'' &c. Fifth 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6j, cloth. 
*' Mr. Goodeve's text-book is a work of which every young engineer should pos- 
sess himself."— ilfwtw^g' JoumaU 

The High-Pressure Steam Engine. 

THE HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM ENGINE. By Dr. Ern«t 
Alban. Translated from the German, with Notes, by Dr. Pole, 
F.R.S. Plates. 8vo, 16^. 6^., cloth. 

Steam. 

THE SAFE USE OF STEAM : containing Rules for Unpro- 
fessional Steam Users. By an Engineer. 5th Edition. Sewed, dd. 

'* If Ueam-users would but learn this little book by heart, boiler explosions would 
become sensations by their nx\iy,**"EngUsh Mechanic. 

Mechanical Engineering. 

DETAILS OF MACHINERY : Comprising Instructions for the 
Execution of various Works in Iron, in the Fitting-Shop, Foundry, 
and Bpiler-Yard. By Francis C ampin, C.E. 3^. (id, cloth. 

Mechanical Engineering. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: Comprising Metallurgy, 
Moulding, Casting, Forging, Tools, Workshop Machinery, Manu- 
facture of the Steam Engine, &c By F, Camfin, C.E. 3x. cloth. 

Works of Construction. 

MATERIALS AND CONSTRUCTION : a Theoretical and 
Practical Treatise on the Strains, Designing, and Erection of 
Works of Construction. By F, Campin, C. E. i2mo, y, dd, cl. brds. 

Iron Bridges^ Girders ^ Roofs ^ &c. 

A TREATISE ON THE APPLICATION OF IRON 
TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES, GIRDERS, 
ROOFS, AND OTHER WORKS. By F. Campin, C.E.i2mo,3x. 
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Bridge Construction in Masonry y Timber ^ & Iron. 

EXAMPLES OF BRIDGE AND VIADUCT CONSTRUC- 
TION IN MASONRY, TIMBER, AND IRON ; consisting of 
46 Plates from the Contract Drawings or Admeasurement of select 
Works. By W. Davis Haskoll, C.E. Second Edition, with 
the addition of 554 Estimates, and the Practice of Setting out Works, 

with 6 pages of Diagrams. Imp. 4to, 2/. I2j. 6d, half-morocco. 
" A Tirork of the present nature by a man of Mr. HaskoU's experience, must prove 



\ 



inraluable. The tables of estimates considerably enhance its value.** — EngiMeering. ' 

Oblique Bridges. \ 

A PRACTICAL and THEORETICAL ESSAY on OBLIQUE I 
BRIDGES, with 13 large Plates. By the late Geo. Watson ' 
Buck, M. I. C. E. Third Edition, revised by his Son, J. H. Watson ., 
Buck, M.I.C.E. ; and with the addition of Description to Dia- ' 
grams for Facilitating the Construction of Oblique Bridges, by 
W. H. Barlow, M. I. C. E. Royal 8vo, i is, cloth. 
" The standard text book for all engineers regarding skew arches.** — Engineer. 

Oblique Arches. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CONSTRUCTION of 
OBLIQUE ARCHES. By John Hart. 3rd Ed. Imp. 8vo, &r.clotli. 

Boiler Construction. 

THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER'S OFFICE BOOK: 
Boiler Construction. By Nelson Foley, Cardiff, late Assistant 
Manager Palmer's Engine Works, Jarrow. With 29 full-page 
Lithographic Diagrams. Folio, i\s. half-bound. 

Locomotive-Engine Driving. 

LOCOMOTIVE-ENGINE DRIVING ; a Practical Manual for 
Engineers in charge of Locomotive Engines. By Michael I 
Reynolds, M. S. E. Sixth Edition. Including A KEY TO THE 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. With Illustrations. Cr.8vo,4J.6</. a 
" Mr. Reynolds has supplied a want, and has supplied it well." — Engineeix 

The Engineer y Fireman^ and Engine-Boy. 

THE MODEL LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER, FIREMAN, 
AND ENGINE-BOY. By M. Reynolds. Crown 8vo, 4J. 6d. 

Stationary Engine DHving. 

STATIONARY ENGINE DRIVING. A Practical Manual for 
Engineers in Charge of Stationary Engines. By Michael Rey- 
nolds. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Plates and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 4J. dd, cloth. 

Engine- Driving Life. 

ENGINE-DRIVING LIFE ; or Stirring Adventures and Inci- 
dents in the Lives of Locomotive Engine-Drivers. By Michael 
Reynolds. Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 2x. cloth. 

Continuous Railway Brakes. 

CONTINUOUS RAILWAY BRAKES. A Practical Treatise on 
the several Systems in Use in the United Kingdom ; their Construc- 
tion and Performance. With copious Illustrations and numerous 
Tables. By Michael Reynolds. Large Crown 8vo, qj. cloth. 
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Construttion of Iron BeamSy PillarSy &c. 

IRON AND HEAT ; exhibiting the Principles concerned in the 
construction of Iron Beams, Pillars, and Bridge Girders, and the 
Action of Heat in the Smelting Furnace. By J. Armour, C. E. 3j, 

jFzre Engineering. 

FIRES, FIRE-ENGINES, AND FIRE BRIGADES. With 
a History of Fire-Engines, their Construction, Use, and Manage- 
ment ; Remarks on Fire- Proof Buildings, and the Preservation of 
Life from Fire ; Statistics of the Fire Appliances in English 
Toi^Tis ; Foreign Fire Systems ; Hints on Fire Brigades, &c., &c. 
By Charles F. T. Young, C.E. Demy 8vo, i/. 4J. cloth. 

Trigono7netrical Surveying. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE METHOD OF CONDUCTING A 
TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY, for the Formation of Geo- 
graphical and Topographical Maps and Plans, Military Recon- 
naissance, Levelling, &c., with the most useful Problems in Geodesy 
and Practical Astronomy. By Lieut. -Gen. Frome, R.E., late In- 
spector-General of Fortifications. Fourth Edition, Enlarged, and 
partly Re- written. By Captain Charles Warren, R.E. With 
19 Plates and 115 Woodcuts, royal 8vo, i6j. cloth. 

Tables of Curves. 

TABLES OF TANGENTIAL ANGLES and MULTIPLES 
for setting out Curves from 5 to 200 Radius. By Alexander 
Beazeley, M. Inst. C.E. Third Edition. Printed on 48 Cards, 
and sold in a doth box, waistcoat-pocket size, 31. td, 
* Each table is printed on a small card, which, being placed on the theodolite, leaves 
the hands free to manipulate the instrument."— ^^n^'n^^r. 

" Very handy ; a man may know that all his day's work must fall on two of these 
cards, which he puts into his own card-case, and leaves the rest behind." — 

Pioneer Engineering. {Athen^m, 

PIONEER ENGINEERING. A Treatise on the Engineering 
Operations connected with the Settlement of Waste Lands in New 
Countries. By Edward Dobson, A. I. C.E. With Plates and 
Wood Engravings. Revised Edition. i2mo, 5^. cloth. 
*' A workmanlike production, and one without possession of which no man should 
start to encounter the duties of a pioneer engineer." — Af-henaum, 

Engineering Fieldwork. 

THE PRACTICE OF ENGINEERING FIELDWORK, 
applied to Land and Hydraulic, Hydrographic, and Submarine 
Surveying and Levelling. Second Edition, revised, with consider- 
able additions, and a Supplement on WATERWORKS, SEWERS, 
SEWAGE, and IRRIGATION. By W. Davis HASKOL^ C.E. 
Numerous folding Plates. In i Vol., demy Svo, i/. 5^., d. boards. 

Large Tunnel Shafts. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE TUNNEL SHAFTS. 
By J. H. Watson Buck, M. Inst. C.E., &c. Illustrated with Fold- 
ing Plates. Royal 8vo, I2J. cloth. 
" Many of the methods raven are of extreme practical value to the mason, and the 
observations on the form of arch, the rules for ordering the stone, and the construc- 
tion of the templates, will be found of considerable use. We commend the book to 
^e profession, and to all who have to build similar sYiSiSts,*^— Building News. 
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Survey Practice. 

AID TO SURVEY PRACTICE : for Reference in Stmreying, 
Levelling, Setting-out and in Route Snnreys of Travellers by Land 
and Sea. With Tables, Illustrations, and Records. By Lowis 
D* A. Jackson, A. -M. I. C. E. Author of " Hydraulic Manual and 
Statistics," &c. Large crown Svoj I2j. 6^., cloth. 
" Mr. Jackson has had much and varied experience in field work and some know- 
ledge of Dookmaking, and he has utilised both these acquirements with a very useful 
result. The volume covers the ground it occupies very thoroughly." — Engineering: . j 

Sanitary Work. \ 

SANITARY WORK IN THE SMALLER TOWNS AND \ 

IN VILLAGES. Comprising : — i. Some of the more Common 
Forms of Nuisance and their Remedies ; 2. Drainage ; 3. Water 
Supply. By Chas. Slagg, Assoc M. Inst C.E. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 3J. 6^., cloth boards. 
"This book contains all that such a treatife can be expected to contain, and is 
•ound and trustworthy in every particular."— ^«r7</Ipr. 

Gas and Gasworks. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF GASWORKS AND THE 
MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL-GAS. 
Originally written by S. Hughes, C.E. Sixth Edition. Re-written 
and enlarged, by W. Richards, C.E. i2mo, 5j. doth. 

Waterworks far Cities and Towns. 

WATERWORKS for the SUPPLY of CITIES and TOWNS, 
wit^ a Description of the Principal Geological Formations of Eng- 
land as influencing Supplies of Water. By S. Hughes. 4/. ftd, doth. 

Coal and Speed Tables. 

POCKET BOOK OF COAL AND SPEED TABLES : for 
Engineers and Steam-Users. By Nelson Foley, Author of 
** Boiler Constniction." {Nearly ready. 

Fuels and their Economy. 

FUEL, its Combustion and Economy ; consbting of an Abridg- 
ment of "A Treatise on the Combustion of Coal and the Prevention 
of Smoke." By C. W. Williams, A.I.CE. With extensiye 
additions on Recent Practice in the Combustion and Economy of 
Fud— 'Coal, Coke, Wood, Peat, Petroleum, &c ; by D. Kin- 
NSAR Clark, M. Inst. C.£« Setond Edition. 4J. doth. 

** Students should buy the book and read it, as one of the most complete and satis- 
factory kreaUses on the combustion and economy of fuel to be had.*' — Engimwr, 

Roads and Streets. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS AND STREETS. In 
Two Parts, I. The Art of Constructing Common Roods. By 
HsNUY Law, CE. Revised and Condensed. II. Recent 
Practice in the Construction of Roads and Streets : indndii^ 
Pavements of Stone, Wood, and Asphalte. 'Bf D. Kinnsak 
QUMKi^ M. Inst CK Second Edit, revised, ium^ ^ doUi. 

** A book vhidt efvevy boroogli snnreyor and engineer must possess, and of 
tvahle service to architects, baildeffs, and propetty owners. "-^AKaMBi^ Ne 
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Locomotives. 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, A Rudimentary Treatise on. Com- 
prising an Historical Sketch and Description of the Locomotive 
Engine. By G. D. Dempsey, CE. With large additions treat- 
ing of the Modern Locomotive, by D. Kinnear Clark, 
M. Inst. C.E. With Illustrations. i2mo. jx. 6(2., cloth boards. 
" The student cannot feil to profit largely by adopting this as his preliminary text- 
book.**— /r<0» and Coal Trades Review. 

Field-Book for Engineers. 

THE ENGINEER'S, MINING SURVEYOR'S, and CON- 
TRACTOR'S FIELD-BOOK. By W. Davis Haskoll, C.E. 
Consisting of a Series of Tables, with Rules, Explanations of 
Systems, and Use of Theodolite for Traverse Surveying and Plotting 
the Work with minute accuracy by means of Straight Edge and Set 
Square only; Levelling with the Theodolite, Casting out and Re- 
ducing Levels to Datum, and Plotting Sections in the ordinary 
manner; Setting out Curves with the Tlieodolite by Tangential 
Angles and Mmtiples with Right and Left-hand Readings of the 
Instrument; Setting out Curves without Theodolite on the Sjrstem 
of Tangential Angles by Sets of Tangents and Offsets ; and Earth- 
work Tables to 8o feet deep, calculated for every 6 inches in depth. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 4th Edition, enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 12s, doth. 
" The book is very handy, and the author might have added that the separate tables 

of sines and tangents to every minute will make it useful for many other purposes, the 

genuine traverse tables existmg all the same.*'— ^iA«»«r«m. 

Earthwork, Measurement and Calculation of. 

A MANUAL on EARTHWORK. By Alex. J. S. Graham, 
C.E. With numerous Diagrams. i8mo, 2s. 6d. doth. 
" As a really handy book for reference, we know of no work equal to it ; and the 
railway engineers ana others employed in the measurement and calculation of eartti- 
work will find a great amount <» ptractical information very admiraUy arranged, and 
av^bible for general or rough estimates, as well as for the more exact calculations 
required in the engineers' contractor's offices."'-^ r/»«iy. 

Drawing for Engineers. 

THE WORKMAN'S MANUAL OF ENGINEERING 
DRAWING. By John Maxton, Instructor in .Engineering 
Drawii^ Royal Naval College, Greenwich, formerly of R. S. N. A., 
South Kensington. Fifth Edition, carefully revised. With upwards 
of 300 Plates and Diagrams. i2mo, doth, strongly bound, 4J. 
" A copy of it should be kept tor referdice in evoy drawing K&!Cit,**—EngmeeriMg, 
** Indi^ensaUe for teachers of engineering dramag^^'MecAaMiet* Magatnne^ 

Wealds Dictionary of Terms. 

A DICTIONARY of TERMS used in ARCHITECTURE, 

BUILDING, ENGINEERING, MINING, METALLURGY, 

ARCHAEOLOGY, the FINE ARTS, &c. By John Weals. 

Fifth Edition, revised by Robert Hunt, F. R. S., Keeper of Mining 

Records, Editor of " Ure's Dictionary of Arts.'* i2mo, ts. cL bds. 

" The best small technolomcai dictionarjr in m \xagaagit.**—Arckiieci, 

" The absolute accuracy of a work of this character can only be judged of ai^ 

extensive consultation, and from our examination it appears very correct and very 

complete. "—ilfMiVi^ journal. 
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MINING, METALLURGY, ETC. 

4 

Metalliferous Mining. 

BRITISH MINING. A Treatise on the History^ Discovery, 
Practical Development, and Future Prospects of Metalliferous 
Mines in the United Kingdom. By Robert Hunt, F.R.S., 
Keeper of Mining Records ; Editor of ** Ure*s Dictionary of Arts, . 

Manufactures, and Mines," &c. Upwards of 950 pages, with 230 ■ ' 

Illustrations. Super royal 8vo. >f3 3J. cloth. [Jusi published. j 

"A sound, business-like collection of interesting facts, . . . The amount of i 

information Mr. Hunt has brought together is enormous. . . . The volume 
appears likely to convey more instruction upon the subject than any work hitherto 
published."— -fl/mw^ Journal. 

Coal and Iron. 

THE COAL AND IRON INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM : comprising a Description of the Coal Fields, and of 
the Principal Seams of Coal, with returns of their Produce and its 
Distribution, and Analyses of Special Varieties. Also, an Account 
of the occurrence of Iron Ores in Veins or Seams ; Analyses of 
each Variety ; and a History of the Rise and Progress of Pig Iron 
Manufacture since the year 1740, exhibiting the economies intro- 
duced in the Blast Furnaces for its Production and Improvement. 
By Richard Meade, Assistant Keeper of Mining Records. With 
Maps of the Coal Fields and Ironstone Deposits of the United 
Kingdom. 8vo., £\ 8j. cloth. - 

Metalliferous Minerals and Mining. 

A TREATISE ON METALLIFEROUS MINERALS AND 
MINING. ByD. C. Davies, F.G.S. With Numerous Wood 
Engravings. Second Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo, 12s. 6d. cloth. 
" Without question, the most exhaustive and the most practically useful work we ^ 

have seen ; the amount of information given is enormous, and it is given concisely 

and intelligibly." — Mining' youmal, 

Ea7'tky Minerals and Mining. 

EARTHY AND OTHER MINERALS, AND MINING. 

By D. C. Davies, F.G.S. Unifoim with, and forming a com- 

^ panion volume to, the same Author's ** Metalliferous Minerals and 

Mining." With numerous Illustrations. \N early ready. 

Slate and Slate Quarrying. 

A TREATISE ON SLATE AND SLATE QUARRYING, 
Scientific, Practical, and Commercial. By D. C. Davies, F.G.S. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, revised. 3^. 6</. doth. 

Metallurgy of Ircm. 

A TREATISE ON THE METALLURGY OF IRON : con- 
taining Outlines of the History of Iron Manufacture, Methods of 
Assay, and Analyses of Iron Ores, Processes of Manufiicture of 
Iron and Steel, &c. By H. Bauerman, F.G.S. Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. 5j. 6</., cloth. 
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Minings Surveying and Valuing. 

THE MINERAL SURVEYOR AND VALUER'S COM- 
PLETE GUIDE, comprising a Treatise on Improved Mining 
Surveying, with new Traverse Tables ; and Descriptions of Im- 
proved Instruments ; also an Exposition of the Correct Principles 
of Laying out and Valuing Home and Foreign Iron and Coal 
Mineral Properties. By William Lintern, Mining and Civil 
Engineer. With four Plates of Diagrams, Plans, &c. i2mo, 4f. cloth. 

*»* Also, bound with Thoman's Tables. *js. 6d, (See page 20.) 

Coal and Coal Mining. 

COAL AND COAL MINING. By Warington W. Smyth, 

M.A., F.R.S., &c.. Chief Inspector of the Mines of the Crown, 

Fifth edition, revised. 45. cloth. 

" Every portion of the volume appears to have been prepared with much care, and 

as an outline is given of every known coal-field in this and other countries, as well as 

of the two principal methods of working, the book will doubtless interest a very 

large number of readers." — Mining Journal. 

Underground Pumping Machinery. 

MINE DRAINAGE ; being a Complete and Practical Treatise 
on Direct-Acting Underground Steam Pumping Machinery, with 
a Description of a large number of the best known Engines, their 
General Utility and the Special Sphere of their Action, the Mode 
of their Application, and their merits compared with other forms of 
Pumping Machinery. By Stephen Michell. 8vo, i^s. cloth. 

Manual of Mining Tools. 

MINING TOOLS. By W. Morgans. Text, i2mo, 3^. Atlas 
of 235 Illustrations, 4to, dr. Together, 9j. cloth. 



NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, NAVIGATION, ETC. 

• 

Pocket Book for Naval Architects & Shipbuilders. 

THE NAVAL ARCHITECT'S AND SHIPBUILDER'S 
POCKET BOOK OF FORMULiE, RULES, AND TABLES 
AND MARINE ENGINEER'S AND SURVEYOR'S HANDY 
BOOK OF REFERENCE. By Clement Mackrow, M. Inst. 
N. A., Naval Draughtsman. Second Edition, revised. With 
numerous Diagrams. Fcap., I2j. 6^., strongly bound in leather. 
*' Should be used by all who are engaged in the construction or design of vessels." 

•— Engineer. 

" Mr. Mackrow has compressed an extraordinary amount of information into thi« 

useful yolume."— A ^Aenaum. 

Pocket-Book for Marine Engineers. 

A POCKET-BOOK OF USEFUL TABLES AND FOR- 
MULAE FOR MARINE ENGINEERS. By Frank Proctor, 
A.I.N. A. Third Edition. Royal 32mo, leaUier, gUt edges, 41. 

" A most useful companion to all marine engineers."— £/>m/a/ Service Gaaette. 

" Scarcdy anything required by a naval engineer appears to have been for- 
gotten."— /nw. 



w WORKS IN NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, ETC., 

Grantkanis Iran Ship-Building. 

ON IRON SHIP-BUILDING ; with Practical Examples and 
Details. By John Grantham, M. Inst C.E., &c. Fifth Edition. 
40 Piates. bnp. 4to,bds., with separate Text, 2/. 2j. complete. 

Light'Hotises. 

EUROPEAN LIGHT-HOUSE SYSTEMS ; behig a Report of 
a Tour of Inspection made in 1873. By Major Georgk H. 
Elliot, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A. Illustrated by 51 £n- {j 
gravings and 31 Woodcuts in the Text 8vo, zis, doth. j 

Storms. 

STORMS ! their Nature, Classification, and Laws, with the 
Means of Predicting Uiem by their Embodiments, the Clouds. 
By William Blasius. Crown 8vo, lou. 6</. cloth boaztls. 

Rudimentary Namgation, 

THE SAILOR'S SEA-BOOK: a Rudimentary Treatise on Navi- 
gation. By James Greenwood, B. A. New and enlaxged edition. 
By W. H. KossER. i2mo, 3r. cloth boards. 

Mathematical and Nautical Tables. 

MATHEMATICAL TABLES, for Trigonometrical, Astron<Mnical, 
and Nautical Calculations; to which is prefixed a Treatise on 
Logarithms. By Henry Law, C.E. Together with a Series of 
Tables for Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. By Professor 
J. R. Young. New Edition. i2mo, 4J. cloth boards. 

Navigation {Practically with Tables. 

PRACTICAL NAVIGATION : consisting of the Sailor's Sea- 
Book, by James Greenwood and W. H. Rosser ; together 
with the requisite Mathematical and Nautical Tables for the Work- 
ing of the Problems. By Henry Law, C.E., and IVofessor 
J. R. Young. Illustrated. i2mo, 7j. strongly half-bound in leather. 



WEALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 

Thefollffwing books in Naval Architecture^ etc^ are published in the 

above series, 
NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY IN THEORY 

AND PRACTICE. By Professor J. R. Young. New Edition. 

Including the Requisite Elements from the Nautical Almanac for 

Working the Problems. i2mo, 2s, 6d, cloth. 
MASTING, MAST-MAKING, AND RIGGING OF SHIPS. By 

Robert Kipping, N. A. Fifteenth Edition. i2mo, 2s. 6d, doth. 
SAILS AND SAIL-MAKING. Tenth Edition, enlarged. By 

Robert Kipping, N.A. Illustrated. i2mo, 3J. doth boards. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. By James Peake. Fifth Edition, 

with Plates and Diagrams. i2mo, 4r. doth boards. 
MARINE ENGINES, AND STEAM VESSELS. By Robert 

Murray, C.E. Eighth Edition. [In prtparaiim. 
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ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, ETC. 
Construction. — • — 

THE SCIENCE of BUILDING : An Elementary Treatise on 
the Principles of Construction. By E. Wyndham Tarn, M.A. 
Second Edition, revised, with 58 Engravings, price 7/. td, 
*' A very valuable book, which we strongly recommend to all students." — SuUder, 
** No architectural student should be wi^out this hand-book."—- ^n:A///c/. 

Civil and Ecclesiastical Building. 

A BOOK ON BUILDING, CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL, 
including Church Restoration. By Sir Edmund Beckett, 
Bart., LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S. i2mo, 5j. cloth boards. 
*' A book which is always amusing and nearly always instructive. We art able 
very cordially to recommend all persons to read it for themselves. "'-Times. 

Villa Architecture. 

A HANDY BOOK of VILLA ARCHITECTURE ; being a 
Series of Designs for Villa Residences in various Styles. Vath 
Outline Spedncations and Estimates. By C. Wickbs, Architect. 
30 Plates, 4to, half morocco, eilt edges, i/. is. 
*»* An Enlarged Edition, with 01 Plates. 2/. 2J. half morocco. 

• 

Useful Text-Book for Architects. 

THE ARCHITECT'S GUIDE : A Text-book for Architects, 
Clerks of Works, &c. By F. Rogers. Cr. 8vo, (is. 

The Young Architect's Book. 

HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. By G. WiGHTWiCK. 

New Edition. By G. H. Guillaume. i2mo, cloth, 4^. 
"Will be found an acquisition to pupils, and a copy ought to be considered as 
necessary a purchase as a box of instruments." — Arvhttect. 

Drawing for Builders and Students. 

PRACTICAL RULES ON DRAWING for the OPERATIVE 
BUILDER and YOUNG STUDENT in ARCHITECTURE. 
By George Pyne. With 14 Plates, 4to, 7/. 6d, boards. 

Boiler and Factory Chimneys. 

BOILER AND FACTORY CHIMNEYS ; their Draught power 
and Stability, with a chapter on Lightning Conductors. By Robert 
■ Wilson, C.E. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, cloth. 

Buildef^s and Contractor's Price Book. 

LOCKWOOD & CO.'S BUILDER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE BOOK, containing the latest prices of all kmds of Builders' 
Materials and Labour, &c. Revised by F. T. W. Miller, 
A.R.I.B.A. Half-bound, 41. 

Stone-working Machinery. 

STONE-W^ORKING MACHINERY, and the Rapid and Eco- 
nomical Conversion of Stone. Witli Hints on the Arrangement 
and Management of Stone Works. By M. Powis Bale, M. I. M. E. , 
A. M. I. C. E. \Ntarly reaay. 



14 WORKS IN ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, ETC., 

Taylor and Cresys Rome. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF ROME. By 
the late G. L. Taylor, Esq., F.S. A., and Edwabd Cresv, Esq. 
New Edition, Edited by the Rev. Alexander Taylor, M. A. (son 
of the late G. L. Taylor, Esq.) This is the only book which gives 
on a large scale, and with the precision of architectural measure- 
ment, the principal Monuments of Ancient Rome in plan, elevation, 
and detaiL Large folio, with 130 Plates, half-bound, 3/. 3^. 
*«* Originally published in two volumes, folio, at 18/. iSj* 

Vitruviu^ Architecture. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF MARCUS VITRUVIUS 
POLLIO. Translated by Joseph Gwilt, F.S. A, r.R.A.S. 
Numerous Plates. i2mo, cloth limp, 5x. 

Ancient Architecture. 

RUDIMENTARY ARCHITECTURE (ANCIENT); com-* 
prising VITRUVIUS, translated by Joseph Gwilt, F.S. A., 
&c., with 23 fine plates ; and GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE. 
By the Earl of Aberdeen ; i2mo, 6x., half- bound. 
♦«♦ The only edition of VITRUVIUS procurable at a moderate price. 

Modern Architecture. 

RUDIMENTARY ARCHITECTURE (MODERN); com- 
prising THE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE. By W. H. 
Leeds, Esq. ; The STYLES of ARCHITECTURE of VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES. By T. Talbot Bury ; and The PRINCIPLES 
of DESIGN in ARCHITECTURE. By E. L. Garbett, 
Numerous illustrations, i2mo, 6f. half-bound. 

Civil Architecture. 

THE DECORATIVE PART of CIVIL ARCHITECTURE. 
By Sir William Chambers, F.R.S. With Illustrations, Notes, . 
and an Examination of Grecian Architecture. By Joseph Gwilt, 
F.S. A. Edited by W. H. Leeds. 66 Plates, 4to, 21 j. 

House Painting. 

HOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, MARBLING, AND 

. SIGN WRITING : a Practical Manual ot With 9 Coloured 

Plates of Woods and Marbles, and nearly 150 Wood Engravings. 

By Ellis A. Davidson. Third Edition, Revised. i2mo, dr. cloth. 

Plumbing. 

PLUMBING ; aText-book to the Practice of the Art or Craft of the 
Plumber. With chapters upon House*drainage, embodying the 
latest Improvements. By W. P. Buchan, Sanitary Engineer. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, with 330 illustrations. I2mo. 4;. cloth. 

joints used in Buildings Engineerings &c. 

THE JOINTS MADE AND USED BY BUILDERS in the 
construction of various kinds of Engineering and Architectural 
works, with especial reference to those wrought by artificers in 
erecting and finishing Habitable Structures. By W. J. Christy, 
Architect. With 160 Illustrations, i2mo, 3J. 6</. dotii boards. 
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Handbook of Specifications. 

THE HANDBOOK OF SPECIFICATIONS j or, Practical 
Guide to the Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, and Builder, in drawing 
up Specifications and Contracts for Works and Constructions. 
Illustrated by Precedents of Buildings actually executed by eminent 
Architects and Engineers. By Professor Thomas L. Donald- 
son, M.I.B.A. New Edition, in One large volume,. 8vo, with 
upwards of looo pages of text, and 33 Plates, cloth,.!/. lu, 6^. 
" In this work forty-four specifications of executed works are given. . . . Donald- 
son's Handbook of Specifications must be bought by all architects." — Builder, 

Specifications for Practical Architecture. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE : 
A Guide to the Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, and Builder ; with 
an Essay on the Structure and Science of Modem Buildings. By 
Frederick Rogers, Architect. 8vo, 15J. doth. 

%* A volume of specifications of a practical character being greatly required, and the 
old standard Vork of Alfred Bartholomew being out of print, the author, on the basis 
of that work, has produced the above. — Extract from Prefaa, 

Designingy Measuring^ and Valuing. 

THE STUDENT'S GUIDE to the PRACTICE of MEA- 
SURING and VALUING ARTIFICERS' WORKS; containing 
Directions tor taking Dimensions, Abstracting the same, and bringing 
the Quantities into BiU, with Tables of Constants, and copious 
Memoranda for the Valuation of Labour and Materials in the re- 
spective Trades of Bricklayer and Slater, Carpenter and Joiner, 
Painter and Glazier, Paperhanger, &c. With 8 Plates and 63 Wood- 
cuts. Originally edited by Edward Dobson, Architect. Fifth 
Edition, Revised, with considerable Additions on Mensuration and 
Construction, and a new chapter on Dilapidations, Repairs, and 
Contracts. By E. Wyndham Tarn, M.A. Qj. {Just published. 
" The most complete treatise on the principles of measuring and valuing artificers 
work that has yet been published."— i?«//(tf/«^iV«P7t/*. 

Beaton's Pocket Estimator. 

THE POCKET ESTIMATOR FOR THE BUILDING 
TRADES, being an easy method of estimating the various parts 
of a Building collectively, more especially appUed to Carpenters* 
and Joiners* work. By A. C. BEATON, Second Edition, 
Waistcoat-pocket size, is, 6d, 

Beaton! sBuilders^ and Surveyors Technical Guide. 

THE POCKET TECHNICAL GUIDE AND MEASURER 
FOR BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS: conteining an Expla- 
nation of the Terms used in Building Construction, Directions for 
Measuring Work, Useful Memoranda, &c. By A. C. Beaton, is^td. 

The House-Owner^ s Estimator. 

THE HOUSE-OWNER'S ESTIMATOR ; or, What wiU it 
Cost to Build, Alter, or Repair? A Price-Book for Unprofes- 
sional People, Architectural Surveyors, Builders, &c. By the late 
Jambs D. Simon. Edited by F. T. W. Miller, A.R.I.B.A. 
Third Editioi^ Revised. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6^., cloth. 
" In two years it wUl repay its cost a hundred times orrvc*'*— Field. 



i6 WORKS IN CARPENTRY, TIMBER, ETC., 

CARPENTRY. TIMBER. ETC. 

1 

TredgolcPs Carpentry^ new and cheaper Edition, 

THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CARPENTRY: 
a Treatise on the Pressure and Equilibrium of Timber Framing, the 
Resistance of Timber, and the Construction of Floors, Arches, 
Bridges, Roofs, Uniting Iron and Stone with Timber, &c. To which 
is added an Essay on the Nature and Properties of Timber, &c., 
with Descriptions of the Kinds of Wood used in Building ; also 
numerous Tables of the Scantlings of Timber for different pnrposes, 
the Specific Gravities of Materisds, &c By Thomas Trsdgold, 
C.E. Edited by Peter Barlow, F.R.S. Fifth Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. With 64 Plates, Portrait of the Author, and 
Woodcuts. 4to, published at 2/. zr., reduced to i/. 5^. dotli. 
"A work whose monumcDtal ezoeUence must commeiid it wherever sldlful car- 
IMntry is concerned. The Author's principles are rather oonfirmed thad impaired by 
time. The additional plates are of great intrinsic value."— .^mVUjm^ ASnM. 

Grandys Timber Tables}, 

THE TIMBER IMPORTER'S, TIMBER MERCHANT'S, 
& BUILDER'S STANDARD GUIDE. By R. E. Grandy. 

2nd Edition. Carefully revised and corrected. i2mo, 3J. 6(L doth. 
" Bverything it pretends to be : built up gradually, it leads one from a forest to a 
treenail, and urows in, as a makewdght, a host of material concerning bricks, colnnms, 
dstems, &c.— all that the class to wnom it appeals nq!t3ixts,**^EMglisk Mtcktmic, 

Timber Freight Book. 

THE TIMBER IMPORTERS' AND SHIPOWNERS' 
FREIGHT BOOK : Being a Comprehensive Series of Tables for 
the Use of Timber Importers, Captains of Ships, Shipbrokers, 
Builders, and Others. By W. Richardson. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

Tables for Packing-Case Makers. 

PACKING-CASE TABLES ; showing the number of Superficial 
Feet in Boxes or Packing-Cases, from six inches square and 
upwards. By W. Richardson. Oblong 4to, y. 6d» doth. 

" Invaluable labour-saving tables." — IroHmmgtr, 

Carriage Building, &c. 

COACH BUILDING: A Practical Treatise, Historical and 
Descriptive, containing full information of the various Trades and 
Processes involved, wiUi Hints on the proper keeping of Carriages, 
&c. 57 Illustrations. By jAMES W. Burgess. i2mo, 5^. cloth. 

ff or ton's Measurer. 

THE COMPLETE MEASURER ; setting forth the Measure, 
ment of Boards, Glass, &c. ; Unequal-sided, Square-sided, Oc* 
tagonal-sided. Round Timber and Stone, and Standii^ Timber. 
Also a Table showing the solidibr of hewn or eight-sided timber, 
or of any octagonal-sided column. By Richard Horton. 
Fourdi Edit. WiUi Additions, i2mo, strongly bound in leather, 5^. 

Horton' s Underwood and Woodland Tables. 

TABLES FOR PLANTING AND VALUING UNDER. 
WOOD AND WOODLAND ; also Lineal, Superficial, Cubical, 
and Decimal Tables, &c By R. HoRTON. i2mo, 2j. leather. 
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NicholsafCs Carpentet^s Guide. 

THE CARPENTER'S NEW GUIDE ; or, BOOK of LINES 
for CARPENTERS : comprising all the Elementary Principles 
essential for acquiring a knowledge of Carpentry. Founded on the 
late Peter Nicholson's standard work. A new Edition, revised 
iV: by Arthur Ashpitel, F.S.A., together with Practical Rules on 

M Drawing, by George Pynb. With 74 Plates, 4to, i/. is, cloth. 

hii Dowsing^ s Timber Merchant's Companion. 

^ THE TIMBER MERCHANTS AND BUILDER'S COM- 

«w PANION ; containing New and Copious Tables of the Reduced 

^1 Weight and Measurement of Deals and Battens, of all sizes, from 

J^l One to a Thousand Pieces, also the relative Price that each size 

^' bears per Lineal Foot to any given Price per Petersburgh Standard 

•""i Hundred, &c, &c. Also a variety of other valuable information. 
By W. Dowsing. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, y. 

Of 

Practical Timber Merchant 

THE PRACTICAL TIMBER MERCHANT, being a Guide 
fSi for the use of Building Contractors, Surveyors, Builders, &c., 

or, comprising useful Tables for all purposes connected with the 

^ Timber Trade, Essay on the Strength of Timber, Remarks on the 

iDi Growth of Timber, &c. By W. Richardson. Fcap. 8vo, 3J. td, cl. 

DOii 

Woodworking Machinery. 

5, WOODWORKING MACHINERY; its Rise, Progress, and 

? Construction. With Hints on the Management of Saw Mills and 

the Economical Conversion of Timber. Illustrated with Examples 
^ of Recent Designs by leading English, French, and American 

Engineers. ByM. PowisBale, M.I.M.E. Crown 8vo, I2j. dd. cl. 

" Mr. Bale is evidently an expert on the subject, and he has collected so much 
III Information that his book is all-sufficient for builders and others engaged in the con- 
jk version of timber." — Architect. 

^ " The most comprehensive compendium^ of wood-working machinery we have 

• seen. The author is a thorough master of his subject.'' — Buuding News, 

Saw Mills. 

»^ SAW MILLS, THEIR ARRANGEMENT AND MANAGE- 

»d MENT, AND THE ECONOMICAL CONVERSION OF 

*» TIMBER. (Being a Companion Volume to '* Woodworking 

^ Machinery.") By M. Powis Bale, M.I.M.E. With numerous 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, loj. 6^., cloth. 

^ ** The author is favourably known by his former work on 'Woodworking Machi- 

^ nery,' of wh ch we were able to speak approvingly. This is a companion volume, 
* in which the administration of a large sawing establishment is discussed, and the 
^' subject examined fri m a financial standpoint. Hence the size, shape, order, and 
', disposition of saw- milU and the like are gone into in detail, and the course of the 

timoer is traced from its reception to its delivery in its converted state. We could 

not dfbire a more complete or practical tieattse. *•- Buiider. 
' " We highly lecommcnd Mr Bale's work to the attention and perus;^l of all those 

who are engaged in the art of wood conversion, or who are about building or re 

modelling saw-mills on improved principles." ^Building Neivs. 
1' '* Will be found of much value by that special class of readers for whose informa- 

I, tion it is designed. We have pleasure in recommending the book to those about to 

construct or to manage %SLyf •miWs."— A thettcrum, 

C 



i8 WorKs In mechanics, ilTC, 

MECHANICS, etc! 

¥— 

Engineer's Reference Book, 

THE WORKS MANAGERS' HANDBOOK. For Engineers, 
Millwrights, and Boiler Makers ; Tool Makers, Machinists, and 
Metal Workers ; Iron and Brassfounders, &c. By W. S. Hutton", 
Civil and Mechanical Engineer. Medium 8vo, about 400 pages, 
price I2J. 6^., strongly bound. \I a preparation. 

Mechanics Workshop Cofnpanion. 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP COM- 
PANION, and THE SCIENTIFIC GENTLEMAN'S PRAC- 
TICAL ASSISTANT. By W. Templeton. 13th Edit, with 
Mechanical Tables for Operative Smiths, Millwrights, Engineers, 
&c. ; and an Extensive Table of Powers and Roots, i2mo, 5^. bound. 

" Admirably adapted to the wants of a very large class. It has met with great 
success in the engmeering workshop, as we can testify ; and there are a great many 
men who, in a great measure, owe their rise in life to this fittle work." — Building Nct^os. 

Engineer's and Machinist s Assistant 

THE ENGINEER'S, MILLWRIGHT'S, and MACHINIST'S 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT; comprismg a Collection of Useful 
Tables, Rules, and Data. By Wm. Templeton. i8mo, zs, 6d, 

Smith's Tables for Mechanics^ &c. 

TABLES, MEMORANDA, and CALCULATED RESULTS, 
FOR MECHANICS, ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS, &c. Selected and arranged by Francis Smith. 
240 pp. Waistcoat-pocket size, is. 6d,, limp leather. 

Turning, 

LATHE-WORK : a Practical Treatise on the Tools, Appliances, 
and Processes employed in the Art of Turning. By Paul N. Has- 
LUCK. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised, with a New Chapter 
on the Screw-cutting Lathe. Crown 8vo, 51. cloth. 

Turning. 

THE METAL TURNER'S HANDBOOK. By Paul N. Has- 
LUCK. With over 100 Cuts. Crown 8vo, u., cloth. 

*^;.'' T/te above forms the^rst volume <2/"H asluck's H andbooks on Handicrafts. 

Other Volumes in preparation. 

Boiler Making. 

THE BOILER-MAKER'S READY RECKONER. With 
Examples of Practical Geometry and Templating, for the use of 
Platers, Smiths, and Riveters. By John Courtney, Edited by 
D. K. Clark, M.I.CE. i2mo, 9j., half-bd. 

Superficial Measurement. 

THE TRADESMAN'S GUIDE TO SUPERFICIAL MEA- 
SUREMENT. Tables calculated from i to roo inches in length, 
by I to 108 inches in breadth. By J. Hawkings. Fcp. 3J. 6^. cU 

Steam Boilers, 

A TREATISE ON STEAM BOILERS : their Strength, Con- 
struction, and Economiaal Workmg. By R. Wilson, C.E. 
Fifth Edition. i2mo, 6j., cloth. 
[The best treatise that has ever been published pn s(«am \m\^r%:'—Engine€t, 
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MATHEMATICS, TABLES, ETC. 

— ♦ 

Metrical Units and Systems ^ &c. 

MODERN METROLOGY : A Manual of the Metrical Units 
and Systems of the present Century. With an Appendix con- 
taining a proposed English System. By Lowis D'A. Jackson, 
A,-M. Inst. C.E., Author of "Aid to Survey Practice," &c. 
Large Crown Svo, lis, 6d. cloth. 

Gregory's Practical Mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS for PRACTICAL MEN ; being a Common- 
place Book of Pure and Mixed Mathematics. Designed chiefly 
for the use of Civil Engineers, Architects, and Surveyors. Part I. 
Pure Mathematics — comprising Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Pioperties of Curves. 
Part II. Mixed Mathematics — comprising Mechanics in general, 
Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, Pneumatics, 
Mechanical Agents, Strength of Materials, &c. By Olinthus Gre- 
gory, LL.D., F.R.A.S. Enlarged by H. Law, C.E. 4th Edition, 
revised by Prof. J. R. Young. With 13 Pktels. 8vo. i/. u. cloth. 

Mathematics as applied to the Constructive Arts, 

A TREATISE ON MATHEMATICS AS APPLIED TO 
THE CONSTRUCTIVE ARTS. Illustrating the various pro- 
cesses of Mathematical Investigation by means of Arithmetical and 
simple Algebraical Equations and Practical Examples, &c. By 
Francis Cam pin, C.E. i2mo, 3.?. 6d, cloth. 

Geometry for the Architect^ Engineer^ &c. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, for the Architect, Engineer, and 
Mechanic. ByE. W, Tarn, M.A. With Appendices on Diagrams 
of Strains and Isometrical projection. Demy 8vo, 9^. cloth. 

Practical Geometry. 

THE GEOMETRY OF COMPASSES, or Problems Resolved 
by the Mere Description of Circles, and the Use of Coloured 
Diagrams and Symbols. By Oliver Byrne, Coloured Plates. 
Crown 8vo, 3^. bd. cloth. 

The Metric System. 

A SERIES OF METRIC TABLES, in which the British 

Standard Measures and Weights are compared with those of the 

* Metric System at present in use on the Continent. By C. H. 

DoWLiNG, C.E. 2nd Edit, revised and enlarged. 8vo, loj. 6^. cl. 

Inwood's Tables, greatly enlarged and improved. 

TABLES FOR THE PURCHASING of ESTATES, Freehold, 
Copyhold, or Leasehold; Annuities, Advowsons, &c., and for the 
Renewing of Leases ; also for Valuing Reversionary Estates, De- 
ferred Annuities, &c. By William In wood. 22nd Edition, with 
Tables of Logarithms for the more Difficult Computations of the 
Interest of Money, &c. By M. Feuor Thoman. i2mo. 8j. cloth. 

"Those interested in the purchase and sale of estates, and in the adjustment of 
compensation cases, as well as in transactions in annuities, life insurances, &c., will 
find the present edition of eminent stxyiQ^,"'~Engineerins^, 

C 2 
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Weights, Measures^ and Moneys. 

MEASURES, WEIGHTS, and MONEYS of aU NATIONS. 
Entirely New Edition, Revised and Enlaiged. By W. S. B. 
WooLHOUSE, F.R.AS. l2mo, 2J. 6^. cloth boards. 

Compound Interest and Annuities. 

THEORY of COMPOUND INTEREST and ANNUITIES ; 
with Tables of Logarithms for the more Difficult Computations of 
Interest, Discount, Annuities, &c., in all their Applications and 
Uses for Mercantile and State Purposes. By FiDOS. Thoman, 
of the Soci^t^ Cr^t Mobilier, Paris. 3rd Edit., i2mo, 4t, 6d, cL 

Iron and Metal Trades^ Calculator. 

THE IRON AND METAL TRADES' COMPANION: 
Being a Calculator containing a Series of Tables upon a ncvr and 
comprehensive plan for expeditiously ascertaining the value of any 
goods bought or sold by weight, from is, per cwt. to ii^ts. per 
cwt., and from one farthing per lb. to u. per lb. Each Table ex- 
tends from one lb. to 100 tons. By T. Downie. 396 pp., 9^. , leather. 

Iron and Steel. 

IRON AND STEEL: a Work for the Forge, Foundry, 
Factory, and Office. Containing Information for Ironmasters ; 
Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineers ; Architects, Builders, &c 
By Charles Hoare. Eighth Edit Oblong 32mo, 6j., leather. 

Comprehensive Weight Calculator. 

THE WEIGHT CALCULATOR, being a Series of Tables 
upon a New and Comprehensive Plan, exhibiting at one Reference 
the exact Value of any Weight from lib. to 15 tons, at 300 Pro- 
gressive Rates, from I Fenny to 168 Shillings per cwt., and con- 
taining 186,000 Direct Answers, which, with ueir Combinations, 
consisting of a single addition, will afford an aggi'egate of 10,266,000 
Answers ; the whole being calculated and designed to ensure 
Correctness and promote Despatch. By Henrv Harben, 
Accountant. New Edition. Royal 8vo, i/. 5<f'> half-bound. 

Comprehensive Discount Guide. 

THE DISCOUNT GUIDE : comprismg Tables for the use of 
Merchants, Manufacturers, Ironmongers, and others, by which 
may be ascertained the exact profit arising from any mode of using 
Discounts, either in the Purchase or Sale of Goods, and the method 
of either Altering a Rate of Discount, or Advancing a Price, so as 
to produce, by one operation, a sum that will realise any required 
profit after allowing one or more Discounts : to which are added 
Tables of Profit or Advance from I ^ to 90 per cent.. Tables of 
Discount from i^ to 98I per cent., and Tables of Commission, &c., 
from \ to 10 per cent. By H. Harben, 8vo, i/. 5^., half-bound. 

Mathematical Instruments. 

MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS: Their Construction, 
Adjustment, Testing, and Use ; comprising Drawing, Measuring, 
Optical, Surveying, and Astronomical Instruments. By J, F. 
Heather, M,A, Enlarged Edition, i2mo, 5j. cloth. 
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Gold and Gold-Working. 

THE GOLDSMITH'S HANDBOOK : containing fuU instruc- 
tions for the Alloying and Working of Gold. Including the Art of 
Alloying, Melting, Reducing, Colouring, Collecting and Refining. 
Chemical and Physical Properties of Gold, with a new System of 
Mixing its Alloys ; Solders, Enamels, &c. By George E. Gee. 
Second Edition, eidarged. i2mo, 3^*. 6d, cloth. 
" The best work yet printed on its subject for a reasonable price." —-yewener, 
"Essentially a practical manual, well adapted to the wants of amateurs and 

apprentices, containing trustworthy information that only a practical man can 

supply."— £ff^/»A Mechanic, 

Silver and Silver Working. 

THE SILVERSMITH'S HANDBOOK, contafailng full In- 
structions for the Alloying and Working of Silver. Including the 
different Modes of Refining and Melting the Metal, its Solders, the 
Preparation of Imitation ^oys, &c. By G. E. Gee. i2mo, y, 6d. 
** The chief merit of the work is its practical character. The workers in the trade 
will speedily discover its merits when they sit down to study iU*''-~JSng^ltsA Mechanic^ 

Hall-Marking of Jewellery. 

THE HALL-MARKING OF JEWELLERY PRACTICALLY 
CONSIDERED, comprising an account of all the different Assay 
Towns of the United Kingdom ; with the Stamps at present 
employed ; also the Laws relating to the Standards and Hall- 
Marks at the various Assay Offices ; and a variety of Practical 
Suggestions concerning the Mixing of Standard Alloys, &c By 
George E. Gee. Crown 8vo, 35. dd, cloth, 

Electro-Platings &c. 

ELECTRO-PLATING : A Practical Handbook. By J. W, 
Urquhart, C.E. Crown 8vo, V. cloth. 

*' Any ordinarily^ intelligent person may become an adept in electro-deposition 
with a very little science indeed, and this is the book to show the way."— i^wiZt^. 

Electrotypingy &c. 

ELECTROTYPING : The Reproduction and Multiplication of 
Printing Surfaces and Works of Art by the Electro-deposition of 
Metals. By J. W. Urquhart, C.E. Crown 8vo, 5^. cloth. 
"A guide to beginners and those who practise the old and imperfect methods." — /n?«. 

Electro-Plating. 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY PRACTICALLY TREATED. 
By Alexander Watt, F.R.S.S.A. Including the Electro-i 
Deposition of Copper, Silver, Gold, Brass and Bronze, Platinum, 
Lead, Nickel, Tin, Zinc, Alloys of Metals, Practical Notes, &c., 
&c Eighth Edition, Revised, including the most recent Pro- 
cesses. i2mo, 3^. 6^., doth. 

" From this book both amateur and artisan may learn everything necessary for 
the successful prosecution of electroplating." — Iron. 

" A practical treatise for the use of those who desire to work in the art of electro- 
deposition as a \i}xsa\KS&***^ English Mechanic, 
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Dentistry. 

MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. A Practical Treatise on the 
CorstmctioK of the Tarioiis kinds of Artificial Dentures. Com- 
rising idso Useful Formula, Tables, and Receipts for Gold 
late, Clasps, Solders, eta, etc. By Charles Hunter. Second 
Edition, Revised. With over loo Engravings. 7^. 6^., cloth. 

Electricity. 

A MANUAL of ELECTRICITY ; indudhig Galvanism, Mag- 
netism, Diamagnetism, Electro-Dynamics, Magneto-Electridty, and 
the Electric Telegraph. By Henry M. Noad, Ph.D.9 F.C.S. 
Fourth Edition, with ^00 Woodcuts. 8vo, i/. 4/. doth. 
** The accounts ^ven of dectndty and galvanism are not oplycomplcte in a iricnttfic 
BCBS^ bu^ which IS a carer thing, axe popular and interesting.— i^ancriL 

Text-Book of Electricity. 

THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF ELECTRICITY. By 
Henry M. Noad, Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. New Edition, Revised. 
With an Introduction and Additional Chapters by W. H. Prksce, 
M.I.C.E., Vice-President of the Society of Telegraph Engineers, 
ftc. With 470 lUustrations. Crown Svo, I2f. 6^. doth. 

" We can reoMnmend Di; Need's book for dear style, great range of sulgect, a 
good index, and a plethora of woodcuts.**— i4/A«M^r«m. 

" An admirable text-book for every student— beginner or advanced — of electridty." 

** Under the editorial hand of Mr. Preece the late Dr. Noad's text- book of elec- 
tricity has grown into an admirable handhook.**'^iVesimmster Retfirw, 

Electric Lighting. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT : Its Production and Use, embodying plain 
Directions for the Treatment of Voltaic Batteries, Electric Lamps, 
and Dynamo-Electric Machines. By J. W. Urquhart, C.E. 
Edited by F. C. Webb, M.LC.E., M.S.T.E. 2nd Edition, Re- 
vised, with Large Additions and 128 Illustrations. *js. 6d, cloth. 
' ' The book is by far the best that we have yet met with on the subject.** — A thenaum. 

Lightning. 

THE ACTION of LIGHTNING, and the MEANS of DE- 
FENDING LIFE AND PROPERTY FROM ITS EFFECTS. 
By Major Arthur Parnell, R.E. i2mo, 7^. 6^. cloth. 

The Blowpipe. 

THE BLOWPIPE IN CHEMISTRY, MINERALOGY, AND 
GEOLOGY, containing all known Methods of Anhydrous 
Analysis, many Working Examples, and Instructions for making 
Apparatus. By Lieut. -Col. W. A. Ross, R.A., F.G.S. 

[In the press. 

Chemical Analysis. 

THE COMMERCIAL HANDBOOK of CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSIS ; or Practical Instructions for the determination of the In- 
trinsic or Commercial Value of Substances used in Af anufactures, 
in Trades, and in the Arts. By A. Normandy. Ntw JSdHum. 
Enlarged, and to a great extent re-written, by Henry M. Noad, 
Ph. D. , F. R. S. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. Svo, 1 2s. 6d, doth. 
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The Alkali Trade — Sulphuric Acid, &c. 

A MANUAL OF THE ALKALI TRADE, including the 
Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid, Sulphate of Soda, and Bleaching 
Powder. By John Lomas, Alkali Manufacturer. With 232 Illus- 
trations and Working Drawings, and containing 386 pages of text. 
Super-royal 8vo, 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

TAis work provides (i) a Complete Handbook for intending Alkali and Sulphuric 
^cid Manu/acturtrSy and for those already in the field who desire to improve their 
plants or to become practically acquainted with the latest processes and developments 
€>fthe trade ;^ (2) a Handy Volume which Manufacturers can put into the hands of 
their Managers and Foremen as a us^ul guide in their daily rounds of duty. 

Synopsis of Contents. 



Chap. I. Choice of Site and General 
Plan of Works — II. Sulphuric Acid — 
III. Recovery of the Nitrogen Com- 
pounds, and Treatment of Small Pyrites 
— IV. The Salt Cake Process— V. Legis- 
lation upon the Noxious Vapours Ques- 
tion*-Vl. The Hargreaves' and Jones' 
Processes — VII. The Balling Process — 
VII I. Lixiviation and Salting Down — 



IX. Carbonating or Finishing — ^X. Soda 
Crystals — XI. Refined Alkali — XII. 
Caustic Soda — XIII. Bi-carbonate of 
Soda — XIV. Bleaching Powder — XV. 
Utilisation of Tank Waste— XVI. General 
Remarks — Four Appendices, treating of 
Yields, Sulphuric Add Calculations, Ane- 
mometers, and Foreign Legislation upon 
the Noxious Vapours Question. 



" The author has given the fullest, most practical, and, to all concerned in the 
alkali trade, most valuable mass of information that, to our. knowledge, has been 
published in any language!" — Engineer. 

** This book is written by a manufacturer for manufacturers. The working details 
of the most approved forms of apparatus are given, and these are accompanied by 
no less than 232 wood engravings, all of which may be used for the purposes of con- 
struction. Every step in the manufacture is very fully described in this manual, and 
each improvement explained. Everything which tends to introduce economy into 
the technical detaib of this trade receives the fullest attention." — Atheneeum. 

'*The author is not one of those clever compilers who, on short notice, will 'read 
up * any conceivable subject, but a practical man in the best sense of the word. We 
find here not merely a sound and luminous explanation of the chemical principles of 
the trade, but a notice of numerous matters which have a most important bearing 
on the i>uccessful conduct of alkali works, but which are generally overlooked by 
even the most experienced technological 2M^Qic^."-^hemical Review. 

Soap-making. 

THE ART OF SOAP-MAKING, A Practical Handbook of the 
Manufacture of Hard and Soft Soaps, Toilet Soaps, &c. Including 
many New Processes, and a Chapter on the Recovery of Glycerine 
from Waste Leys. By Alexander Watt, Author of " Electro- 
Metalluigy Practically Treated," &c. With Numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 9^., cloth. \yu si published, 
•'The work will prove very useful, not merely to the technological student, but to 

the practical soap-boiler who wishes to understand the theory of his sett."— Chemical 

Ne^vs. 

" Every stage of the process of the manufacture of the various kinds of soap is 

clearly descril^d." — The Textile Recorder. 

Leather Mamifacture, 

THE ART OF LEATHER MANUFACTURE. Being a 
Practical Handbook in which the Operations of Tanning, Currying, 
and Leather Dressing are fully Described, and the Principles of 
Tanning Explained, with Practical Details, and Accounts of many 
Recent Processes, to which is added a Description ot the Arts of 
Glue Manufacture, Gut Dressing, &c. By Alexander Watt, 
Author of "Soap-Making," "Electro Metallurgy," &c. With 
numerous Illustratioiis. Crown 8vo, [/;/ fre/firalioj:. 
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Dr. Lardner^s Museum of Science and Art. 

THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. Edited by 
DiONYSius Lardner, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in University College, London. With up- 
wards of 1 200 Engravings on Wood. In 6 Double Voliimes. 
Price £\ is,f in a new and elegant cloth binding, or handsomely 
bound in half morocco, 31^. 6d, 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" This series, besides affording pv)pular but sound instruction on scientific subjects, 
with which the humblest man in the country ouglit to be acquainted, also undertakes 
ihac teaching of ' common things ' which every well-wisher of his kind is anxious to 
promote. Many thousand copies of this serviceable publication have been printed, 
in the belief and hope that the desire for instruction and improvement wioely pre- 
vails ; and we have no fear that such enlightened faith will meet with disappouu- 
ment" — Times. 

** A cheap and interesting publication, alike informing and attractive. The papers 
combine subjects of importance and great scientific knowledge, considerable inauc* 
tive powers, and a popular style of treatment." — Spectator, 

*'The ' Museum of Science and Art' is the most valuable contribution that has 
ever been made to the Scientific Instruction of every class of society."— xftr Deand 
Brewster in the North British Review. 

'* Whether we consider the liberality and beauty of the illustrations, the charm of 
the writing, or the durable interest of the matter, we must express our belief that 
there is hardly to be found among the new books, one that would be welcomed fay 
pe<^e of so many ages and classes as a valuable present."— i^iXaiwiff^r. 

*** Separate books formed from the abave^ suitable for WorkmetCs 

Libraries^ Science Clcuses, 6r*c» 

COMMON THINGS EXPLAINED. Containing Air, Earth, Fixe, 
Water, Time, Man, the Eye, Locomotion, Colour, Clocks and 
Watches, &c. 233 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5^. 

THE MICROSCOPE. Contammg Optical Images, Magnifying 
Glasses, Origin and Description of the Microscope, Microscopic 
Objects, the Solar Microscope, Microscopic Drawing and Engrair- 
ing, &c. 147 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s, 

POPULAR GEOLOGY. Containino; Earthquakes and Volcanoes, 
the Crust of the Earth, etc. 201 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d, 

POPULAR PHYSICS. Containing Magnitude and Minuteness, the 
Atmosphere, Meteoric Stones, Popular Fallacies, Weather Prog- 
nostics, the Thermometer, the Barometer, Sound, &c 85 Illus- 
trations, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d» 

STEAM AND ITS USES. Including the Steam Engine, the Lo- 
comotive, and Steam Navigation. 89 Illustrations, clotk gUt, zr. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Containing How to Observe the 
Heavens. The Earth, Sun, Moon, Planets. Light, Comets, 
Eclipses, Astronomical Influences, &c. 182 Illustrations, 4^. 6d, 

THE BEE AND WHITE ANTS : Their Manners and Habits. 
With Illustrations of Animal Instinct and Intelligence. 135 Illus- 
trations, cloth gilt, 2s. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH POPULARISED. To render 
intelligible to all who can Read, irrespective of any previous Scien- 
tific Acquirements, the various forms of Telegraphy in Actual 
Operation. 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, is, 6d, 
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Dr. Lardnet^s Handbooks of Natural Philosophy. 

*m* The folUnuing five tfelumes, ikaugh each is Complete in itself, and to bePur' 
ckased separately^ form A Complete Course of Natural Philosophy, and are 
intended for the general reader who desires to attain accurate knowledge of the 
various departments of Physical Science, without pursuing them according to the 
more profound methods of mathematical investigation. The style is studiously 
Pojpular. It has been the authof^s aim to supply Manuals such as are required fy 
the Student, the Engineer, the Artisan, ana the superior classes in Schools, 

THE HANDBOOK OF MECHANICS. Enlarged and almost 
rewritten by Benjamin Loewy, F.R.A.S. With 378 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, dr. cloth. 
" The perspicuitv of the original has been retained, and chapters which had 
become obsolete, nave been replaced by others of more modem character. The 
explanations throughout are studiously popular, and care has been taken to show 
the application of the various branches of physics to the industrial arts, and to 
the practical business of life." — Mining Journal. 

THE HANDBOOK of HYDROSTATICS and PNEUMATICS. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Benjamin Loewy, 
F.R.A.S. With 236 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 5j. cloth. 
" For those ' who desire to attain an accurate knowledge of physical science with- 
out the profound methods of mathematical investigation,' this work is not merely in- 
tended, but well adapted. "—CAnwffa/iViratf. 

THE HANDBOOK OF HEAT. Edited and almost entirely 
Rewritten by Benjamin Loewy, F.R.A.S., etc. 117 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 6j. cloth. 
" The style is always clear and precise, and conveys instruction without leaving 
any cloudiness or lurlung doubts behind."— £^(W^r(»^, 

THE HANDBOOK OF OPTICS. New Edition. Edited by 
T. Olver Harding, B. A. 298 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 5^. cloth. 
" Written by one of the ablest English scientific writers, beautifully and elaborately 
XIXxM^OnAitA.*'— Mechanics* Magazine. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and 

ACOUSTICS. New Edition. Edited by Geo. Carey Foster, 

B.A., F.C.S. With 400 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 5^. cloth. 

" The book could not have been entrusted to an^r one better calculated to jncservo 

the terse and lucid style of Lardner. while correcting his errors and brin^g up his 

work to the present state of scientific knowledge."— Pighw&xr Science Review, 

Dr. Lardner' s Handbook of Astronomy. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. Forming a Com- 
panion to the "Handbooks of Natural Philosophy." By Diony- 
sius Lardner, D.C.L. Fourth Edition. Revised and Edited by 
Edwin Dunkin, F.R.S., Royal Observatory, Greenwich. With 
38 Plates and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. In I vol., small 8vo, 
550 pages, 9J. td,y cloth. 
" Probably no other book contains the same amount of information in so com- 
pendious and well-arranged a form — certainly none at the price at which this is 
offered to the public." — Athenaunu 

" We can do no other than pronounce this work a most valuable manual of astro- 
nomy, and we strongly recommend ic to all who wish to acquire a general— but at 
the same time correct — acquaintance with this sublime sciencG."— Quarterly Journal 
of Science, 

Dr. Lardnet^s Handbook of Animal Physics. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ANIMAL PHYSICS. By Dr. 
Lardner. With 520 Illustrations. New Edition, small 8vo, 
cloth, 732 pages, 7^. (kL 
< We have no hesitation in cordially recommending W-^EductUional Tiniis. 
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Dr. Lardnet^s School Handbooks. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. Lakdnkk. 

328 Qliistratioiis. Sixth Edition, i voL 31. 6d. doth. 

general notions of all the prindpa] 



" Converse in dear and predse terms* g 
of Phyncal Sdence.** — Brttitk Quarterly Review. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dii. Laki>nkr. 

With 190 lUustnUions. Second Edition. I yoL 3^. 6^. doth. 
"Oearly written, well anang«d, and eyoellently ii^\iSix^X^o^u**'''^G€urdemer^Ckrvmi€U. 

Dr. Lardner^s Electric Telegraph. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. By Dr. Laiidner. New 
Edition. Revised and Re- written, by E. B. Bright, F.R.A.^ 
140 Illustrations. Small 8vo, 2^. 6</. doth. 
*' One of the most readabk books extam (» the Mectric Tde2mplu"--t£ii|f . Jf«:^la«v. 

Mollusca. 

A MANUAL OF THE MOLLUSCA ; being a Treatise on 
Recent and Fossil Shells. By Dr. S. P. Woodward, A.L.S. 
With Appendix by Ralph Tate, A.L.S., F.G.S. With numer- 
ous Plates and 300 Woodcuts. 3nl Edition. Cr. 8vo, yx. 6d> doth. 

Geology and Genesis. 

THE TWIN RECORDS OF CREATION ; or, Geology and 
Genesis, their Perfect Harmony and Wonderful Concord. By 
George W. Victor leVaux. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. cloth. 

*' A valuable contxibution to the evidences of revelation, and disposes very condu- 
sively of the arguments of those who would set God's Works against God's Weed. 
No real difficulty is shirked, and no sophistry is left unexposed." — The Rock, 

Geology. 

GEOLOGY, PHYSICAL AND HISTORICAL: Consisting 
of ** Physical Geology," which sets forth the Leading Prindples of 
the Science ; and *' Historical Geology,'* which treats of the Mineral 
and Organic Conditions of the Earth at each successive epoch, especial 
reference being made to the British Series of Rocks. By Ralph 
Tate. With more than 250 Illustrations. Fcap. 8to, 5^. doth. 

Practical Philosophy. 

A SYNOPSIS OF PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Rev. 
John Carr, M.A., late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb. i8mo, 5^. d. 

The Military Sciences. 

AIDE-MEMOIRE to the MILITARY SCIENCES. Fnuned 
from Contributions of Officers and others connected with the dif- 
ferent Services. Originally edited by a Committee of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers. 2nd Edition, revised; nearly 350 Engravings 
and many hundred Woodcuts. 3 vols, royal 8vo, doth, 4A lor. 

Field Fortification. 

A TREATISE on FIELD FORTIFICATION, the ATTACK 
of FORTRESSES, MILITARY MINING, and RECON- 
NOITRING. By Colond I. S. Macaulay, late Professor of 
Fortification in the R. M. A., Woolwich. Sixth Edition, crown 
. 8vo, cloth, with separate Atlas of 12 Plates, I2j. complete. 
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Clocks^ Watches^ and Bells. 

RUDIMENTARY TREATISE on CLOCKS, and WATCHES, 

and BELLS. By Sir Edmund Beckett, Bart., LL.D., Q.C., 

F.R.A.S. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged. Limp doth 

(No. 67, Weale's Series), 4J. 6^.; cl. bds. Jj. dd, 
"The best work on the subject extant. The treatise on bells is undoubtedly 
the best in the \axi'gaA%^.**-^Eiq^neeri9tg. 

"The only modem treatise on c^oi^-m3LkiDg.*''-r-IIar0logu:al youtnai. 

The Construction of the Organ. 

PRACTICAL ORGAN-BUILDING. By W. E. Dickson, 
M. A., Precentor of Ely Cathedral. Second Edition, revised, with 
Additions. i2mo, 3^. cloth boards. 
"The amateur builder will find in this book all that is necessary to enable him 
personally to construct a perfect organ with his own hands." — Academy, 

Brewing. 

A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG BREWERS. By Herbert 
Edwards Wright, B.A. Crown 8vo, 3j. dd, cloth. 

" A thoroughly scientific treatise in popular language." — Morning Advertiser, 
" We would particularly recommend teachers of the art to place it in every pupil's 
hands, and we feel sure its perusal will be attended with advantage.*' — Brewer, 

Dye- Wares and Colours. 

THE MANUAL of COLOURS and DYE-WARES : their 
Properties, Applications, Valuation, Impurities, and Sophistications, 
For the Use of Dyers, Printers, DrysjJters, Brokers, &c. By J. 
W. Slater. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6^. cloth. 

** A complete encyclopaedia of the materia tinctoria." — Chemist and Druggist, 
" The newest resources of the dyer and printer are noticed with completeness, 
accuracy, and clearness." — Chemical News. 

Grammar of Colouring. 

A GRAMMAR OF COLOURING, appUed to Decorative 
Painting and the Arts. By George Field. New Edition. By 
Ellis A. Davidson. i2mo, y. 6d. cloth. 

Woods and Marbles {Imitation of). 

SCHOOL OF PAINTING FOR THE IMITATION OF 
WOODS AND MARBLES, as Taught and Practised by A. R. 
and P. Van der Burg. With 24 full-size Coloured Plates ; also^ 
12 Plain Plates, comprising 154 Figures. Folio, 2/. 12s. 6d, bound. 

'* As patterns the plates are perfect, and by following them a style both artistic 
and accurate will be obtained. The instructions accompanying the plates are full 
and explicit, and may be comprehended by the dullest understanding without 
difficulty. The students and novices are fortunate who are able to become the 
possessors of so noble a work." — Architect. 

Pictures and Painters. 

THE PICTURE AMATEUR'S HANDBOOK AND DIC- 
TIONARY OF PAINTERS : A Guide for Visitors to Picture 
Galleries, and for Art-Students, including methods of Painting, 
Cleaning, Re-Lining, and Restoring, the Principal Schools of 
Painting. With Notes on Copyists and Imitators of each Master. 
By Philippe Daryl, B.A. Cr. 8vo, 3J. cloth. 

"A guide to the authorship, quality, and value of a picture, and furnishes the 
fundamental knowledge necessary to »xnsX^ViTs,"— Saturday Revie7v,\ 



dS WORKS IN SCIENCE AND ART, ETC., 

Delamottis Works on Illumination & Alphabets. 

A PRIMER OF THE ART OF ILLUMINATION ; for the 
use of Beginners : with a Rudimentary Treatise on the Ait, Prac- 
tical Dilutions for its Exerdse, and numerous Examples taken 
from Illuminated MSB., printed in Gold and Colours. By F. DsXA- 
MOTTK. Small 4to, 91. El^;antly bound, cloth antique. 

*' The examples of ancient MSS. recommended to the tttwlent, which, «id& much 
^ood sense, the authm- chooses from collections accessiUe to aU, are s elected vidi 
judgment and knowledge, as wdl as taste."— ^M«is«wiw. 

ORNAMENTAL ALPHABETS, ANCIENT and BfEDL£VAL ; 

from the Eighth Century, with Numerals ; including Gothic, 

Church-Tezt, Geiman, Italian, Arabesque, Initials, Mom^rams^ 

Crosses, &c. Collected and engraved by F. Delamotte, and 

printed in Colours. Tenth and Cheaper Edition. Royal Syo, 

oblong^ 2s. 6d, ornamental boards. 

" For those who insert enamelled sentences round ^dedchalices, who hlaaondujp 
legends over sluq;>-doon, who letter chnrdi walls with fttthy sentences from tne 
Decalogue, this book will be usefuL" — AthenMumt. 

EXAMPLES OF MODERN ALPHABETS, PLAIN and ORNA- 
MENTAL; including German, Old English, Saxon, Italic, Per- 
spective^ Greek, Hebrew, Court Hand, Engrossing, Tuscan, 
Ribemd, Gothic, Rustic, and Arabesque, &c., &c. C(3lected and 
engraved by F. Delamotte, and printed in Colours. Eighth and 
Cheaper Edition. Royal 8vo^ oblong, 2j. 6d, ornamental boards. 

" There is comprised in it every possible shape into whidi die letters of the alphabet 
and numerals can be formed.**— >y/^nu^!an£ 

MEDIAEVAL ALPHABETS AND INITIALS FOR ILLUMI- 
NATORS. By F. Delamotte. Contaming 21 Plates, and 
Illuminated Title, printed in Gold and Colours. With an Intro- 
duction by J. Willis Brooks. Small 4to, df. doth gilt 

THE EMBROIDERER'S BOOK OF DESIGN ; containing Initials, 
Emblems, Cyphers, Monograms, Ornamental Borders, Ecclesias- 
tical Devices, Mediaeval and Modem Alphabets, and National 
Emblems. Collected and engraved by F. Delamotte, and 
printed in Colours. Oblong royal 8vo^ is, 6d» ornamental wrapper. 

Popular Work on Painting. 

PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED; witii Historical 

Sketches of the Progress of the Art By Thomas John Gullick, 

Painter, and John Timbs, F.S.A. Fourth Edition, revised and 

enlarged. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Insmall8vo, 5x. 6^. doth* 

%* This Work has bun adopted as a Prize-book in the Schools oj 

Art at South Kensington. 

" Contains a large amount <rf original matto', agreeably conveyed. *-^^i»Urr. 

'* Mnch may be learned, even by those who fancy they do not require to be taughta 

from the careful perusal of tois unpretending butcomprdiaisivetreatise;''---^r/yi9«<nM/. 

Wood' Carving. 

INSTRUCTIONS hi WOOD-CARVING, for Amateurs; with 
Hints on Design. By A Lady. In emblematic wrapper, hand- 
somely printed, with Ten large Plates, Zf. (id. 

" The handicraft of the wood-carver, so well as a book can impart it. may be leant 
from A Lady's publication."— ^MrynrMW. 
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AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, ETC. 
Yauatt and Burtis Complete Grazier. 

THE COMPLETE GRAZIER, and FARMER'S and CATTLE- 
BREEDER'S ASSISTANT. A Compendium of Husbandry. 
By William Youatt, Esq., V.S. 12th Edition, very con- 
siderably enlarged, and brought up to the present requirements of 
agricultural practice. By Robert Scott Burn. One large 8vo. 
volume, 860 pp. with 244 Illustrations, i/. \s, half-bound. 
'* Hie standard and text-book with the fanner and grazier." — Farmer's Magtutine, 
"A treatise which will remain a standard work on the subject as long as Briti h 
agriculture endures." — Mark Lane Excess. 

History y Structure^ and Diseases of Sheep. 

SHEEP ; THE HISTORY, STRUCTURE, ECONOMY 
AND DISEASES OF. By W. C. Spooner, M.R.V.C, &c. 
Fourth Edition, with fine engravings, including specimens of New 
and Improved Breeds. 366 pp., 4r. cloth. 

Production of Meat. 

MEAT PRODUCTION. A Manual for Producers, Distribu- 
tors, etc. By John Ewart. Cr. 8vo, 5^. cloth. 

Donaldson and Burns Suburban Farming. 

SUBURBAN FARMING. The Laying Out and Cultivation of 
Farms adapted to the produce of Milk, Butter and Cheese, Eggs, 
Poultry, and Pigs. By the late Prof. J. Donaldson. "With 
Additions, by R. Scott Burn. 4^. cloth. 

English Agriculture. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURE (THE FIELDS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN), adapted to the Syllabus of the Science and 
Art Department. For Elementary and Advanced Students. By 
Hugh Clements (Board of Trade). iSmo, 2j. (id, cloth. 

' ' A clearly written description of the ordinary routine of English farm-life." — Land. 
"A most comprehensive volume, giving a mass of information." — Agricultural 

[Economists 

Modem Farming. 

OUTLINES OF MODERN FARMING. By R. Scott Burn. 
Soils, Manures, and Crops — Farming and Farming Economy — 
Cattie, Sheep, and Horses — Management of the Dairy, Pigs, and 
Poultry — Utilisation of Town Sewage, Irrigation, &c. Sixth 
Edition. In i voL 1250 pp., half-bound, profusely illustrated, \zs. 

Farm Engineering. 

FARM ENGINEERING, comprising Draining and Embank- 
ing ; Irrigation and Water Supply ; Roads, Fences, and Gates ; 
Farm Buildings ; Bam Implements, etc. \ Field Implements, etc. ; 
Agricultural Surveying, Levelling, etc. By Prof. John Scott. 
About 1300 pages, with Several Hundred Illustrations. 

[/« ihepres 
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The Management of Estates. 

LANDED ESTATES MANAGEMENT: Treating of the 
Varieties of Lands, Methods of Farming, Farm Building, Irrigation, 
Drainage, &c. By K. Scott Burn. i2mo, 3^. cloth. 

"Ac )mp<ete and comprehensive outUne of the dudes appertsdning to the manag e- 
mcnt (^landed estates." — younud of Forestry, 

The Management of Farms. 

OUTLINES OF FARM MANAGEMENT, and the Organiza- 
tion of Farm Labour. Treating of the General Work of the Farm, 
Field, and Live Stock, Details of Contract Work, Specialties of 
Labour, Economical Management of the Farmhouse and Cottage, 
Domestic Animals, &c. By Robert Scott Burn. i2mo, 3^. 

Management of Estates and Farms, 

LANDED ESTATES AND FARM MANAGEMENT. By 
R. Scott Burn. (The above Two Works in One Vol.) 6j. 

Hudson's Tables for Land Valuers, 

THE LAND VALUER'S BEST ASSISTANT ; being Tables, 
on a very much improved Plan, for Calculating the Value of 
Estates. With Tables for Reducing Scotch, Irish, and Provincial 
Customary Acres to Statute Measure, &c. By R. Hudson, C.E. 
New Edition, royal 32mo, leather, gilt edges, elastic band, 4^. 

Ewart's Land Improver's Pocket-Book. 

THE LAND IMPROVER'S POCKET-BOOK OF FOR- 
MULAE, TABLES, and MEMORANDA, required in any Com- 
putation relating to the Permanent Improvement of Landed Pro- 
perty. By John Ewart, Land Surveyor. 32mo, leather^ 4^. 

Complete Agricultural Surveyof^s Pocket-Book. 

THE LAND VALUER'S AND LAND IMPROVER'S COM- 
PLETE POCKET-BOOK ; consisting of the above two works 
bound together, leather, gilt edges, with strap, 7^. 6^. 
*' We consider Hudson's book to be the best ready-reckoner on matters relating to 
the valuation of land and crops we have ever seen, and its combination with Mr. 
Ewart's work greatly enhances the value and usefulness of the latter-mentioned. — 
It is most useful as a manual for reference." — North of England Farmer 

Grafting and Budding, 

THE ART OF GRAFTING AND BUDDING. By Charles 
Baltet. Translated from the French. With upwards of 180 
Illustrations. i2mo, 3^. cloth boards. 

Culture of Fruit Trees. 

FRUIT TREES, the Scientific and Profitable Culture of. In- 
cluding Choice of Trees, Planting, Grafting, Training, Restoration 
of Unfruitful Tress, &c. From the French of Du Breuil. Fourth 
Edition, revised. With an Introduction by George Glenn Y. 4f.cl. 

" The book teaches how to prune and train fruit-trees to perfection." — Field, 

Potato Culture. 

POTATOES, HOW TO GROW AND SHOW THEM. A 
Practical Guide to the Cultivation and General Treatment of the 
Potato. By James Pink. With Illustrations, Cr. 8vo, 2J. cl. 
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Good Gardening. 

A PLAIN GUIDE TO GOOD GARDENING ; or, How to 
Grow Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers. With Practical Notes on 
Soils, Manures, Seeds, Planting, Laying-out of Gardens and 
Grounds, &c. By S. Wood. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, 5^. cloth. 

"A very sood book, and one to be highly recommended as a practical guide. 
The practical directions are excellent ""^Athetueuin. 

Gainful Gardening, 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO GARDENING ; or. How to make One 
Acre of Land produce jC^20 a year, by the Cultivation of Fruits 
and Vegetables ; also How to Grow Flowers in Three Glass 
Houses, so as to realise ;f 176 per annum clear Profit. By Samuel 
Wood. 3rd Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo, 2s. cloth, 

'* We are bound to recommend it as not only suited to the case of the amateur and 
gentleman's gardener, but to the market grower." — Gardener's Magazine. 

Gardening jfor Ladies. 

THE LADIES' MULTUM-IN-PARVO FLOWER GARDEN, 
and Amateur's Complete Guide. By S. Wood. Cr. 8vo, 3^. 6rf. 

Bulb Culture. 

THE BULB GARDEN ; or. How to Cultivate Bulbous and 
Tuberous-rooted Flowering Plants to Perfection. By Samuel 
Wood. Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. cloth. 

Tree Planting. 

THE TREE PLANTER AND PLANT PROPAGATOR: 
A Practical Manual on the Propagation of Forest Trees, Fruit 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Flowering Plants, Pot Herbs, &c. 
Numerous Illustrations. By Samuel Wood. i2mo, 2j. 6^. cloth. 

Tree Pruning. 

THE TREE PRUNER : A Practical Manual on the Pruning of 
Fruit Trees, their Training and Renovation ; also the Pruning of 
Shrubs, Climbers, &c. By S. Wood. i2mo, 2j. 6^., cloth. 

Tree Planting, Pruning^ & Plant Propagation. 

THE TREE PLANTER, PROPAGATOR, AND PRUNER. 
By Samuel Wood, Author of * * Good Gardening," &c. Consisting 
of the above Two Works in One Vol., ^s. half-^und. 

Early Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables. 

THE FORCING GARDEN ; or. How to Grow Early Fruits, 
Flowers, and Vegetables. With Plans and Estimates for Building 
Glasshouses, Pits, Frames, &c. By S. Wood. Crown 8vo, 3^. dd. 

Market Ga7^dentng, Etc. 

THE KITCHEN AND MARKET GARDEN. By Con- 
tributors to *' The Garden." Compiled by C. W. Shaw, Editor 
of ** Gardening Illustrated." i2mo, 3^". 6d. cl. bds. 

Kitchen Gardening. 

KITCHEN GARDENING MADE EASY. Showing how to 
prepare and lay out the ground, the best means of cultivating every 
known Vegetable and Herb, &c. By G, M. F, Glenny, i2mo, 2s. 



